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PROSPECTUS. 



IN the first number of our Magazine, we deem it expedient to 

{mWish the original Prospectus, which unfolds the objects of the pub- 
ication. Resolving to excite no expectation which we had not a 
reasonable hope of gratifying, we have made no alluring promises. 
Without aspiring to the character of the " profoundly scientific," we 
have proposed a Monthly Journal^ which, while it may afford instruc- 
tion and amusement to the common reader, we hope will not be al- 
together destitute of attractions to the scholar, who moves in the 
more exalted walks of literature. While we cheerfully acknowledge 
the excellence of many of the periodical publications of our coun- 
try, which, from year to year, are raising its literary character, 
we remember, when reflecting upon the nature of our publication, 
that '' little hdus^^^ was permitted at least to follow Jlnckisesm W« 
hardly dare aspire to, for we scarcely hope to reach, the elevation 
which many of the Quarterly Journals and Reviews of our country 
have acquired ; but with assiduous endeavours, and sedulous atten- 
tion, we shall, with the assistance of our literary and scientific friends, 
endeavour to present a Montfily Journal, embracing the objects ex- 
pressed in the following 

PROPOSALS 

For Pvblishing in the City of Hartford^ 

A PERIODICAL WORK, 

, TO BE ENTITLED THE 

RURAL MAGAZINE 

FARMER'S MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
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IT has rften been remarked, and ahpays with truth, that the people of Conneeiievf 
are astadioiis and reflecting people — ^that knowledge i? more gtntrally diflosed amongst 
them, than it it in any portion of /Att , or any otktr country. We do not speak of that 
Mcientific knowledge, which has given fame to a Bacon^ a J^cwlon^ and a Locke — a RiU 
tenhotue^ tiFretnkliny and a Ru»h^ but of that knowledge which gires every man some 
ideas upon almost e9ery subject. 

Newspapers have multiplied in Connecticut, in proportion to the population, beyond 
all example* They are cheap and ascful vehicles of communicating details of the pas- 
eing events of tfa« day ; but their columns are chiefly occupied with the advcttSsements 
of Merchants, and the productions of politicaf partizans. If their pages are graced with 
the essays of the moraJist and scientific scholar, they arc Generally lost with the week 
in which they are presented to the world, and cannot be rectal ned. 

We propose to furnish a Monthly Repository y in which the jTistorian^ the Bio^-aphcr^ 
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the AgrituUwraliitj the JITatiij^iMdirer, the Mitnlimeout SeholarjViA the Peel|«aTd»- 
posite the leralt of their lesearches, and the prodoctioDs of their geniiu, in a vohiom 
where it may be preserved* 

In our Hittorieai Department^ we shall endeavour to collect and publish such f«ct» 
concerniog our natiFe country and state, as will be instructive to the reader^and wortbj 
^f preservation. 

In our Dqnnriment for Biegraphy^ we shall with the utmost assiduity, endeavoar 
to afford our readers with brief and authentic Lives of the deceased, and MeoMmv of 
the living Worthies of Connecttcut, in the State^ the CliMfthj the J^rm^ ^^ ^ fi^Us 
of Poetry. Connecticut has produced its full quoto of SiaUmienp jDtvwief, SoUier^ 
and Poets, and their memories ought to be cherished. 

The AgneultuTal Depwrtment of our Magazine will occupy a larger space than any 
other. The rapidly increa8in|i; attention to the all-important subject of agnculture, fur- 
nishes a sure presage of the rismg importajice of our highly fertile state. It nttct^ be*- 
come an agricultural and manufacturing state, or its rank in the union will be iost-*-ita 
active citiaens will emigrate, and its present cheering aspect will be changed for a mf - 
lancholy succession of ^^ Deserted Villages.''* The immense markets, at no great distances  
from its borders, will always furnish a ready sale and a high price for all its surplus animal - 
and vegetaW pioduce. We earne^tly invite the scientific man, who has familiarised 
himself with the theory of agriculture, and particularly the practical farmer) whose 
experiments have resulted favourably, to communicate for our Magazine, the result of 
their researches and experience. The ornmization of tlie different AgruvltumU 6'ocs'e- 
^t«->-accounts of their CattU Shows and Fairs^ and the bestowment ot premiums upoa 
successful competitors, wjU be entitled to a conspicuous place in our Journal. 

In our Department for the Mamrfaeturer^ we snail insert the essays, accoimts of the ex- 
perimenta and tinpropeiiien/J of the ingenious artists of our inventive country. Speeimeoa 
<f{ various manufactures, produced at our larger establishments, and in families, have 
already excited the admiration of the <dibst competent judges. Manufacture is the 
hand-maid of Agriculture, and together, are the two great pillars of Commerce. 

In our MiseeUaneaus Department, we shall record Uie labours of the investigating rea^- 
soner, and the productions of the getieral teholar. We shall endeavour to furni^ the 
reader with that science which will instruct—-that'diveEBity which will please-^that 
amusement which is innocent, and shall aim to ^^hold the mirror up to ruUure.^* 

In our Poetical Department, we shall with the exercise of our best judgment, select 
from the prohfic region before us, the choicest flowers, whether (if native or foreign 
growth. 

In our Intelligencer, we shall publish a brief monthly summary of the most interesting 
eventii of passing time, in the political and religious world. 

' Important State Papers shall have a department as occasion requires ; but not a para- 
graph upon party politics shall be admitted. That subject more properly belongs te 
the weekly Journals. 

Although we shailnot assume the character o^ ^S Professional Reviewers,^' we shall 
Qotice the publications of the day, in such a manner as we think will be most condu- 
cive to the encouragement of native genius. 

In these various Apartments,' and others to which our work may extend, it will be 
our undeviating aim to miogie useful instruction, with innocent amusement. Although 
we will not preclude ourselves from enriching this Journal with the choice fruits which 
the boundless store-liouse of European Literature affords ; yet, it is our design to give 
the preference to Ameriean genius, however much our own sehoiars may be disposed to 
depreciate the scientific labours of our oicncoun^y^men. 

The Editors and Publishers have received the assurances of the patronage and as- 
sistance of many of the most eminent scientific and literary characters in the State ; 
and they most urgently solicit them to contribute to the work the'productions of their 
leisure hours ; being sensible that a value will thereby be imparted to it,' which they 
should despair of giving it, by their own una^t^isted labours. They feel a deep solici- 
tude m presenting 4o those who may patronite theise proposals^ ^MoniSdy Journal 
which shaQ gratify their wishes, and not disgrace the literary character of the State. 

AVe offer to the X«i/era}3^ Characters — to the Farmers — the Manvfaeturers, ibeMer* 
chants and Meehanies of our native State, the following Proposals, and solicit their 
patronage. 

I. The work shall be published nwnthly, upon a new and elegant type, *and pap^JI 



of a nvfmkm qfaality— eacliBmBl>erto coDtain at leait 9St large ocUto paget^ and be 
•Htciied IB haadtone coren ; makiBg en aamial Tohime excee&ig 400 paget. 

II. The aumben will be put to rabscriben at the modfsrate price of h^eniy^EK centi 
«ach ; payable, for Ifae nxj!r$i numbers, upon the receipt of the 6th— -ami for the re- 
nainiiig ax, upon receipt of the 12th. To tboae who paj for a year in adrance, the 
numbers mil be pat at twenty cents each. 

III. A table of Contents will be published at^the beg;inningof each number, and an 
ftidex ^ an annual Tolnme at the end of the year. * 

IV. No tnbsci^tion will be received for less than one year ; bat any person wiQ be 
lit liberty to withdraw his subscription, upon paj^ment to the time he withdraws. 

V. Any person procuring ten subscribers-'-distributiBg the numbers when received 
in packages, and becoming responsible for the payment, upon the abov^ terms, shall 
have an eleventh graiu, Qentiemen in the different towns, forming a company, and 
Incoming responsible for ft«ml|^our copies, shall receive a package, containing twenty" 
seven copies for each month. 

Six per coit of the profits of Ihb publication, (should its patronage afford any profit,*) 
w9I be paid over to the Treasurers of the difiSsrent Agritulharal SoeieHet m ttiis state, 
to be diBposed of in the bestowment of premiums. ' * 

Should the number of subscriber! justify the expense, (which must be considerable,) 
ihe first number will be published for February, 1819. 

Should the pfttronage of the work justify ibeadditiomU expense, this Magazine will 
oecasionaliy be ornamented with elegant oopper-plate PvrttitU and LuTidKape en>- 
^(ravings. 

Haatford, Jan* 1819. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 



IT is with feelings which we can bat poorly egress bj lan^ 
guage, that we tender our grateful acknowledgments to oar Numerous 
and respectable patrons. Among them, we recognize, with ^11 the 
pleasure of delight, many names which are ranked with tiie distin? 
guished luminaries of our country. We recognize among .theia4 
some who may with propriety be pronounced the veteirans of litera-' 
ture — others who hold a distinguished rank amongst civilians-r-other^ 
who are augmenting the permanent interest of our eooiilry$ by ad* 
vancing the agricultural importance of it—mothers who have risked 
their .capital, and bestowed their labour upon its manufactures, 
and many of the substantial yeomanry and mecbani€« who consti<<^ 
tute the bone and sinew of our country. 

While this very respectable patronage exciteff our pleasure, we 
readily acknowledge that it increases our solicitude. We feel soli- 
citous to gratify their wishes, and are fully sensible of the difficulty 
of performing it. The plan of our Magazine, comprehending a di- 
versity of subjects, very much increases the difficulty of the work. 
We hav« to furnish a repast for various palates, each of which it is 
difficult to satisfy ; but no exertions will be spared by us to render it 
acceptable 

No pubhcation, of the nature of the one we have commenced has 
ever been issued from a Connecticut press ; but we hope its novelty 
will not, without a fair trial, condemn it. Notwithstanding we ac- 
knowledge the importance and utility of periodical religious publi- 
cations, we have no pretentions to pronounce this a work exclusively 
of that character. Although in our miscellaneous department we 
hope to furnish the reader with essays, original and selected, which 
will subserve the great cause of christian morality, we are fully sen- 
sible that from the nature of our publication, it would be improper 
to admit essays upon the peculiar and controverted points of Chris- 
tianity, or the productions of political partizans. 

In pursuance of our original plan, we have commenced, in our 
Historical Department a " miniature history op Connecticut," 
with a design to continue it for each month, in portions consistent 
with the arrangement of the work. We deem this a more useful 
manner of supplying this department, than by inserting disconnected 
sketches of history. A knowledge of the rise, progress, and present 
state of the land of our nativity, is amongst the most useful informa- 
tion we possess, and cannot be too often called to recollection. Even 
the savages of our country, are taught its ancient history by oral 
communications, and it is the delight of the Laplander to chant 
the acheivements of their ancestors. 
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We have cooEutieDCed our Biographical labours with the life of 
David Humphreys, a native of our own state. However different may 
be the opinions of our readers, conceiliing the political and religious 
sentiments of this distinguished man, all will agree that he held an 
elevated rank amongst the modem great men of Connecticut. It is 
our intention, if the liberality of the public will enable us to conti- 
nue the publi^tion of our Journal, to fui;i»ish, from time to time, 
Biographical sketches of the great and good men of Connecticut, 
from the earli^gt period of its history, to the present time. A more 
brilliant constellation of worthies, have not ^ded the, history of any 
state in the confedierated sisters of the American Republic. 

Our AgriculturiU Department we have commenced by a brief ad- 
(Iress, and the organizatioa of Agricultural societies. However 
highly we appreciate .the detach3d accounts, which from time to 
time, appear in our very useful weekly Journab, of agricultural im* 
provemeatis^ we sincerely hope, by the assistance of our agricultural 
fiaends, to commence the piublication of a system or agriculture, 
adapted to the climate and ^oil of Connecticut ; being fully aware 
that each country requires a Hiode of cultivation adapted to its local 
situation. 

Our Department of MANurACTURE we have commenced by in- 
serting a short address, wdi a part of the justly celebrated report of a 
Great Man, whose name is identified with the glory of our country — 
AlexandcrHamilson* We shall paUish thewhole of it,if practicable; 
and in presenting it to 9W readers, we presume we bestow upon them 
a favour. It is our design to give an account of the commencement 
and progress of the large and increa^og. manufactories in Connecti- 
cut. Our manufacturers have had to struggle with difficulties ; and 
while some have fallen under an accumulation of obstructions, others 
have gained strength by exertion, and have overcome what was deem- 
ed insuperable obstacles. The sun of prosperity begins to shine 
upon their prospects, and the clouds of adversity are rapidly pas- 
sing away. 

Wc have began our Miscellaneous Department by a series of ori- 
ginal f3,pers, under the title of the " Social Companion." We are 
sensible it is diiiicult to support the spirit which gives interest to a 
series of papers of this nature. The reader involuntarily com- 
pares them with the Spectator of Addison, the Rambler of Johnson, 
the Essays of Goldsmith, the Lounger of our own beloved Dennie, 
and the Brief Remarker of Sampson ; and who can hope to stand 
before such geniuses ? But we console ourselves with the reflection, 
that where but little is expected, there can be but little disappoint- 
ment. We hope the selections we may blend with them, will atone 
for the deficiency of the originals* 

We hope our Poetical Department will be furnished with the efforts 
of native genius, as well as the finished productions of the sons of 
^he European Muse. But few can hope to be Cowpers or Byrons ; 
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but those whose modesty and timidity restrain them from atteng>ting, 
are reminded, in the language of the Prince of the Druia, ^ 

«« Our doubts an traitors that make Us lose tli0 good, 
We oft might wio, by fearing to atten^L^^ 

We are sensible that a summary of Mbnthly intelligence, foreign 
and domestic, will be gratifying to our readers, and have, with much 
labour, presented one for February 1819* 

Without farther extending our address, which has much exceeded 
tiie lengtii we intended, the Editor pledges himself to do the best he 
can to render the Work acceptable as it r^rds the matter, and the 
Publishers, to make it handsome in point of Mechanical execution. 

It will readily be perceived that the most of this Number is ori^ 
ginal ; and that its contents are rather introdfM:tory to tte various 
subjects intended to be pursued,*than the subjects themselves. The 
Editor, alone and unassisted, has furnished the Number, which, it is 
hoped, will etcuse its want of interest. By arrangements made, the 
subsequent numbers will be enriched, witti valuable communteations 
upon the various jsubjects embraced in the original plan of tius pab-> 
lication. 

We are our Patrons Obedt. Servt's. 

6. PUTNAM WALDO, Editor. 

3. &. W. RUSSELL, PtMishers. 

V 

Hartforp, February Ist, 1819. 
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that that portion ot'maikkincl, who 
bave inhabited that part of die 
globe, which is situated between 
the thirtieth ^Ltidjiftieth degrees of 
latitude, are more athletic in body 
-^more energetic in mind, and 
have achieved more brilliant ex- 
ploits, than any other part of the 
liutiBan race* Althou^ Cojdnecti- 
<ttt does not ptoduce spontane- 
ously, dU that is necessary for the 
lubsistence of its ijihabitants, as 
is ih^ 4|aae with some of the tropi- 
ca] regions, yet by the industry 
of man, its climate admits of eve- 
ry animal and vegetable produc- 
tion, which conduces to his com- 
fort and enjoyment. 

The Sot/ of Connecticut has all 
the varieties of countries situated 
in its latitude . As a grazing coun- 
ty, it is not suipassed by any 
state in the Amertcan RepHbUc. 
From spring to smtumii ^^ cattle 
Upon a thousand hills^' are sus- 
tuned by the finest grass, and the 
vallies furnish sufficient forage for 
fteir feed in \be winter. As a 
frain country, although it may 
Bot equal some of the immensely 
fertile regions of the south and 
west, in the quantity that is pro- 
duced ; the quality of the rye^ 
vhtat^ indian com^ barley and oats. 
that are raised within ite borders, 
is not any wlnere excelled. The 
state now afibrds much more 
grain than is necessary for the 
consumption, of its inhabitants, 
and by the rapidly improving sys- 
tem of cultivation, the quantity 
may be threbled. If the same la- 
bour and toil were to be exercis- 
ed in Connecticut, for twtrUy 
years to come, which those who 
emigrate to the wilderness must 
exercise for that period, Con- 
Vol. I. 



necticut would become an expand- 
ed garden* 

The Animal productions of 
Connecticut, it is confidently as- 
serted, are not excelled by any 
country* The neat-cattle, the 
swinej the sheep, the horses, and 
indeed, animals of every kind, 
whether of a pure or mixed breed, 
will stand a comparison with those 
ofanypartof the Republic ; and 
by proper exertions, may be vast- 
ly improved* The beef and porky 
and the butter and cheese of 
Connecticut, are sought after iin 
the great markets in the a^oin*> 
ing states. It also furnishes Poul- 
try of the finest quality, and in 
great abundance. 

The Vegetable productions of 
Connecticut, exclusive of grain, 
are also of the finest quality. The 
poi€Uqe, of itself, is a treasure. It 
is a luxury to the rich — ^it is a 
staple commodity with the mid- 
lit;g and lower classes of citizens 
— and it furnishes an i^lmense 
i amount of feed for fattSni^g ani- 
mals. Onions, turnips, carrots, 
beets, cabbages, pumpkins and 
squashes, are produced, in differ- 
ent degrees of perfection, in eve- 
ry " nook and comer^^ of the state. 
A well cultivated garden, with a 
very little animal food, affords 
support for a family in the war- 
mer seasons, and very great com- 
forts Ihrough the year. 

Tlie Waters of Connecticut, are 
unrivalled in " the watery uorld*^* 
The ocean that washes its exten- 
sive sea-board from Jiew-York to 
Rhode-Island, affords every varie- 
ty qf scale and shell-fish. While 
those who are engaged in taking 
them, can furnish the Farmer, tte 
Manufacturer, the Merchant, the 
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Professional Man, and the Me- 1 . Distingaisbed indtvidvuls^ mth- 



chanic, wit^ the wholesome and 
delicious prodttctionsof the ocean, 
they, in exchange can furnish 
Mem, with the products of their 
industry ; and in this way sup- 
port three times the population, 
now ,contained withilx the limits 
of the state* ^ The rivers and 
brooks of Connecticut afford abun- 
dance of excellent fish. 
' This address might be extend- 
ed through numerous pages, each 
of which might be crowded with 
facts, showing the natural advan- 
tages possessed by the people of 
Comiecticut. They only need 
to impjrove them, to procure for 
themselves all the wealth that is 
necessary for enjoyment — ^all the 
food and clothing that is necessa- 
ry for the support of life — and 
enjoy' as much happiness as a 
boui^teous and merciful Provi- 
dence sees fit to afford to man in 
this world. Editor. 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

IT is the intention of the Edi- 
tor, to incorporate into this pub- 
lication, an account of the organi- 
zation of all the ^' Agricultural 
Societies" in Connecticut, Vol- 
.untary associations of this kind, 
have existed for a considerable 
number of years in this state. An 
attempt was some years since 
made, to establish " The Agricul- 
tural Society of Connecticut ;'' but 
by being, perhaps, too general in 
its objects, and its members too 
remotely situated from each other 
for practical purposes, and fre- 
quent intercourse, butlittle bene^ 
fit has resulted from it. 



in the last twehty years, posseted 
of science and wealth, have devo- 
ted much attention to the great 
and importantsubject of Agricul- 
ture. Amonpt a h>ng hst that 
might be mentioned, we desig- 
nate Chief Justice Ellsworth, 
and General Humphreys. The 
last years of these great and 
good men, these benefactors to, 
&eir native state, were spent 
in practical husbandry, and com- 
municating, through the weekly 
papers, the result of their experi-. 
ments. The latter gentleman, 
wishing to disseminate correct 
knowledge amongst agricultural- 
ists as extensively as possible, fur- 
nished " The Farmer^s Almanac*^ 
with much useful matter. It was a 
favourite object with him, for a 
society to procure an extensive 
farm for agricultural experiments. 
It is hoped his death will not 
prevent the accomplishment of 
this desirable object. 

Recently, in every part of the 
state, gentlemenf constituting the 
highly respectable yeomanry, are 
turning their attention to their 
farms, and their wives and daugh- 
ters to their dairiefs*. At the social 
fire side, menj instead of descant- 
ing upon the last chaise in poli- 
tical parties^ and the contents of 
the last newspaper, are discussing 
questions oi agriculture. Ladies, 
instead of settling the question, 
which is the best of, the \Bsifio&d 
of novels which is constantly 
irmndatingowT Country — deciding 
thcmerits of the last actor or ac- 
tress they saw — and the beauties 
of the latest importation of bon- 
nets, are studying the best modes 
of making butter and cheese, and 
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manufacturing cloths. Let the 
votaries of fashion, and fashiona- 
ble amusements, smile if they 
choose ; but reason, sitting upon 
its throne, will pronounce a sen- 
tence of approbation in favour of 
that portion of the female world, 
who are found aiding the Farmer 
in advancing the interests of Ag- 
riculture and Manufacture. 

The Hartford County Agri- 
cultural Society, although recent- 
ly formed, is the first that was m- 
corporated by the legislature of 
the state. It was the first one 
that established a " Cattle SAoro,^' 
for ihe exhibition of animals^ 
and a " jPmV," for furnishing 
specimens of domestic manufac" 
tures. It is the first one that fur- 
nished the exhilarating scene of 
a " Ploughing MatcW^ to a de- 
lighted multitude; and the first 
one that awarded premiums to 
successful competitors in each. 

Editor. 

The following is an account of 
its original organization. 

Hartford County Agricultural 

SodSTV. 

At a numerous meeting of gentle^ 
men of Hartford County, held by 
adjournment ai the SttUe^ House, 
in Hartford, Hie 7th inst. thefoU 
lomng. articles of association and 
by-laws were^assedy and the qffi' 
cm wdermen;t%oned, appointed. 



vw of this societj ; he shall also pay in 
Uke manner, on or before the second Tues- 
dajr of October annually, one dollar, so 
long as be continues a member — and when 
ever a member chooses to withdraw, he 
shall bare liberty so to do, on giving no- 
tice in writing to the Recording Secretary, 
and paying all arrears and dues, including 
the then current year. 

Sec. 3. Theofficersoftbe Society shall 
consist of a PruidaU^ two Vice PresU 
dentsy a Cometponding Secretary^ a Re- 
cording Secretary^ a Treasurer^ and an 
AuMiary to bo chosen by ballot, and such 
other officers as the by-laws of the Soctety 
shall direct. 

Sec. 4. The first meeting of the Socie- 
ty, shall be holden at the State-House in 
Hartford, on Tuesday, the 7tb day of Oc^ 
tober, 1817, at which meeting, and at any 
future stated meeting of the Society, the 
members present shall have pbwer to make 
sqch by-lawa, and regnlatioiis m thty ihall 
deem expedient, for carrying into effect 
the objbxts of this Society. 

Sec. 5. No salary, or other pecuniary 
reward, shall be allowed to any officer, or 
committee of the Society, for discharging 
their official duties. 

Read, considered, and adopted. 

PLINY HILLYER, Ckaimm. 
Countersigned, ^ 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, Secretary^. 

Hartford Opt. 7th, 1817. 



Articles of Association of the Hart- 
ford County Agricultural Society, 

Section 1. The objecti of this society, 
ve the promotion and improvement of Ag- 
riculture and Rural Economy. 

Sec. 2. Every member of this Society, 
shall subscribe tfiese articles,' or a copy 
^reof, and .pay at the time of snbscri- 
Wng, Qne dollar to the Treastirer. for the 



By' Laws regulating the proceedings 
of the Hartford County Agricul- 
tural Society. 

1. There shall be two stated meeliogs 
of the Society at the State-House in Hart- 
ford, annually ; one on the fourth Tuesday 
in March, and the ether on the second 
Tuesday in October, at ten o^clock A. M. 
Not less than ten members shall constitute 



a quorum. 

2. Special meetings of the Society, may 
be convened by the President, or the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Notice of all meetina;? 
of the Society, shall be given by publish- 
ing the same in one or more newspapers, 
printed in Hartford, ten days before the 
time of any such meeting. 

3. The first meeting of the Society^ 
shall be holden on the 7th day of October, 
1817, at which time, the several officers of 
the Bo<5iety, and surh members of the rr-- 
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spectire Committees, as sh^libe deemed 
. ezpe^ieut) shall be cbos^a to coottiiue. ia 
o^e uolil the fourth Tu^ay of March, 
iai.8. Ami oo the fpurth Tuesday-of 
March, anftuallj, the officers of the Society 
shall be cho9en to continue ip oflke one year 
and until others are chosen in their stead. 

4. All the Cofiunittees of the Society, 
shall be chosen aQnoally, at the stated 
meeting in March. And in cs^se of the ab- 
sence of any of the members at the time 
required to proceed on business, their pla- 
ces may be filled by the Eiiecutive Com- 
mittee, so far as to make a quorum for 
that occasion only. 

5. The President of the Society, and in 
lus absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall be chairman of the Executire Com- 
mittee. T4ie President shall m all ca«es 
have cjoe vote, and in case of an equi-vote, 
he shall also have the casting vote ; he 
shall superintend tlie coi|eerns of the So- 
ciety, shall cause the by-laws and doings 
of the Society, to be carried into effect ; 
he shall sign sol dij^lomas granted by the 
Society. 

6. The Corresponding Secretary, shall 
conduct the correspondence of the Socie- 
ty, subject to the directions of the Execn- 
tire Committee. 

7. The Recording Secretary, shall re- 
cord the proceedings of the Society, and 
of the Executive Committee, in separate 
books for those purposes, and shall keep 
the same, subject at all times to the inspec- 
tion of said Committee. He shall keep 
the Seal of the Society, and use the same, 
under the direction of the President.^ He 
shall countersign all diplomas signed by 
the President, he !«hall keep a record of the 
names of the members of the Society, and 
deliver a list of the same, to the Presi- 
dent, at the meeting in March annual- 
ly- 

8. The Treasurer shall collect and re- 
ceive all monies due, or beloning to the So- 
ciety, and pay out the same on orders 
drawn by the Auditor, pursuant to the re- 
gulations of the Society. He shall keep 
regular accounts of all receipts ' and dis- 
bursements, in a book for that purpose, 
which shall always be open to the inspec- 
tion of the President, and members of the 
Town and Executive Committees; he shall 
on the first Monday of March, annually, 
exhibit to the President a regular account, 
of ail receipts and disbursements, of the 
year, approved and signed by the Auditor, 
and at the same lime, he shall exhibit a 
list of the names ol all persons in arrear, 
and the sum due from each. 



ile «h«l] -give a bo|id/or the faithfuldia- 
charge of his duty, in such sum and form, 
and with sych surety as the 'Executive 
Committee shall require; and when his 
office espifee, be shftU pay over the Hoods of 
the Society, and deliver* the Tipa^ij 
books, to his successor in office. 

9. The Auditor shall exaniiiie the vouch- 
ers and adjust the Tneaturer's luccQWU, on 
the first Monday of March, aonaaDy,.and 
report to the Society at their stated meet- 
ing on the fourth Tuesday of the same 
month ; he shall also examine and audit 
all claims on the Society, and draw on the 
Treaisurer for the payment of such sums, as 
shall be found justly due. 

10. The general administration of the 
affairs of the Society, shall be vested m 
the Executive Committee ; which shall 
consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, « 
the Corresponding and Recording Secreta- 
ries, the Treasurer, the Auditor, apd the 
Chairmen of the three awarding Commit- 
tees; this Committe shall meet at least ifoor 
times a year. The President, or in his ^ab- 
sence, one of the Vice-Prestdents, shall 
give notice to the members, of the times 
and places of such meetings. They shall 
have power to designate the objects for 
premiums, and determine the value of 
each premium to be awarded ; shall regu- 
late the. annual cattle show and fair, and 
do all such other acts, as they may judge 
necessary for promoting the objects of the 
Society. . 

11. No premium' shall be delivered, but 
to the person to whom awarded, at tbe 
time of promulgation ; if such person be 
not present to receive the same, it shaR 
revert to tlie Society, except in case of 
severe sicknesS| or other unavoidable hin- 
drance. 

12. No preihium shall be awarded with 
out a coBupetetioo, unless the* Commitee 
of A wards, |[hal) d^|i| ^ ^\^k^,h}g^j/ 
meritorious* 

13. The premiums proposed by the Ex- 
ecut^^ Committee, shall be awarded in 
the foUoip^ manner, vis»-*-Tbi98e oft the 
cultivation and improvements of lands, by 
a Vie/wing ComtnitiUj consisting of nine 
persons, any five pf whom shall be a quo- 
rum to award the premiums, and any tliree 
of whom shall be deemed a- sufficient num- 
ber to examine the improvement. 

Those on the quantity or quality of pro- 
duce, by a Commiiiee of Produce^ consist- 
ing of nine persons, five of Whom shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Those on domestic animals, by an /n- 
^etiing Commiite€f consisting of nine per- 
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«0DB, five of whom ikall coostttuto ft quo* 
rum* 

14. Ther^ shaU also be a OomitDiittee of 
not exceediDg five members, in each t6wn 
JkiUlis Cottiity, tosBperioteddtfae coaberns 
of the Society, in their i^espeetive towns ; 
ilStBj steJI (hstribnte all seedsi plants, 
sci(ni8, animals, books, ect. that majr be 
doimmitfed to them for that purpose ; they 
shall e&a^ine any improvements on lands 
ofifl!red to be entered for preminms, and if 
la their opinion the improvement is so im- 
|)ortattt as to foe entitled to an examiba- 
tfon hf the Viewing Committee, they shall 

. give said Committee notice, and it shall 
be their duty to attend for that purpose ; 
they shall receive all communications in 
writing, or othewise offered to them, res- 
pecting experiments or improvements in 
agriculture, and if they shall find such com- 
mnnications sufficiently meritorious, they 
Shan lay them before the next meetiag of 
the Society. 

15. There shall also be a Committee of 
Publications, consisting of five members, 
whose duty it shall be to superintend and 
correct whatever Is designed for the press, 
and they shall have access to any, and all 
the papers of the Society. 

Read, considered, and adopted unanim- 
ously. 

PLINY HILI^YER, ChHirman. 
Countersigned. 
HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, Secretary. 
Hartford, October 7, 1817. 



Officers of the Agricultural Society, 

Andrew Kingsbury, President. 
NoRMARD Knox, 1st Vice Prest. 
John Russ,'2d Vice Prest* 
Henry L. Ellsworth, Cot. Sec, 
Henry Seymour, Rec. Sec. 
GHRiSTOBRgR CoLT, Treasuitr* 
Michael Oi*gott, Auditor* 
DAvin Porter, Ctairnaan of Vhw 

ing Committee. 
Charles Jencks, Cbairm^ of Com* 

of Produce. 
Samuel Woodruff, Chairman of 

luspectiDg Committee. 



tenyS 



Lemml f hitman, s Committei? of 
George^. Fa(ten,l ^^^^i^^^^^ 
John SargeaiU 



fi/99weU Sttrth»lemnB^') 
T'Acrm Deming<, j Town Com- 
Mo9€i09edmanyjr, y mittee for 
Jur9d WeUs^ | Hartford. 

/. W. Millt, J 

EffumA, Andrewt. ) «^,i;„ 
SethLeurii, ' J®**^'*"' . 

Hmeon Hari^ BurliagtoD. 
HeeeHah W^ter^ Canton. 

Jimaikan Barileit, i 

Horaee Barber j > East* Windsor. 

AuronBimlX^ ) 

itohret Jtf orruon, Enfield. 

Ptiny HiUyer, i 
Joseph Com<«A, ><?ranbj. 
Reuben Barker^ j 
Joel Foo^«,'MaffbofOQ^b« 

Henry ffewberry<f ") < 
Olwer J€ other ^ I « 
Levi Hoyden, jr, vWmdsdr. 
Joshua hoiham, \ 
tfiUiam OriawokyJ 

F<»<0^ That the Executive Committee^ 
do fill the town Committees, so soon as 
there are subscribers in the several townty 
where none are now appointed. 

Voted, That five hundred copies of the 
Articles of Association and Bj-Laws, be 
published in pamphlets. ' 

V^ted^ That the several Printers in this 
CHj, be requested to publish the Articles 
of Association andBjr-L«aws of the Societ^^ 
together with the doings of this Meeting m 
their respective papers. 

HENRY SEYMOUR, Recording 5<5f. 
Hartford Oct. 7, 1817. 

se;lected. 

The Cattle Show and Fair, ^ich took 
plaee in this City, onthe 14th, of October 
1819,aUhough the weather was inauspicious 
being rainy, called together a respectable 
number of citij^ens, from almost every part 
of the county. A considerable number of 
Animals, neat Cattle, Swine, &c. were 
produced, maiiy of which, for their size, 
beauty, and ejwellency of breed, were ad- 
mired by the; numerous and intelligent bo- 
dy of citizens who examined them. The 
ploughing match, which took place at $ 
o'clock, was viewed with great interest, 
^veral pieces of ground of ono quarter of 
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an agre fach, had b?en mieasor^d and mar- 
ked out the day before, by the Commit- 
tee. These pieces were ploughed, tiie first 
in thirty-three minutes, and the last in thir- 
ty-nine. The ploughing was deep, and 
otherwise well executed. At about 4 o^- 
clock, the several officers and Committee 
of the Society, andtbeDumeroos bod^ of 
Citizens who had attended on the occasion, 
convened at the South Mecting-House, 
where a concise and appropriate prayer, 
was made by the Rtv.Mr. Flint; after 
which the'reporta of the several Commit- 
tees were read and the following premi- 
ums awarded. 



To Mr. Amos Ransom, of East-Hartfoni, 
ibr the best cuUivated Farm^^a silver 
cup of the value of" $ 40 

To Messrs. Ward k Bartholomew, of 
Hartford, for the second best cultiva- 
ted Fafm, 20 
To Mr. Simeon KftodaU, of Suffield, for 

the best Bull, > 20 

To Mr. 3olomon Cowles, of Farming- 
ton, for the second best Bull, 10 
To Mr. Joseph Morgan, of Hartford, 

Hr tiie best Milch Cow, 20 

To Mr. Michael Okott, of Hartford, 

for the second best Milch Cow, 10 

To Mr. £lias Lewis, of Farmington, 
" for the best pair of WorUng Oxen, 25 
To Mr. laMiaM. JeibcicB, of Warahoose- 
. point, in l^t-^Windsor, for the best 

Ox fitted foi slaughter, 15 

To Mr. Levi Arnold^ of Hartford, for 
. ' the best Boar, ,10 
To Mr. Luther Scarborough, Of Hart- 
lord, for the two best Sows, 10 
To Mr. Daniel Hinsdale jr. of Hartford, 

for the four best Pigs, 6 

To Mr. Leonard Bacon, of Hartford, 
for the best pieceof Carpeting, 10 

To Miss Huldah Ciatk, of Farmhigton, 
fc. for the best piece xMf I^inen, 6 

To Miss Harriet Whitman of Hartford, 
for the beat eight pairs of knit Worst- 
ed Stockings, 4 

To Mr. Timothy H. Root, of Farming- 
ton, for the isiest piece of blue Wool- 
len Cloth, 8 

To Mrs. Arnold, (wife of Levi A.) of 
Hartford, for the best piece of l^inen 

. Draper, 4 

To Mr. Samuel Strong, of Windsor, for 
the best Ploughing, 26 

To Mr. Joseph Porter, of Farmingtoir, 
fHr thfi fspcond hest Ploughing, IS 



Additional Facts^ communieated by 

the Board of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, 

We observe with much pleasure, that 
there were a considerable number of pur- 
chasers, who came forward with spirit, to 
supply themselves at the Fair, wiUi choice 
specimens of Household Manufacture, and 
Domestic Animals, but owing to the in- 
clemency of the weather, the infancy of 
the Institution, and the . backwardness of 
the sellers in presenting their stock, until 
they could Ascertain bow others would 
succeed, almost wholly disappointed the 
buyers ; what was offered, met with a rea- 
dy sale, among which we notice a Bull 
Calf only six months old, which was exhi- 
bited by Mr. N«wton of Hartiand^ and. 
sold for swi^ doUaraj and nearly all the 
La(fies^ Worsted Hose, which were made, 
and presented by Miss Whitman of Hart- 
ford, (and obtained for her the premium,) 
readily brought two dollars pex pair. 

Amoug the pleasing curiosities of the day, 
was a pair oi last spring Calves drawing 
a little cart, in which were two youug 
Brothers, seated much at their ea^, and 
driving the little animals to the Fair, they 
were under perfect command, and per- 
formed wonders in drawing great num- 
bers of boys about the show ground, and 
we are happy to learn that the boys, (who 
are poor biU induttrimu^) received in small 
charities, sufficient to reward them well for 
their trouble. 



At the splendid dinner given 
in honour of Gen, * Jacrson, by 
the Corporation of the City of 
New- York, upon the 23d of the 
present nion&, a toc^t was drank^ 
which shows that those who more 
in the most elevated ranks of 
civil and military life, most cor^; 
dially unite in a ^entimentj which 
gives dignity to the pursuits of 
Agriculture. The elegant, though 
figurative language in which it is 
expressed, renders it fit to be 
placed as a motto to a volume — 

"Agriculture — It is thepres^ 
sure on the bosom of the mother — 
nourishment and vigour flow from 
it." 
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'^MANUFACTURES — THE ARTS OF ELEGANCE, AND THE ARTS OF USE.'* 

ORIGINAL. 

TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF CONNECTICUT. 



. IN addressing you, we address 
a portion of our fellow citizens 
some of whom have arisen to opu- 
lence — some of whom have strug- 
gled against adverse circumstan- 
ces, and some of whom have heen 
reduced to indigence, in the lau- 
dable endeavour, to advance the 
manufacturing interest . of the 
state. We speak with diffidence 
upon a subject, with which we can 
claim but little practical acquain- 
tance. But, deeply impressed 
with the immense importance of 
manufactures, to the present and 
future interest of the people of 
Connecticut, we cannot remain 
silent. From an acquaintance 
with every section of the state, 
the writer, w:ithottt hesitation, as- 
serts that no country affords great- 
er facilities for manufactures. Air 
though within its limits, every raw 
material necessary for the great 
variety of manufactures jare npt 
jirodwceci, they are easily ^procured. 
The numerous streams oif wa^ 
ter, which literally cbecquer the 
state, and furnish innumerable 
" water privileges^^^ enable the 
manufacturer, to put into opera- 
tion the almost endless variety, of 
machinery, which our inven- 
tive countrjrmen have produced. 
Where these privileges are not 



enjoyed, the perfection to which [ perfection 
steam engines have been brought, 
furnishes a ready substitute. 



The manufacture oilron^ is of 
primary importance. Without 
subjecting myself to the imputa-r 
tion of extravagance, I may say 
that iron has converted most of 
the world, from barbarism to ci- 
vilization. The sava:ges of Ameri- 
ca and Africa, incapable of man- 
ufacturing it, seek after it to this 
day with ardent avidity. We can 
hardly mention a single conven- 
ience or luxury we enjoy, but 
what is directly or indirectly pro- 
duced by this invaluable article. 
In various parts of tbe state, iron 
orei& lo.be found of asuperiomr 
quality ; and from the pursuits of 
the mineralogist and the exer- 
tions of the enterprising, copper ^ 
h&d^ aifd co^l mines maybe found. 

The manufacturer of waod^ in- 
to articles of common use, and 
for exportation, has every possi- 
ble advantage. Coiuiecticut fur- 
nishes <tm6er of almost every spe- 
cies, and of the first quality, from 
the majestic oak to the hoop-pole. 
Shipsj coachesj chaises^ waggons^ 
cabinet fwrnituire, ploughs^ hogs- 
heads and barrels j indeed every 
structure necessary to navigate 
the ocean — to cultivate land — 
to travel upon it, and to furnish 
dwellings, are already manufactur 
red with success, and in great 



The manufacturer of woollen 
cloths will always find encour- 
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agement in our cold climate ; and 
he finds with^ his ready reaeh, 
everj' facility for manufacturing 
them* The hills and the Tallies 
of Connecticut, are literally whi- 
tened with flocks of the finest 
sheep, producing tooot of every 
quality ; and it is a subji^ct of no 
trifling congratulation, that to one 
of its nattve citizens, David Hum- 
phrey s, is the American Republic 
indebted for the first introduction 
of that iniraluable animal, the Mt* 
rino sheep* 

The manu&cturer of cetion 
eloths^ can readily furnish him- 
self with Ihe. raw materials, from 
the southern section of tl^ Re- 
public,' where h^ will find a readf 
market for his tiekingSj ginghams^ 
^ad shirtings* 

FleuD aad hemp aie produced 
wiAin our own borders ; and 
might furnish ii^ateriaU for the 
faaftufacture. ojC corcUcge^ duck, 
and linm»* 

Leath6% is already manufaictur- 
^ to a consideirabl^ extent ; aad 
frooi the great aBaOunt of neat 
cattle and sheep produced' at 
home^ ^n4 U^ importation: of 
South Amesicaii hides, theisanu- 
facture of this indispensably ne- 
cessary article, and its conversion 
into saddles J hJEumeaises^ b9ot», and 
shoes ^ maybe earned to an almo^ 
boundless extent*. 

SUk, glass^ gwff&wder^ ^in- 
TDare^ ctmAs, and biutona, are al- 
ready manufactured to a consid- 
erable extent* 

Mmket$, swords^ aad piskils, 
are made in very great pferfec- 
tion ; and for their elegance, have 
been admired by the oiost com* 
petent judges. 

Printed Books, are manufactur- 



ed in Connecticut, to a consider- 
able extent; and might be«arried 
to almost any. Piq}er of an ex- 
cellent quality, is made at home. 
Dressed ca^ and sheep skinsy^xe 
ready for the Binder. Printings 
Presses are made by our own art- 
ists, of a superiour construction. 
Printing Ink of a fine quality, is 
also here made. The incre$tsing 
taste for reading thrpugh our exf> 
tensive Republic, aiid the gojdh. 
sequent demand for the multipli- 
ed and multiplying productions 
of tfieoi^gicadj hgal, and nodical, 
woiks, as well as those of niis- 
eellaneoos writers, fujfnishes a 
cheering prospect, not only to 
the printer and book-bindei:, but 
to every friend of useful know- 
ledge. 

This address is concluded, by 

entreating the MANUFAcnjR&as 

I and Meghanics of Connecticut^ 

to duly appreciate the advanta-» 

f[es within their reach ; and not,* 
rom the occasi<mal reverse^^, 
which attend every human pur*- 
suit, to look to distant regions* 
for wealth and happiness, when, 
they can acquire and enjoy it ia 
the land of their Others. 

Editor, 



SELECTED. , 

GENERAL HAMILTON'S 
REPORT OJi- MANUFACTURES^ 

jMAUC AS 8SCRE.TARY OF THE TREA- 
SURY, TO C0NGRE:sS. 

[WE intended to have incor- 
porated the whole of this invalu- 
able state paper into this Journal ; 
but its great length and our pre- 
scribed limits prevent it. What 
are deemed the most pertinent 
Extracts, will be inadet] 
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THE evpedienej of encouftigiiig lAftn- 
iifkct«rcs in the United States, wMch vas 
Bot k)B^ siace deemed rerj queiitionable, 
appears at tiiis time ta be pjnettj general* 
ly admitted. Tbe embarrassments which 
iutfe ebsiroeted the propess of our exter- 
ml tmds, have ied to eerioaa reflections 
oa tfaeaacesfity of enlarging the sphere of 
oar dome&tic cooamnrce : the restrictive 
rsgalationsy irfaich Vk foreign markets 
aMdge the vent of the iocreasimp surplus 
o£oQr agrion(tiiral pndnc^ serve to beget 
ao earnest desire, that a more . extensive 
demaod for that surplus may be created 
athmaa: ^nd the complete snccess which 
kasmararded jnmMifactvriiig eoterpriaey in 
tome vahiable branchesf conspiring with 
tiwE promising symptoms wiuch attend 
siMtte less mature essays in others, justify 
ft^bope, that the obatacles to Ike growth of 
this species of industry, are less formidable 
than they were apprehended to be ; and 
that it is not difficult to find, in its further 
eitension, a.fuH indemnification for any ex- 
ternal disadvantages, which are or may be 
experienced, as well as an accession of re- 



soarces, favourable to national indepen- 
drnce and safety, 

(In the following forcible and 
perspicuous mfldner, this pro- 
foiind and justly celebrated states- 
man, draws a comparison be- 
tween Agkicultujiis and Mantj- 

FACTtJIlE.] 

It 9«ght readily to be conceded, that the 
cvltivaSon of tbe earth, as the primary and 
iBOst certain source of national supply ; 
M Ifae immediate^ and chief soorce o^ sub- 
listence to man ; as the principal source 
'of those materials which constitute the 
Btttriment of other kinds of labour ; as in- 
cluding a state most iavourable to the free- 
dom and independence of tbe bi|man mind ; 
<ipe^ perhaps, most conducive to tbe mul- 
tiplication of the human species ; has tti- 
iiintiedi^ a tirong claim pre^emmenes 
owr etety other kind ofind%tgtfy» 

But, that it has a titie to any thing like 
ui exclusive predilection, in any countiy, 
fiosht to be admitted with great cantioo. 
"niat it is even more productive than every 
other branch of industry, re<]|U]re8 moie 
evidence than has yet been given in sup- 
port of the position. That its real interests, 
precious and important as, without the 
holpof exaggeratlOB, they truly are, will be 



due encouragement of mtnufaetures, may^ 
it is believed, be satisfactorily demon- 
strated. And it is also believed, that the 
expediency of such encouragement, in a 
geneiul view, may be shown to be recomr 
mended by the mostcoj^ent and persuasive 
motives of national policy. 
. It baa been maintained, that ^gricoltorr 
is not only the most productive, but the 
only produc^ve species of industry. The 
resJity of this suggestion, in either respect, 
has, however, not been verified by any ac- 
curate detail of facts and calculations ; 
abd the general arguments, which are ad- 
duced to prove it, are rather subtle and 
paradoxiealv than solid or convincing. 

Those wbich maintain its exclusive pro- 
ductiveness are to this effect : — 

Labour, bestowed upon the cultivation 
of land, produces enough, not only to re- 
place all the necessary expenses ia(purred 
in the business, and to maintain the per- 
sons who aie employed in it, but to afiord, 
together with the ordinary profit on the 
stGNck, or ci4>ital of the farmer, a neat sur* 
plus, or rentj for the landlord or proprie- 
tor of the soil. But tbe labour of artifi- 
cers does nothing more than replace the 
stock which employs tb«ra, (or which fur^ 
niflhes materials^ tools, and wage«,) and 
yield the ordntary pr^ upon that stock* 
It yields nothing equivalent to the ren/ of 
land, neither does it add any thing W 
the ioUU value of the iaAo^ annatal prO" 
dtiice of the land and labour of the country* 
The additional value given to those parts 
of theproduceof land, whicb are wrought 
into man'uteturesy is counterbalanced by 
tbe value of those other parts of that . 
produce, which are consumed by Uie man- 
ufactwers. It can, therefore, only be by 
saving, or pammoi^, not by. the positiva 
prodniuiveneaf of their labour, that the 
classes of artificers can in any degree 
auonent the revenue of the society. 

To this it has been antweied, 

1. ^' That inasmuch, as it is acknow- 
ledged, that manufacturing labour re-pro- 
duces a value equal to that Which is ex- 
pended or consumed in carnring it on^ 
and continues in existence the original 
stock or capital employed, it ought on that 
account alone, -to escape being considered 
as wholly unpoductive. That though it 
should he admitted, as alleged, that the 
consumption of the produce of the soil, by 
the classes of artificers or manufacturers, 
is exactly equal to tbe value added br . 
, their labour to the materials upon which 



a^ancN» rather than injwed by the lit is exerted; yet, it would not thence 
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foHow. that it added nbthiag to the reve- 
nue of the society, or to Uie aggregate 
Talue of the annual produce of its land and 
labour. If the consumption for any ^* 
en period, amounted to a given sum^ and 
the increcised value of the produce manu- 
nictured, in the same period, to a like surn^ 
the total amount of the consumption and 
production, during tiiat period, would be 
equal to the two sums ; and, consequently, 
double the value of tlie agricuituiiil pro- 
duce consumed. And though Ihe incre- 
ment of vahie produced by the classes of 
Wtificers, should at no time exceed the 
Talue of the produce of the land consumed 
by them, yet there would be at every mo- 
ment, in consequence of their labour, a 
greater value of goods in the market than 
would exist independent of it.'' 



made oat of the revenues of those, who 
furnish or manage thai which is at any tune 
employed, wheth^^r in agriculture, or in 
manumctures, or in any other way.'' 

But while the exclusive prodnctivenev of 
agricultural labour has been thus denied and 
refuted, the superiority of: its productive* 
ness has been conceded without hesitation. 
As this concession involves a point of con- 
siderable magnitude, in relation to mux- 
ims of public administration, the grdiindt 
on which it restaare worth^ of a distinct 
and particular examination. 

One of the arguments made use of in 
support of the idea, may be pronounced 
both qu^t and superficial. It amounts 
to this — That in the productions of the 
soil, nature co-operates with man; and 
that the effect of their joint labour mutt 



2. ^* That the position, that artificers : be greater than that c^ the labour of man 
can augment the revenue of a society, alone* 



only by parsimony, is true in no other 
sense, than in one which is equally appli- 
cable to husbandmen or cultivators. It 
-may be alike affirmed of all these classes, 
-tbat the fund acquired by their labour 
and destined for their support, is not, 
in an ordinary way, more than equal to 
it. And hence it will follow, that aug- 
mentations of the wealth or capital of 
the community, (except in the instances 
of some extraordinary dexterity or skill,) 
^an only proceed, with respect to any of 
them, from the savings of the more thnfty 
and parsimonious." 

3. '* That the annual produce of the 
land and labour of a country, can only be 
increased in two ways — ^by somn improve- 
ment in the productive powers of the usel'ui 
labour, which actually exists within it, 
or by some increase in the quantity of 
such labour : That with regard to the first, 
the labour of artificers bebg capable of 
greater subdivision and simplicity of ope- 
ration, than that of cultivators, it is sus- 
ceptible, in a proportionably greater de- 
gree, of improvement in its productive 
povjers^ whether to be derived from an ac- 
cession of skill, or from the application of 
ingenious machinery ; in which particular, 
therefore, the labour employed in the cul- 
ture of lantl can pretend to no advantage 
Qver tbat engaged in manufactures: That 
with regard to an augmentation of the 
4}uantity of usefiil labour, this, excluding 
adventitious circumstances, must depend 
essentially upon an increase of copt/o/, 
ffkiok again aust depend upon the savings pendence.^' 



Report to he continued. 



/ The manufacturers, of every 
grade, must be highly gratified at 
the distinguished notice taken of 
them, . by the first men in our 
great RepubHc. They are nozt> 
sensible that manufactures, if 
prosecuted with vigour by the 
manufacturer, will not only secure 
competence, and often wealth to 
himself, but place the indepen- 
dence of the country upon the 
surest basis. Nothing more clear- 
ly evinces the sentiment of a 
large assembly than B.toast^ which 
is cordially received. At the din- 
ner given to the immortal Hero 
of New "Orleans, Andrew Jack- 
son, by the Corporation of the 
city of New- York, upon the 23d 
inst. the following one was given. 
^' Domestic Manufactures — 
American genius, industry, and 
patriotism, will secure our Inde- 
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'* MAN— PLEA ^'d with VARIETY,^U8T BE IWPPLG^I». ** 

ORIGINAL. 

THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 

Feb. m9.— Paper L 

^' The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives.^* 



THE periodical prod actions 
the prolific geaiuses of Englanof 
,within A century and an half past, 
we now justly ranked with the 
Classics. Admiration for Horner^ 
the great epic poet of Greece — 
for Virgil the poet, and Cicero 
the orator of Rome, too long led 
Englishmen to disregard the clas- 
sical productions of their own 
countrymen. However much the 
refined scholar may admire the 
stupendous genius that produ- 
ced the Iliad in Greek — the Eni- 
ad in' Latin, and the Roman elo- 
quence, which thundered defi- 
ance against treason, and saved 
the Commonwealth, no reason 
can be discovered why the inimi- 
table productions of Shakespeare^ 
Miltoriy D^-yden^ Pope^ Addison, 
Johnson, Goldsmith^ Byron, &:c. 
should not lay claim to a portion 
ofadmiration. 

American scholars, following 
the beaten track of the scholars 
of the mother country, have di- 
rected the attention of the rising 
youth of our Republic, to pro- 
ductions written before the 
Christian era, and in languages 
which have for centuries been 



dead* So far, as an acquaintance 
with the dead languages condu- 
ces to a correct knowledge of 
living English, so far is the ac- 
quisition valuable. But the Lit- 
erati of our Republic, (I hope to 
be pardoned for my presumption,) 
have, it is humbly conceived, ex- 
cited too much veneration for 
ancient writers in Greek and 
iMtin, and too little for the con- 
stellations of English and Ameri- 
can geniuses, who have enriched 
OUT own classics, in our own tongue. 
I am but too sensible, that I shall 
incur the sneers of many fastidi- 
ous scholars, when I speak of 
American classics !! But, if the 
productions of Franklin, JRamsay^ 
Hamilton, Ames,. Barlow, Trum- 
bull, Paine, Dennie, J. Q, Adan^s^ 
Wirt, <Jrc. are not entitled to this 
appellation, it may be asked, what 
works are ? After the great Alex ; 
ander Pope had arisen to the 
acme of fame, Doctor Johnson 
was asked, if he really thought 
Pope was a poet? If, Sir, (answer- 
ed the Doctor,) he is not a poet^ 
who is ? The same great man, 
upon anotjher occasion, declared 
that he who would acquire the 
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elegance of diction, and the beau- 
ties of style, must give bis days 
and night« to the reading of .^d-, 
disan* It maj now be ^aid of his 
works, what he said of Addison's. 

The object of these hasty re- 
marks, is, to draw the attention o( 
mj readers, should I be so for- 
tunate as to have any, to those 
English and American produc- 
tions, which portray the nature of 
men, and their motives of action 
in the paths of common life and 
common pursuits. Those wri- 
tings that '' come home to men^s 
business and bosoms^^^ theiigh they 
may not exalt men to the temple 
of science, are best calculated to 
make them practical phUosophers, 
exemplary moralists, worthy citi- 
zens, and^incere Christians. 

The Spectator^ the Gnardtan^ 
the Adventurer, the Rambler, 
the Idler, and^ many other pe- 
riodical publications in Eng- 
land, may be read with delight 
and instruction. Nor is our own! 
country, although a new one, des- 
titute of productions of this na- 
ture, of superlative excellence. 
It might be invidious to designate ; 
but the American Lounger, the 
Prompter, Salmagundi, the Brief\ 
Remarker, and others that might; 



I _ 

asked, who the Social Comipan- 
ion is, and who are his associates, 
it will be «isw€Mred, it is useless 
to enquire'. Our protections will 
be submitted to the candour or 
severity^ the reader ; and thej 
must stand by their own merits, 
or fall by their own defects. We 
shall endeavour, with the most 
perfect good oature, and without 
even a sprinkling of malice, to- 
wards any human being, or any 
pai^y^ human beings, religious 
or political, to '*' catch the manners 
living as they rise,'^^ and portray 
the habits, customs, and peeuliar- 
ities of the good people of our4>e- 
loved state of Connecticut. Thart 
we shall sometimes err, is 'to be 
expected; for" toerris kumtmj** 
but we most solemnfy pledge ow- 
selves that our errors, if we ^cob»- 
mit them, shaM be those of the 
head and not of the heart. 

The Social Companion has, 
after the most laborious persua- 
sion, induced a mysterious anfl 
wonderful being, who has existed, 
for hundreds of years,^ and who 

has been employed by many great 
and many little writers, to enter 
into his service. His name is 
Ariel. He is invisible to the 
world ; but flie world is visible 



an all its lights and shades, and 
*' hold the mirror up to nature.^^ 

Without aspiring to the eleva- 
tion, which these great painters 
'<y[ human life have reached, 1 
tshall attempt, with the aid of a 
few associates, to present the 
readers of the '* Rural Maga- 
€;iNE,'' with a series of papei< un- 
der the title of the " SOCIAL 
COMPANION." Should it be 



be mentioned, paint human life; to him. He visits, unseen, the 



cabinet of the statesman — ^the 
closets of divines, lawyers, and 
physicians — the farm-house and 
the farm — -the counting room~ 
manufacturing establishments and 
mechanics' shops. He also visits 
the tea parties of the Ladies ; 
notices their manners, hears their 
conversation, and deposits all in 
the chest of memory. He fol- 
lows them to public assemblies, 
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#f lev^ry load, a«d he fellows tbem 
home* He passes readily into 
ihe apartments of the Editors of 
newspapers, and quarterly and 
monthly magazines. But he is 
*^ mde^uttmgl^ jmt:?^ He wilt 
report to the Social Companion, 
and his associates, every thing he 
sees and hears, and as he saw and 
heard* He will slander no one, 
Unless it be scandal to tell the 
truth, and. even truths, improper 
to be divulged, iie will conceal, 
fie calls no names, lashes vice 
ratfier than the vtciot/^, and gives 
virtue the reward it deserves. 

He is now upon a very impor- 
tant excursion; and in &e next 
numiber of the Rural Mctgazine 
and Farmer'^s Monthly Museum^ 
will furnish a variety of interest- 
ing x)riginal matter* 



USEFGL ENVKNnOJfS. 
Under this head of our Miscel- 
laneous department, it is our in- 
tention to furnish our readers, 
with the best accounts we can 
furnish, or procure, of the numer- 
ous inventions of our inventive 
fcountrymen. It is the glory of 
Americans, that they are not on- 
ly teaching the world fiiat the 
blessings of freedom mav be min- 
gled with the energy of govern- 
ment, but that they are augment- 
ing tibe comforts, the conven- 
iences, and the elegancies of life,, 
by the mechanical inventions of 
their ingenious artists* They can 
not only boast of a Ritt£Nhousk, 
whose Orrery explains the prin- 
ciples upon which the celestial 
and terrestrial bodies move, a 



PaANium, who taught flie wtfiU; 
by a L^htmrngRoal how toprtir 
tect thi^r- habitalieBs from i^ 
forked ligiitning, and a Fi^ltoiTi 
who has enaibied his contttvpnm 
and the world to^navigate atreims» 
otherwise impassable ; b»t they 
have produced artists Who ilate 
given almost absolute perfection 
to the Printing Press. Upon 
objects of minor importance, al- 
though ofiocalciilable lilalijty, they 
have, it would seem, neariy ex- 
hasttsted invention itself { 

The Pateoii-Ofice ^t Washins- 
ton, may he called the ^tjssux 
oftheAbts* It7eo»taifiSiiiedd(9 
of an almo^ endless variety of 
inventions, (romUbe wai^'wkedt 
to the gimlet. Labour-^sanif 
maofaines, of eveiy descriptiM} 
am there founds and dtsfinguirii- 
ed AittericaBs, as well as foreign'*' 
ers of distinction, resort to it a« 
a place of rational amusement* ' 

The aHists of Connecticut have 
furnish^ Iheir fuH proportion of 
these curious and useiiul ihven« 
tions. The machine invented by 
Eli Whitney, Esq. of New-Haven, 
for cleansing cotton from the 
seeds, which are mingled with 
it when gathered, may he ranked 
with the most important inven** 
lions of any country* Omitting 
to mention at this time, the nu- 
merous useful machines and me- 
dicines invented in Connecticut, 
we cannot suppress our wishes to 
add our humble tribute of appro- 
bation, for the 'admirable Print- 
ing J'rsss, invented by Mr. John 
I. Welis of Hartford, Conn. 

While we admire thie ingenui- 
ty of the amiable and worthy 
artist, we cannot but lament, that 
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he has yet received but a little ! 
remuneration for his excellent ' 
invention. The writer, being ig- 
norant of the noble Art of Print- 
ing, himself, has called upon ex- 
perienced printers, to learn their 
opinion, in regard to the value 
of Wells^ Printing Press. They 
jreadily furnished the following 

Certificate. 

We, the undersigned, being 
educated as Printers, and having 
worked upon a variety of Presses, 
have no hesitation in pronouncing 
WelW Printing Press, as'superi- 
oiir to any (of the same expense) 
we have ever seen or used. At a 
single ^ti//, ^ folio, quarto, octavo, 
duodecimo, or indeed any other 
forniy is printed with a more even 
impression, and with greater fa- 
cility, than upon any oiber press 
we have seen or used* 

SIMEON L. LOOMIS. 

ROBERTS & BURR. 

JOHN RUSSELL, Jr. 

F. D. BOLLES. 

R. STORRS. 

P. CANFIELD. 

N. TOTTEN. 

J. LOWD. 
Hartford^ Feb. 1819. 
The foregoing remarks were 
made, and the certificate was 
signed without the solicitation or 
knowledge of Mr. Wells, whose 
modest merit has restrained him 
from puffing his own works, or 
begging others to puff them. Con- 
vinced of the excellence of his 
Printing Press, from the beauty 
of the work executed upon it, 
we have attempted te attract the 
attention of Printers to its merits; 
and sincerely hope, that, by pat- 
ronizing the artist, they may aid 



a native genius, and improve the 
art of printing. 



COBB't GRAHHATICAL EZFOSITOR^ 

THE very heading of this arti- 
cle, may excite a smile amongst 
the sturdy sons of literature. 
Crasus, the richest prince of the 
East', admiring the science of a 
great geometrician, invited him 
to his palace, and told hini, that 
a large portion of his wealth 
should be his, if he would imme- 
diutely make him as learned as he 
was. The great scholar answer- 
ed, " There is no royal road to ge^ 
ometry*^^ 

The road that leads to a know- 
ledge of Grammar, is mfested with 
thorns and clogged with rubbish ; 
and any inventioni>r improvement 
that removes them, and facihtates 
a knowledge of this indispensable 
branch of education, may. safely 
be pronounced useful. The in* 
genious Wbifford, by a novej 
mode of instruction, in a very 
short time, made his pupils ele- 
gant penmen ; and the ingenious 
Mr. Cobb, assisted by Mr. Reals, 
a gentleman of literary acquire- 
ments, has advanced his pupils 
in the knowledge of grammar,, 
with a rapidity which excites the 
astonishment of every one who 
has become acqainted with the 
progress of his pupils. Having 
examined a young lad of about 
thirteen, son of Mr. Horace Wads* 
worth, of this city, the doubts 
of the writer relative to the effi- 
cacy of this mode of instruction, 
were entirely removed. The pu- 
pil declared that when he entered 
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the grammatical scbool of Messrs* 
Cobb and Beals, that he could 
not distinguish a noun from a 
rerft, a conjunction from a preposi' 
tion^ a transitive from an intransi' 
•live ver6, and knewnothing of ca5e$ 
or tenses. Having attended school 
about twenty days, his preceptor 
directed him to parse, wherever 
he should be directed. He pars- 
ed with the accuracy of an ac- 
complished grammarian, different 
paragraphs in prose and verse; 
which he had never before parsed, 
and by a mode of instruction, it 
is believed, peculiar to these in- 
genious instructors, lie readily, 
from a noun J formed a ver6, ad- 
jective j. adverb, perfect participle, 
present participle, and compound 
perfect participle. 

The world has so long been 
deceived by quacks in literature, 
AS well as quacks in medicine, 
that it is extremely difficult to 
introduce any thing new, in either. 
But we may safelv pronounce 
that good^ from which good, and 
nothing but good, is produced; 
.and we sincerely hope that Mr. 
Cobb, who is the inventor of the 
Grammatical Expositor, which 
symbolically represents the vari- 
ous pa^ts of speech, and their 
relation to each other ; and Mr. 
Beals, who, by the most approved 
authors, and by oral instruction, 
aids the mechanical instruction of 
the Expositor, may meet with 
that patronage and encourage- 
ment, which their laudable exer- 
tions entitle them to from an in- 
telligent people. They are now 
teaching grammar in Hartford. 

porter's pateat ghvrv. 
ThQ manufacture of butter, in 



I an agricultural country like ours, 
is an important branch of female 
; industry, and in the usual mode 
of making it, very laborious. 
Mr. Porter, of Suffield, in this 
state, has invented, and obtained 
a patent for a chum, which facili- 
tates the making of this very im- 
portant article of life, in a man- 
ner scarcely to be believed with* 
put actual experiment. 

Although in New-England, but- 
ter is generally made from cream^ 
yet in many places in our coun- 
try it is manufactured directly 
from milk. By the operation of 
this churn; either are converted 
to butter in half the time, and witlv 
less than half the labour, than-in 
the usual way. In Connecticuf^ 
especially in fVindham and Litch- 
field counties, immense quantities 
of butter are made ; and from 
having' examined the model of 
this churn, and having obtained 
for the inventor, a patent for his 
invention, it is, without the know- 
ledge of the inventor, recom- 
mended to every farmer, as 
a most excellent implement in 
houshold manufacture^ 



UfLEV's REHEnT FOB TOOTB-ACHE. 

Amongst the usefid inventions 
and discoveries, by the citizens 
of Connecticut, that of CoL «/o- 
seph Utley, of this city, is certain- 
ly entitled to notice. The Medi- 
cal Faculty, may deem it an 
encroachment upon their pecu- 
liar privilege of curing %very dis* 
ease — sectmdem artem — (accord- 
ing to art;) and may scout a 
discovery in the healing art, mad^ 
by .a merchant, or any other 
class of citizens, but themselves. 
But it is a fact, perhaps not gene- 
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rally known, that a Conn ectkut 
mei^hant, <Mr. John Watson^ of 
East Windsor,) not many years 
itnce, had a premium awarded 
to him by Ihe Medical Society of 
Massachusetts^ for furnishing the 
test thesisy onr dissertation, upon 
i deepljr j^ientific subject. 

Col. Utley makes no preten- 
^oni to science, having spent his 
4ay$ in ibe active business of life* 
Without possessing a knowledge 
of Botany^ he, perhaps by acci- 
dent, to which many of the most 
Jkyiportant discoveries may be at- 
tributed, discovered shrubs in 
Connecticut, which, applied to 
4n aching tooth, would remove its 
pain. From those, he has formed 
a decoction or h'ncfttrc,. which, ap- 
plied to the gums, aft^r scarifying 
fhetn, almost invariably effects a 
<iure. Italsd removes scurvy from 
the guiitis; and, by its strong astrin- 
gent power, often fastens loose 
feeih. Scarfee ail individual can 
be found, who has not been more 
4>r less afflicted with the tooth- 
ache ; and to lose them by ex- 
traction, is not only painM, but 
Ughly disadvantageous to ' the 
piHilic speaker, and a great blem- 
ish to personal beauty. To pre- 
tence teefii, is most desirable; 
and it is believed that « Utleyh 
Reme^ mil preserve them* 

• \ 

MEW PUBLICATIONS. 

As we have already mentioned, 
we do not asphre to the character 
of '^Professional Reviewers ;" 
but sboLll endeavour to notice the 
publications of the day in a man- 
ner we deem most conducive id 
the advancement of useful know-* 
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However highly we misty esti- 
mate some Of the Reviews of our 
country, we confess we are 
amongst those who sii^erely be- 
lieve, that in some instances they 
have done an injury to the litera- 
ry character of out* count rymeh; 

That Englishmen and Scotsmen 
should assiduously endeavour to 
decry the scientific and literary 
character of Americans, elites 
no surprise. The rapidly rising 
sreatness of our Reptiblic, in a 
literary as well as in a political 
point of view, is wormwood to 
Britons. They endeavour to im- 
press upon the minds' of their 
countrymen, that America is an 
howling wilderness, or an out 
spread heaDi— ^that the people 
are semi-barbarVans, attd but just 
emerging from mental darkness* 
Their travellers in America re- 
turn home, and slander our coun^ 
try, and their Reviewers at home, 
abuse and torture our literaiy 
productions. T6 give a check 
to the alarming emigrdtion from 
that country to this, is not only 
the object of a watchful and jeal- 
ous ministry^ but of an haughty 
and insolent Uteratu Let &em 
go on— they "bite against a file." 

No wonder that a country which 
in ancient days produced a Bacon, 
a Newton, and a Locke, a Shake- 
speare, a Milton, and a Dryden ; 
and in more modern days, a Pope,, 
an Addison, a Johnson, a Cowper, 
and a Byron, should excite ad- 
miration. But, that, at near the 
close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the^wcnccwi 
reader shotild adopt and cherish 
the malignant aspersions of self- 
created censorsott the other side 
of the A;daiilic> nt literary treason * 
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it treats of. Although not written 
in the flowing and gorgeous style 
of Gibbon— the finished periods 
of Hume, nor with the classical 
elegance of our own Ram&ay 
and Marshall ; yet the language 
comports with the nature of the 
work. It is to be remembered 
that the venerable historian is 
also a divine^ and an ancient di- 
vine ; having reached to the age. 
of eighty-four years ; and if his 
style is in imitation of that of the 
fathers of the state, he uses as 
Shakespeare says, " words fitUd 
to the subject,^ 

The mechanical execution of 
the work, does credit to the Pub- 
lishers ; and we cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in a declaration of Dpct.. 
Morse, the American Geogra- 
pher, that, ^'TrumbtdPs History 
of Connecticut ought to be in the 
hands of every family in the state.n 

AaiTRM£TIC SufFLUPIBD, 4*0. 
By John J. White. 

The knowledge of Arithraetiq, 
; like that of Grammar, constitutes 
past season, been republished, j an essential. brancjh of commoDi 
together with a second volume, as well as classical education ; 
by Mess'rs Maltby, Goldsmith, ir ^ and the ready attainment of it is 
Co. and Samuel Wadsworth, at j a great desideratum* Treatises 
New Haven. upon •/?nf Amebic have been multi* 

The reputation of this work is; plied, within a few years, almost 
tooV^lestaM^hed tobe advanc- beyond the cnwwcrarton of the 



A country, no older in civilization 
than America, that has produced 
a Marshall, a Ramsay, an Ames, 
a Payne, fyc* may justly lay claim 
to an exalted rank in the literary 
world. 

Connecticut may justly be 
ranked high ampn^t the sisters 
of the American Republic, in ^ 
literary point of view. When 
it. is roiBembered, that she has 
given to the world an, Edwards, 
a Barlow, a Trumbtdl, an Hum- 
phreys, and a long list of poets, 
divines and scholars, that might 
be mentioned with rapturous ex- 
ultation, its limited territory 
seems to be expanded by its litera- 
ry eminence. 

Amongst the recent publications 
in Connecticut that have fall- 
ea under pur observation, we no- 
tice, witfi pleasure, mingled with 
veneration, 

- . TrumbtUPs History of Connecti- 
cut. The first volume of this in- 
valuable work, was printed in 
Hartford, by Mess'rs. Hudson and 
Goodwin, in 1797. It has, the 



ed by any thing we can say. 
Even the British critics, with all 
ibeir hostility against American 



arithmetician himself ; and al- 
though tl^e fundaniental princi* 
pies reqaain unchangeable, the 



productions, upon the receipt of • manners of treating the subjects, 
the first volume, condescended to by difierent authors, and teaching 



pronounce it a work of ^ome mer- 
it ! Although its minutia may oc- 
casionalty fatigue the reader, he 
will acquire, what it is the busi- 
ness of history to teach, a thor- 



itby different preceptors, are al- 
most as diverse as the authors 
and preceptors themselves. 

Mr. White, paving loijg been a 
Preceptor of high reputation, and 



ough knowledge of the country ' having discovered, (vom j^actical 
Vol. I. 5 
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experience, (he necessity of a| amine it, to give ifc their decided 
more simple mode of teacbiDg approbation* 
arithmetic, published a ^^ litik 
book " a few years since, for fl^ 
use of the mere beginner. Its 
utility was soon discovered by the 
public, and it has gained a deser- 
ved popularity* 

The work under considerattoa 
is more extended; and consti- 
tutes a duodecimo volume of con- 
siderable size. The contents of 
Uie work, correspond with its' ^- 
tlt. *' Arithmetic is Smplified*^ 
in such, a manner, that he who 
runs may read ; and a science 
which, from the old mode of writ- 
ing upon it, and teaching it, wa^ 
wrapped in mystery, is rendered 
^' familiar to the meanest capaci- 
ty.'' The pupil, by areolar grad- 
ation, is carried 1]>rou^ sim- 
ple additioTij subtraction^ multipU- 
cation^ and dimsion* He id then 



EssAX ©.» American Poetry, &c* 
By Soi»TKAv Baowir. 

This little volume of Poetry 
w«B published the past season, at 
New-Haven, by Mt. Hez» Howe. 
Th^ limits, and indeed the desi^ 
of A»s pifbKcation, prolubits us^ 
from a minute examination of 
yiis work. Without noticing 
here, what we* deem the beauties 
or the blemishes of ttiese poems, 
we casmot suppress the admira- 
tion we feel for the patriotism ot 
the author. He writes Witfc the 
spirit of an American, who foves 
Americans. 

The principal poem is entitled^ 
" Ah Essay on American Poetry^ 
and is divide* fHt» three j^^rts* faf 
the first part, the author tjius ex- 
presses, what we think a just ih-^ 



Un^t compound lumbers in the|ai ation at the insolent severity 
j)tetneF< manner., rle IS constant- 1 /? It ..^_ i>««i-.«.,««„ t« ^u^L 



ly,by queslioiis, referr^ back to 
Hs previous knowledge, to solve 
the difficulties that he encounters 
as h^ advances* Although we do 
Bot pretend. to be' "profoundly 
6Cientific,"^wetJiinkwe cancom- 
prebeiid Mr. White'* s system ; 
and feel confident, tbat if in ear- 
lier life, we could have enjoyed 
the benefit of it, we should have 
Been saved from .qauch vexation, 
and much head-ache, which was 
occasioned by the intricate and 
Complicated systems of Ward\ 
jOillvoorthj Pike, and many others. 
To parents, guardians, and mas^ 
ters, we most readily recommend 
tftis woric, for the..use of their chil- 
dren, wards, and apprentices ; 
School-Masters need only to ex- 



ot Foreign Reviewers j m their 
mode of treating Americm Pitbti- 
cations. We give the following 
as a spedimeii of the spirit and the 
poetry of the writer. 



Wliaterer foreign critics may advance, 
Icfsh OP Scottib, in EngJaBd or ii%rffti)ee, 
I heed it not ;<-iire look not tku^ for emn- 

domr ; , 
Biit, slmH AmerScad^ retail ^if ikmder ? 
Shall N^tnre^ Freeaiea b^m to Sv^smH 

Slayee, 
And watch the b^ck of prostituted knaves ? 
Owr presses change to execrable sewers. 
To catch the loathsome filth of Scotdl 

Rmewers ? 
Where sleeps, the pride that ^pnmM a 

foreign }^ke, 
And lordly EbglandVircm ^ceptWis^Mke ? 
Oh I w^n to life, aveagkif tpM t wafcet 
And her assumini;, critic sceptre break; 
Dash from her lip th'inebriating bowI> 
And rescue GeninsiVbrn her curst controF^ 
I^nefiththeibaleftil mfliieao<^^hef vf!ifii> 



MJittthnym 
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The h«f)es of Genitts raid of Wilftre Tain : 
Nottmtter tiow eKiJted be tiye mse, 
it ^Bes beoe&th a MsrHng criticS curse : 
HoireT«frBW«Gt1iie 8eii$,orflound the sense, 
ft 18 not British, mod iias no defence. 
An flmnplneys ot a Bwigtil majcfaann 

the skies—^ 
Those stnSm die aoonest, which the hi^h* 

eat rise* 
'Tfs wHh %» Clitic's as with Nature*^ laws, 
ne taiJesC spire tiieliyid Bgfatumg drams. 

loitbe leMMicZ paxt &e autlior k- 
bottn, mtii eoafliderable energy, 
to exette in his eoontrymen, m 
love %af Qfitive geDius, .and be- 
fliUiWB deserved eulo^e$ upoti the 
Bi^^ of Cohifnbkt. He $peaks 
Ui taptttres of Dwk/pif , and Fqyne ; 
and has tbe ifeltomiig eteguit 
^{NWtnrphe upoa B&rlm. 

And Bfirioiv ! Mysic^s heir-Apollo's child— 

ArpUAd th^ cradle all the Moses smilM ; 

•fo fiee weife Pancjr^s aitjr wiojs be- 
queathM, 

And on thy lips, ParniEissian odours 
breath'd : 

Thy Country yet shall own thy epic verse, 

And hear thy Muse her warlike deeds re- 
hearse. 

Her latest of&pring shall with joy behold 

The happy scen^ thy poln^h^d strains 
unfold ; * ? • ^ 

And distant Bards shall anxiously aspire. 

To share thy, Genius and jpar take thy fire . 



We -cannot but regret, however, 
fliat Mr. SrOTtm, who we think pos- 
sesses poetical talents, should em- 
ploy his cenius in writing an ad- 
dress '^Ton Pair of Butterflies at 
the surmtiit of the Alps^'^^ or upon 
any o^A«r summit or valley — "TAe 
Friendly Ac," (altfaou^ a subject 
pregnant with meaning) and above- 
ail, " Sohahns of Bnigmas.^^ We 
reallr hope Mr. Brown may not 
smomer his genius by proression- 
al ptirsnits, or pecuniary con- 
trcms; bat continue to instruct 
and amuse the public by his lu- 
cubrations* 



Mr. Samuel G. Goodrich, of 
this city, has recently published a 
wjtMEk of deserved celebnly, eoti- 
tledf^*' £le«i»t8 of Gehteral 
History, Ancient and Modern, 
&c* by ^' Alex. Prater Jhfiler^ F, 
S. S. JB. Prcfessor of tmtory in 
the University ofEdinburgh, Con- 
tiimed to 181 5, by " Thomas Rob- 
bins. A* M. Mvmter of the gospel 
in Bas^ ifVM»or^ Conn.'' 

Mess'rs Cooke and Hale hate 
published a third editon of a new 
^^ School Book,''^ muefa approved 
of, entitled ^' A Catechetical Com^ 
pend of General History, Sacred 
and Pr^ane, 4rc^ by Frederick 
Butler, A. M. 

These publications will be more 
particularly no^i^e J (not^' revieto- 



The third part celebrates the 
glory of America, and the glori- 
ous achievements o£AiB<ericaps, 
in patriotic strains. 

The remaini]:^ part of the vq? 
lame consists of ^^ Miscellanemis 

Pieces,^'^ upon » jpeat variety ofl «P') la jW next Miindber. 
subjects, many olwhich do credit 
to the author* Amongst theni, we 
mention, ■*' The Ro^ Exile'* — 
*' The Temple of PreedomWii-. 
" The Emigiant'ft Farewfell"*-- 
and ^^ The Soldier's Ri^o^^' — 
as those that please us. Others 
may be better pleased with otMr 
poenHi in tbi? volume. 



Robbins'^ Journal, President's 
Tour, and Memoirs of Jackson. 
For reasons very apparent to the 
jraader, the Editor is precluded 
from saying anything of these 
recent publications* But, at the 
request of the publis^rs, he feels 
at liberty to mention thej%c^ that 
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the frst mentioned work lias 
passed through eleven large edi* 
tions within a year past — that a 
verjr large edition of the second^ 
work is nearly all disposed of, 
and a second enlarged and im- 
proved edition will immediately 
be put to press — and that the 
Jirst and second editions of the 
last mentioned work, (amounting 
to 7,500,) meet with a rapid sale, 
and will shortly be exhausted* — 
Mr. Silas Andrusj^ of this city, is 
sole proprietor of the . two first 
mentioned works. 



SELECTED. 

ON MOX>£Rir P0$:XKY« 

In €?cry work regard the wtitei^fr edd,' 

Since none can compats moito than they 

intend. Pop^ 

ParnoisuM^ at present, is divided into par* 
ti*coloured fields of separate toes, which) 



at a distaoMy give it the appearance . of a 
com country. Or it m^j be cooipareid to 
a chess board^ where a good deal depends 
upon the dexterous moves of booksellers. 
The Poets tliemselves lia\e their respec- 
tive attributes as distinct and settled as 
those of the^tne Muses, Walter Seott 
should never be psdnted without the He- 
rsU(Ps Office in (he back ground, at least 
when he sits as a Poet, Lord Byron should 
be presented dining in state, upon his own 
hearty before a numerous and delighted as- 
sembly. Mr. Mcore should be drawn with 
KToit io tnie hand, and a h%dkui perched on 
the ether. Mr*. Crakhe sweepio^ a dirty 
garret^ and shaking his head phiioaopbtcal- 
Ty over every stain in the floor, while a vo- 
lume of Miithus peeps out from his pock- 
et. Couiplefl, clearing «/'eAfiaon*«4><efion^ 
01^ of Ineiegant words, «ottt it is reduced 
within the compass of twelve pages. Mr. 
Wilscm, putting forth taurel branches from 
an hospfaal window, and Dr. Mtad lode- 
ing on him with astonishment. Mr. Smtti^ 
ty crowned, with di paper cap made out of 
his. earlier productions. Mr. "Hogg teeing 
Sdtan*s Invisible World through a Scots 
mist ; and Mr. Wordswctfft^ accompanied 
by the Solitary^ inviting them all to take 
an excursion with ban to- refresh and vary 
their ideas. ' 
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('COLUMBIAN MUSE, ADVANCE AND CLAIM THY RIGHT.' 



ORIGINAL. . 
Parallel hetzoeen the Four Continents. 
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ASiii; 



While wand'ring fajncjr leads the mind to stfay, 
And at a glance the universe survey ; 
Through mental vision, we (he world embrace. 
And retrospectively its progress trace,. 
Ffoiq the first time whep light began io be^ . / 
And from daric chaod, rose order's great decree,. 

And first O^ Asia, parent of mankind, 
Where our first parents were in union joinM, 



VafUty. ^ 3: 

In Eden^a garden, where with joy supreme, 
They made unmixed happiness their theme. 
H^re first the blood of man, by brother^s hand, 
Call'd loud for vengeance, and first stainM the land* 
Here the Great Law, by God, for man ordainM, 
From Sinai's mount, with awe was first proclaim^. 
And here the Temple rose by Wisdom^ hand, 
The Wonder of the world — in beauty grand. 
The Babe or Bethlehem here first appeared, 
And here the Gospel trump at first was h^rd. 
Here first Mahommed rose, with wond'rous power, 
To. rule thy realm, or all thy realm devour. 
O Asia, vast and boundless in domain. 
The source of all our happiness and pain. 
What gloom enshrouds thy vast dominion round. 
What chains the human.mind^ in thee is bound. 
Victims to Idolatry, thy people fall, 
And Superstition here is all in all. 
Usuqped power thy millions sweep away, 
And thousands &H and perish in a day. 
But hope revives, that Light will shed its rays 
And call thee back to thy once glorious days. 
That Reason and Philosophy will burst Ay chains. 
And pure Religion wash away thy stains. 

Toht contiiiteedm 
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'*A SIHGUB niSR« WITH WORCDIENTS IfVMEROUS.'' 

REVOLOnOKanY AJJECPOTES, ^c 



or GEN. WASHINGTON. 
At the severe batUe of Mimmouth^ Gen- 
eral JTashington met Gen. Charles Lee, 
(an Engliahmaa in the service of America) 
retreating from the field of battie. He 
demanded the retuson of his conduct. Lee 
anawered-^'^ American troops etfinnot stand 
hefore British grenadiers^* H^ashington 
coolj replied — " You never tried /Aem," 
and ordered the troops to face abont and 
charge the enerajr. 



OP GEN. PUTi^AM. 
Being once, in particular, asked, 
whether he did. not seriovsi^r believe that 
a well appointed British army of five 
thousand veterane, could march through 
ihe whole continent of America ? He re- 
plied briskly, no doubt, if tbej behaved 
civil^; and paid well for every thing they 
wanted— ^t^alter a moments pause, add- 
ed, if fhfnr shd^Id attempt it in a hostile 
manner, (though the -American men wera 
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oat of the qudistioD} tfae woawn, witt their 
ladles and brooiastickj, woidd J^ock them 
all on the bead before thej had got half 
way through, 

OF GEN. ETHAN ALLEN. 

As this braTO and iKoeotrie patriot ap- 
proached the Britbh fort at Ticonderoga^ 
with hit forces^ he sent asamaions to the 
coaunaoder to fttrnender the ioft inupedj- 
ately. After bestowii^ upon him the usual 
epithets, in those days, of rebels $cmmir€l^ 
traitor^ Sec. he «sked bj what authority 
he made the demand — Allen immediatelhr 
replied, ^^ BywUhmity of Ae grui J& 
HOVAH and tht CorUnrtfcnial Congress:^* 

When a prisober in England, he was ih- 
vited to dine witbliis majesty. Geom III. 
and the Queen. Being seatea near them, 
he accidentally took into hb mouth a 
small W^st India pepper, df e^treiae pun- 
gency. The effect was immediately ob- 
served by' the tears in his eyes, and the 
strangling in tiis tiux>at. AHen very de- 
Iit>erately took the pepper from his mouth 
with his fingers, laid it dowfi hw fais plKte, 
and looking at it, exclaimed^*^ Lie there^ 
^ou litiie hat curse — I shall ioarU to light 
mypipemihyouitfUir dinntr, 

•OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
' The bravery of Arnold, ui the early 
stages of the revolutionary war, was pror 
verbial ; and he received a severe wound 
in his hg. Alttr be hecaoae a dastardly 
traitor, and commanded a part of the 
British forces, he took an American cap- 
tain prisoner. He asked him-^** WTiat 
do you think the \Amerieam would do wifh 
«€, */ they shot^ld take me prisoner P^-^ 
The captain replied-*^^ They would cut off 
your legy which was wounded in the service 
»f your country^ and bury it with qfi tH 
honours qf war — Immediately aftef^ they 
would hang Ihe rest </ your body,^^ 



AMUSSHENT. 
Evening Party in Boston. 

[In the l^t "Boston Weekly 
Magazine'' a Sfr. Twig^em^ through 
tlHl m#dii|i« Q^ thftt lOtftfvAtiQg ^« La- 
dies MiSGEi^cANT,'' giTes the foilo>w- 
itig hutnotirbusfd^scrrption ofan Eve- 
ning Party In that (to use his terms) 
'* blK towi^.'' The SociAf, Com- 
panion'' with the m\i o( «' Ariel" 
when more serfcws s^hj«€ts do not 



occttpf *tte|itfoii, wiH attempt a 
4e9crtption of similar parties in 
some of the^Vea^ towns in Connect- 
icut.] 

Upon my entrance into the parlour ^ I had 
to go Uiron^ the very iaieresting ceremo- 
njr of being formally introdvced to about 
a dozen lames and gentlemen, whom I did 
not know, and a doasen more whom I bad 
seen a dozen times before.— ^This over, I 
ieated myself in an obscore corner of the 
room^ and mated ofKm the different ex- 
pressions of the different countenances that 
adotned the Padour. 

While one ymu^ lady sat between two 
gentlemen, wnisperiog sweetly in their ears, 
aaothfsarsat scowling, tike my old Aunt 
Pirn, tha^ keeps ^hool to teach young 
children their A B ab^s. — A third looked 
as goodoatitred as If her pveetheart was 
present, and a fourth as dull at if she had 
none. 

Well ! 4f|f r sitting sopne time, there wa& 
a stir made among the ladies, and after 
0>nsiderab)e wfaispenng, a play was pro- 
posed called Pawns, jf I do not mistake. 
A lady went round with a hat, and in the 
short tpac6 of ten ndantes, it was crammeid 
tnth combs, thimbles, smielli^g-bottles, and 
indispensibles. This play, though not ve- 
ry e^ateiftidiibg to^ your hamble servant 
appeared to delight the young ladies and 
gentlemen presefnt, who appaied to be 
ponaefsod of a laore vblatife disposition, 
than the writer of this article. 

Every one, except myself, appeared in 
good huniour. The girls seemed pleased 
with being kissed, and the young fellows 
appeared delighted fai kissing them. Now 
all this, I could have borne without com- 
plaining,^ but alas ! 1 was doonied to a se- 
verer tHal. When the play was anished, 
a eonjf ^at proposed-^^' Will you &yoar 
ut with a song, Mr. TWig'em,^' said tiie 
sweet Misa Tiffany* ^^ I ^nevet sing mft- 
daitt,^ said i, vdi^cooly. «^ Ah ! here's 
Mr. Nightingale,^' saidl^r!. Bohea, "he 
tioi;* deMjfhtftili^, I amteld-^shall I ask 
you for a song, sir .^^ '^ Indeed madam, I 
should be very happy to sing^ but really- 1 
have a veiy bad cotd, you will please /» 
excuse me.'' ^^ Mr* N. appears so hoarse, 
I suppose, we must excute him,'* said Mi»r 
Tiffany. [Mem. pretty good hffit to Mr. 
N. that his singing didn't please Miss Tif- 
fany.] 

** Well, I am sure you ting, Mr, Choris- 
ter,** said Mrs. Juconet. *^ Why madam; 
*' sa^d Mr. Choristerj I must be§ to W ex^ 
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ciued far the same reason asngped bv Mr., 
Nightingale.^ 1 have a very bad cold in^ 
deed,"" 

" Do yovL 811^ Mr. Pewitt ?" ** I neyer 
smg ID . conpaQy, madam^" ^' Yba sing) 
Mr. Posey, I believe.*' ^' Really madaiQ) 
I do not know the whole words of one sin- 
gle song.** So it went on and each one had 
some excnsp, until it come to my turn a- 
gain). and when I was asked to nn^, for the 
sake of making abegianing, I roared out 
* Old King Cole,' in such a strain that ne- 
r^r a one of the party thought of asking 
me to sing again during, the evening. Now 
it was my turn to call for a soag, so I 
called on Miss Tiffany — but shd bad a^ 
liiMkir^ cold, and didn t think she could 
get through a sonjg ^^no way in the world," 
Mrs. Bohea declared she ^* never sung a 
song" tnberlile.. ^' Mrs. Jac<|oet never 
sing in company" [luckyiror them tjguess.] 
''^ Miss Bodkin said,^ that it was a long 
time since 6he had attmipied to sipg,;but 
sae would try to oblige the company*— so 
a/ter hemmixig three times, ami coi^^hiag 
twic9fc Miss Bodkin got tknugh^ one vees^ 
of the ^^ Sailor Boy," and aboui^ half anr 
other, and then hemmfd and>co)i|^d, and 
tiiut up her mQuth,,and then opened it again 
and sipnpeiBedt and declared she coiikl mi>t 
recollect another iioA'— i^ hare yi^ im.ead 
to the amusements, and then we had some' 
a^plQs, and some nuls^ and son^a raisltts, 
and a g^ass or two of cordial, anil tias. my 
ftUr readers out of town, is Qjhir descrip^ 
tion of an evening party tn town, and this 
is what some call comfortable. 



A professed woman-'hater asked » gcntf 
u^wtid, facetiotts man, what he snfifK)- 
sed women wete made for. He repH«d,. 
Womeo) were nade, so fate deckresw 
Tfi^ taiMihe oiir mfles add oar earai 
And this is i^^; for by my troth, 
Thsgr're very apt to n^ bottj. 
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Hints for the Ladie8.i—The longer a 
woman remains single, the more apprehen- 
sive will she be of entering into the state 
of wedlock. At seventeen or eighteen^ a 
girl willplunge into it often without fear or 
wit i at twenty^ she will begin to think ; 
at twenty^four^ Will weigh and discrimin- 
ate ; at twenty^eighi^ wiU be afraid of ven- 
turing; at thirty^ will turn about, and look 
down the hill she has ascended, and repent 
that she has attained that summit 



Marriage and Celibacy, 

Doct. Johnson, in hisiaimitablG '* Prince 
of Abyssinnia,*' says— ^^Marriage has many 
pains, but Celibacy has no pleasures.'^ 
Other Doctors doubt that ; and ^ Who shall 
decide wl^n Doctors disagree.' 



Editor'^s Closet. 

Our readers will perceive that the most 
of the first Number of our MacAaias,. is de- 
voted to subjects relating to Connecticat. 
It is the very design of the publication ; 
and this course will be pursued^, not 
however to the absolute exclusion of 
interestihg. matter, relating to our adjoin^ 
ing sister states, our whole Republic, and 
the world at large. Certainly the kistoryy 
btographyj agriculture^ matmfacture^ eiml^ 
literary and eccksictstical imtituiions^man*^ 
nfTSy customs and hahits of our own state and. 
citizens, are more immediately interesting,, 
than subjects relating to other states and> 
kingdoms. Why we should be perpetually 
exploring other countries, soaring in other 
worlds, and remain blind to the beauties 
and advantages of our own, cannot be pmr- 
cieved. Our aim Is to treat of common, 
subjects in a> manner^ if possible,, interest- 
ing to the common reader; and endeat*. 
vour to render ^^ familiar thiuganeW|.and 
new things familiar." 

Hie *' Scientific JoumaP^ conducted by 
one of the first ornaments of our state and 
country, Professor SiUimmi^ of New-Ha- ' 
ven, furnishes a rich repast for the seienti- 
\fU scholar ; but is above the comprehen- 
sion of most of the numerous reading men 
in Cbmuictic^t. The^^ Rdigious InXeUi- 
geneer*^ pttUisfaed at New-Haiven, ui m- 
teresting to all, as religion is important to. 
all. Our Journal, we do not pretend to 
be exclusively, seientifie or exclusively re- 
ligious ; but hope it may not injure the 
cause o{ science or religion,*^ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received some valuable Com- 
munications^ although unexpected at a 
stage so early in the fnblication of our 
Magazine. In additson to the gentlemen 
who have engaged to contribute to it, we 
earnestly invite the Praetieal Farmer, to 
eommunicate the result of their successful 
^xpaiiments in husbandry* 'Hie plain lan- 
guagftpf the (armer is ike best of all adapt- 
ed to agricultural subjects ; and if slight 
alterations in wthogymphy and punctuation 
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are necesBarjr, thej will he ' made before 
the commoaicatioD goes to press. 

The Proprietors of the different manu' 
faotories of irony Sbtien and woollen €hth$j 
domesHe sptriU^ and indeed of every manu- 
factory, are solicited to give us anacecmnt 
of the origm, pngptus^ And tuceest of their 
establUliments ; mentioning the date when 
they went into operation— the improTement 
in machinery',— 'the number of hands em- 
ployed, and other facts connected with 
them. 

The historian — the biographer - the mis- 
ceilaneous scholar, and the poet, are seve- 
rally urged to communicate for our differ- 
ent departments. The utmost secrecy 
shall be observed when enjoined ; and a 
compensation made upon request. 



deQed so as to embrace ^e 'Wliole tonnty 
of Windham. Societies have abo been 
jfonned in I^Meld and New-London 
counties. We respectfully solicit commu- 
nications from the Corresponding Secre- 
taries of each ; aiid of all other Agricultu- 
ral Societies in the State. 

Mr. Marcus Bull, formerly of this city, 
now of Philadelphia, has generously pre- 
sented the Mariford Coun^ Agricultural 
Socie^ wilh a ^^ Com Shelling Machine ;** 
I and the Society has acknowledged the fa- 
, vour in a way the most grateful to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Bull, by presenting him with a 
Vote of Thai^. We hope to be enabled 
to notice thb ^^Udeful InTCntion*' in our 
next number. 

We had prepared a ^ Bfoatbly Intelli- 



A. K. is thanked for his deeply interest- 
ing Hymn, and the music affixed, for tiie gencer,^^ for f'ebruary Iff 19, and it was 
" New Year ;" but as our Magazine com- '  
mences for February, it is omitted- We 
would inform him and all our Patrons, 
that Music is not embraced in our plan 
nor have our Printers* or it is believed any 
one in town. Music Types. 



We could not obtain the organization 
oflhe ^^ Hartford County Agricultural So- 
ciety,*^ for 1819, in time for this number. 
The original organization, as it unfolds the 
objects of the Society, we consider as high- 
ly worthy, of preservation. A Society has 
been established in Pomfret for many, 
years, which, we understand is to be mo- 1 



put in type ; but other matter, which we 
considered moK ioEteresting, prevented its 
insertibn; Our "Poetical Department'* 
is very limited for the same reason. We 
are very sensible we have an arduous task 
to perform, when we attempt to ];^ase 
every body. Some may be pleased with 
<»ie things— some with another— and some 
there are who are detemuned not to be 
pleased with any tsing. 



Commuttica,tioiis for thh Magazine, if 
possible withont po^ge, are to be made 
to Messrs. J. ^ W. RUSSELL, Hartford. 
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ORIGINAL. 

MmUTVRZ HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT. 

(Continued from fuge llC) 



THE reasons for the emigra* 
tion of Englishmen to America, 
has been brieflj given. That 
portion of them who landed in 
that part of it which is called 
Ken-England^ ceitainly had pros- 
pects as cheerless and gloomy be- 
fore them, as ever encountered 
any pilgrims , upon the face of 
the globe. When they landed 
vofon the Rock of Plymouth, in 
1620, they found thraiselves in 
a severe climale-^opon a soil 
by no means fertile-— surrounded 
hy a clan &( ferocious barbariana, 
and constantly reducing^ in num- 
ber, by tiie ^^ pestilence that walk- 
^hin darkness J and the destruction 
that wasteth at noon dayJ^'^ 

Had our ancestors landed where 
Pizarro, at the head of the Span- 
iards, first contaminated tbe mild 

Vol. I. 



climate and productive soil of 
South America, we cannot tell 
what would have been the result. 
But we do know what North 
America has been and is — we 
know also, what South America 
has been and is* Th% Jlrst^ since 
Europeans arrived, has ever been 
occupied by freemen, determined 
to be freO) and to leave the free'-> 
dom they enjoyed, as a rich lega* 
cy^to their posterity. The second 
has been the theatre of the most 
diabolical wickedness that ever 
stained the annals of human de« 
pravity, and the catalogue of hu- 
man crimes. The unoffending 
natives fiorst became victims to an 
hellish clan of avaricious, impla- 
cable, and cruel Spaniards; and, 
as an evidence that punishment in 
this world treads upon the heelir^ 
6 
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of transgression, the American I To all people, unto whom this pre 



Spaniards have themselves en* 
dured all the calamities which a 
tyrannical government and a mer- 
ciless priesthood could inflict. 

Nothing more conclusively 
proves the unyielding persever- 
ance) and unconquerable ener^ 
of the^ first settles, of New-Eng- 
land, than their firmness' under 
the army of aufienogs to which 
they were subjected. It is iiot 
within tiie cbnapaiS' of the imagin- 
ation, to conceive of a situation 
more pregnant with despair, and 
more destitute of hope. Driven 
from their native land by perse- 
cution, to return was worse than 
death — and even to return, was 
not in their power. Famine, 
with all its horrours, stared them 
in the face, and the arrows and 
tomahawks of savages shewed how 
readily they might be made vic- 



9erU writing shall come, Ro^ 
bert, Earl of Warwick, sendetk 
greeting, m owr Lo&a God ever^ 
lastuig* 

KNOW ye, that the said Robett, 
Eart of Warwick, for divers good 
causes and consideration^ him there* 
unto moving, 'bath given, gyanted^ 
bargained, sold, enfeoffed, alitftned, 
and confirmed, and by these pre- 
sents doth give, grant, bargain, 9^ 
enfeoff, altene, and confirm, lintd 
the right honourable Willfam, VtS^ 
count Say and Seal, the right hoft* 
ourable Robert, liOrd 'Brook, the 
right honourable Lotd' Rich, and 
the honourable Charies Fieneet, 
Esq. Sir Nathaniel Rich, Knt. Sir 
Richard SaltOnstall, Knt. Richaid 
Knightly, Esq. John Pym, Esq. 
John Hampden, John Humphrey, 
Esq. and Hert>ertPelham, Esq. their 
heirs and assigns, and their associ- 
ates forever, all that part of New- 



tims to barbarians. Having no ^"^'^''^V^.f ?!!:^*' which lies anil 



hopes from civilized, or uncivil- 
ized men, no human beings ever 
had more occasion to '^ rely vpon 
the God of their saltation J^ ' 

In 1634, fourteen years after 
the first landing of Englishmein at 
i^Iymoutb, the design of j>ene- 
trating into the interior, and 
planting a new colony, was car- 
ried into execution. Our ances- 
tors had obtained a Patent for 
the state of Connecticut, fion 
(he only, civilized power which 
had any right to grant it ; leaving 
it to tbe grantees to make tfa^ 
best terms they could widi th^ 
savages* This great title deed is 
inserted for the double purpose 
of jsbewing the strength of the 
title by which we claim the terri- 
tory of Connecticut, and the pre- 
cise and perspicuous language in 
which it is couched. 



eitends itself frdto a rivet there xal- 
led Narraganset river, the space of 
forty leagues upon a straight line 
near the sea shore towards tbe south- 
west, west and by south, or west, 
as the coast lieth towards Virginia, 
accounting three English miles to 
the' league ; and also all and sfngulat 
the lands and hereditameilts^ whatso- 
ever, lying and being wlthio the 
lands aforesaid, north and sontb in 
latitude and breadth, atid in length 
aiid longitude df and within, all the 
breadth aforesaid, tbronghottt the 
main lands there* from the weaters 
ocean to th6 seeth sea, and all lands 
and grounds,' place and places, soil. 
Wood, and woods, grounds, havens» 

Sorts, creeks, and rivers, waters, 
sbings, and hereditaments whatso- 
ever, lying within the said space*, 
and every part and parcel thereof. 
And also all islands lying in Ameri- 
ca aforesaid, in tbe said seas, or et* 
ther of thenf, on the western or eas* 
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tefD ooAsCsy or parts of the said 
tx%ciB of lands, by these present* 
mentioned to be giTen, gtantedy baf * 
gained^ solk], eDfieoffed, aMened, «i|d 
eoofiimed, asd also aJl iiikies> and 
minerals^ as. wieH, royal mines oi 
gold and bilver, as olher inii^es and 
liioeeals whataoever, in tbe said 
Iftods a&d premises, or any pari there- 
jpf, and also Ibe several rivers within 
the said limi^t by what name or 
aaines soever called or known, and 
all jnrkdiclions, irights, and royaj* 
lies, libertic'Sv iineedoiQB, immunities, 
powers, priviteges, franchises* prer. 
smineQces^ and conunodities what- 
SMTef « which tbe said Robert* Earl 
«f Warwick, now hath or bad, or 
night uses exercise, or enjoy, in pr 
wiSitn any pari or parcel thereof, 
Weptiag and reserving to his ma- 
jesty, , his hairs, and successors, the 
Qftb part of all gold and silver ore, that 
shall be found within the said pre- 
mises, or any parlor parcel thereof: 
To HA v^ and to bold the said part 
of New- England in America, which 
lies and elands and is abutted as 
aforesaid. And tbe said, several ri- 
fMvand every part and parcel there- 
of» and all the said islands, rivers, 
ports, havens, waters, fishings, 
mines, minerals, jurisdictions, pow*^ 
era, franchises, royalties, liberties, 
privileges, commodities,, heredita- 
ments, and premises, wh^tsoev^r 
with the appertenances, unto tbe said 
William, Viscount S^ and Seal, 
Robert, Lord Brook, Robert, Lord 
Rich, Charles Fiennes, Sir Nathan- 
iel Rich, Sir.Ilichard SaltonsUll, 
Richard Knightly, John Pym, John 
Hampden, J(^n Humphrey, and Her^ 
bert Pelfaam^ their heirs, assigns and 
their associates, to tbe only proper 
and absolute use and behoof of them 
the aaid. William, Viseount Say and 
Seal, Robert, Lord Brook, Robert, 
Urd Rich, Charts Fiennes, Sir 
>(ath^niel ]&ich» Sir fticbard Salton- 



stallfRidMUd Knightly,' John 'Pymi: 
John Hampden, John Humphrey,. 
and Herbert Pejham, their heirs and 
assigns, and their associates for ever. 
more* In witness wbeiseof the said) 
Robert, Earl of Warwick, hath bere*^ 
unto set his band and seal, the niaew 
teenth day of March, in theseventhi 
year of the reign o'f our sovereign 
Lord Charles, by the Grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, defender of the Aiith,. 
&c. Aniio<}. Ddmini, 163(li 

Signeds Skuded^ ^md ddawtd in- 
ike ftumice of 

WAiiTsa WiiAuna. 
. Tfi<»ias HowaoM. 

lloaEaT Warwick. A Seal. 

It is j^L subject upon v^hich tbe 
juvenile reader may wfell reflect 
with delight, that our ancestors 
were thus cautious in securing the* 
claim to the colony against those 
conflicting claims, which have, in' 
many portions of the world, inun- 
dated disputed territories in blood. 
Equally cautious in clothing offi- 
cers with necessary power to gov- 
ern, they obtained the following 
"Conunission" for tiieir first goy- 
emo^r, John Winthbop — 

Articles made between the right 
honourable the lord Viscount Sdy 
andSeal^Sir Arthur Hasselring, 
Barpnety Sir Richard Salton- 
stall J Knighty Henry Lawrence^ 
Henry Darley^ and George Fen- 
„ TDXcky^ EsquireSy on the one part^ 
and John Winthrop^ Esq* the 
younger^ of the other^ the Tth 

Fiist, THAT we, in our names; 
and the rest of the company, do by 
these ^preaants appoint John Win* 
Ibrop, the yoanger,goyemour of the 
ri?€r Connecticut, in New-Eoglafwi 
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And of tlw torbour and ptftcts ad- 
jointng, for the space of one y«ar, 
from his aiTival there* And the said 
John Winthrop doth undertake and 
covenant for bis part, that he wiU, 
with all convenient speed,, repair 
to those places, and there abide as 
aforesaid for the best advancement 
of the company's service. 

Secondly, That so soon as he 
comes to the bay, he shall endeavour 
to provide able men to the number 
* of fifty, at the least, for m^ing of 
fartifieatiOM, and building of houees 
at the river Connectieut, and the 
.harbour adjoining) first for tbeiyown 
present acconunodatioosy and then 
such houses as may reeeive men of 
quality, which latter bouses we 
would have to be builded wKbin the 
fort. 

Thirdly, That he shaH employ 
those men, .according to his best 
ability, for the advancement of the 
company's service, especially in 
the particulars alcove mentioned, du* 
ring the time of ^is government ; 
and shallalso give a &ue and just 
account of all the monies and goods 
committed to hi9 managing. 



Fonrtidy, Thai' ferailBb' as^aliail 
plant there how, In the beginning, 
he shall take care that iktj plant 
themaelves either at the harbour, or 
near the month of the river, that these 
places may be the better strength- 
ened fojr their own aafety , and to that 
end, that they also set down lb such 
bodies together, as they may be 
most capable of an entrenchment ; 
provided that there be reserved un» 
to the fort, for tbe maintenance of 
it, one thousand or fifteen hnndted 
acres, at least, of good ground, at 
near adjotnuig'tHercustoas maybe. 
Fifthly, i Tl|i« lorumticb as tiie> 
service will take biia off -from bit 
ownemplafmeiit, the* coshP^J ^^ 
eqgage tbemselvesi to gii^e him ai 
just and due consideration for tfaa 
same* In witness whereof we have 
interchangeably bereuntosubscribedi 
our nametk 

W. Say and Seal, 

Henry Lawkcncs, 

Richard Saltohstall, 

George Fenwiok, 

AiiTiivR Hasselkivo, 

Henry DarIiEY. 
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caj^j^EcncvT eiogrhfef, 

GEN. ETHAN ALLEN. 



IT was our intention to Jiavf 
continued the Biography of Gem 
Ddvid Hvmphrei/s in this numbei^; 
but a variety of facts w^ich wena 
indispensably neceasary to give 
the reader a correct view of hit 



life, could not be obtaiMd* in^ 
time to enable 119 to parsiia ths/t 
subject in this niuaber. The 
object of the Bi0^apher^ii&.jl3he 
Hiatoiian ought to be accuracy ; 
and it is better to^«fl«tatnui igoo* 
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>mtiM ^ffimn*^ Am to vcnitslc 
in eiHier. As a' ««b6tttate, we 
present the reader with a brief 
^etch of the Kfe of Gen. Eth^ 
Allen, a native of Connecticut. 
It is contained in the ^^ American 
Biographical Dictionary ^^ com- 
piled by ThovMLs £• Rogers^ Esq. 
a woik which is in tfie hands of 
but few of our readers, but which 
ought to be in the hands of 




««ETHAN ALLEN, a brigadier 
iBerat in fhe wur witii Great 
Mtstn, was boni in SaKsburj, 
Connecticut. While he was joung, 

' his parents emigrated to Vermont. 
At me commencement of the dis- 

, turbances in this territory, about 
the year 1770, he took a most ac- 
tive part in favour of the green 
mountain boys, as the settlers 
were then called^ in opposition to 
the government #f New^York. 
An act «f otttlawFy against him 
was passed by ths^ state, and 500 
guineas were oifered for his ap- 
prehension; but his party was too 
numerous and fitidifiil to permit 
him to be disturbed by any ap- 
prriiensions for Us safety ; in all 
the stru^es of the day he was 
succes^ul ; and he not only prov- 
ed a valuable friend to ttiose, 
whose cause he had espoused, 
but he was humane and generous 
toward those with whom he had 
to contend. .When called to take 
the field, he showed himself an 

. able leader and an intrepid sol- 

:dier» ^ 

The news of the battle of Lex- 
ington determined Col. Allen to 
engage on die side of bis country, 

• and inspired him wiHi the desire 
ef demonstrating Iris attachment 



by sdme 1)oId etpleit 
hile Ins mind was in fliis state, 
a plan for taking Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point by surprise, 
which was formed by several 
gentlemen in Connecticut, wais 
communicated to him, and he 
readily engaged in the project* 
Receiving directions from the 
general assembly of Conneeticuf 
to rake Ae green mountain boys, 
and cooduet the enterprise, he 
coHected S30 of the hardy set> 
tiers, and proceeded to Castleton. 
Here he was unexpectedly joined 
by Cbl. Arnold, who had been 
commissioned by the Massachu- 
setts' comntiittee to raise 400 mem 
and effect the same object, which 
was now about to be accomplish- 
ed. As he had not raised flie men, 
he was admitted to act as an assis- 
tant to Col. Allen. They reached 
the lake opposite Ticonderoga on. 
the evening of the 9 A of May, 
1775. With the utmost difficulty 
boats were procured, and 83 mett 
were landed near tiie garrison* 
The approach of day rendering it 
dangerous to wait for the rear, it 
was determined immediately to 
proceed. The commanded in 
chief now addressed his men, rep- 
resenting th^t they had been for 
a number of years a scourge to 
arbitrary power, and famed for 
their valour, and concluded with 
saying, " I now propose to ad- 
vance before you, and in person 
conduct you through the wicket 
gate, and you that will go with me 
voluntarily in this desperate at- 
tempt^ poize your firelocks." At 
the head of the centre file, he 
marched instantly 'to the gate, 
where a sentry snapped his gun 
at him,' and retreated through the 
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MTered fray ;tiejprd8sed forward I ainribfr 

iat0 the fqrt, and /i^rm^ed Us men edn^j|ra.ini)$,.:fiiat fa^. surren 



pn the parade in such a manner 
^ to face two opposite barracks. 
Three hua^eas awaked the garri^ 
son* A sentry, who asked quar- 
ter, pointed out the ajpartments 
pf Die commanding officer; and 
Allen^, vith a drawn sword over 
the be^d of €?pti Pe I4 Place, 

Sho was und^^sed, demanded 
le surrender pf ^ the fort. "By 
what authority do yoa demand 
it V^ inquired the astonished 
commander. "I demand it," said 
Allen '^in tl^e name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Contineh- 
^ Congress." The summons 
could, not be disobeyed; ^nd 
the fort with its very valua- 
ble stores, and; 49 prisoners, wa^ 
immediately surrendered. Crown 
Point was taken the ^ame day, 
^d the capture of a slopp of war 
soon afterwards ;made Allen and 
his brave party complete in^sters 
Qf lake Chanmlain. 

In the fall of 1775, he was sent 
twice into Canada to observe the 
dispositions of thQ. people, and 
attach them, if possible, to the 
^niericaii cau§e. Duri,ng this 
last tour, Col. Brown met him, 
and proposed an attack on Mon- 
treal, in concert. The proposal 
was eagerly embraced, a^d CoL 
Allen with HO men,. near 80 of 
whom were Canadians,- crossed 
the river inthe night of Sept. 24. 
In' the morning tk^ waited with im- 
patience for the signal from Col. 
Brown, who agreed to co-<^erate 
with him ; but he waited in vain. 
He made a resolute defence 
against an attack of 500 men, and 
it was not till his own party was 
reduced by desertions to the 



dered. A moment afterwarda 
a furious savage rushed towards 
him, and presented his -firelock 
with the intent of killing him. It 
was only by making use of the 
body of the officer, to whom he 
had given his ,sw([^^ as a shield^ 
that he escaped destruction. 

He wa^ now kfjpt fpjf some time . 
in irons and treated with th^ 
greatest cruelty. He was sent t(t> 
England as a prisone)*, being tts-^ 
s(]red that the baiter would be tibe 
reward of his rebellion wh^ he 
arrived there. After his afrival^ 
about thie middle of Decenri>er, 
he was lodged for a short lime in 
Pend^pi^i^ caf Ue, near Falmoutii*^ 
On the 8th of January, 4776, 1^ 
wa9 put op board a l^gsit^, and bjr 
a circuitous route canic^ to Hal<f 
ifax. Here he r^main^ c0n6ne^ 
in the jail from June to (hioh^r; 
when he was removed to New-; 
York. Puring the ^ssage to thi^ 
Iplace, C^pt. Bui^e, a daring pri* 
sober, prof^osed to kill the British 
captain and seize the firigate ; but 
Col. A)len refused tp rengage k# 
the plot, and was probably tbe 
means of preserving the life of 
Capt* Smith) yfhf> had treated 
him very politely. He wa^ kept 
at New- Yoric, about a year 4nd'a* 
half, sometimes imprisofied and; 
sometimes permitted to be om 
parole. While here, he had sm 
opportunity to observe the inlui^: 
man manner, in whieh ^ Ameri-^. 
can prisoners were treated. In* 
one of the chui^heS) 10 wl^ch 
they were crowded, he ^am seveai 
lying dead at one time, and eOem. 
biting pieces of chips &&m h9B^ 
ger* He calculated, that of tim^ 
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prisoners taken at Long-Island 
and fort Washington, near SOOO 
perished by hunger and coM, or 
id compequence of diseases occa- 
sioned hj the impufitj of their 
prisons. 

Colonel Allen tras exchanged 
for CoL Campbell, Majr 6, 1778, 
and after having repaired id head- 
quarters, and offered bis servii^es 
to General Washington in case his 
health should be restored, he re- 
tlimed to Vermont* His arrival 
on die evening of the last of May 
gave his friends gi^eat joy, and it 
was announced by diedUschaige 
of Cannon* As an expression of 
confidence in his painotisin and 
military talents^ he was very soon 
appointed to the command of the 
state militia* It does not appear 
however, that his Uitrepidity was 
ever again brought to the test, 
tliough his patriotism was tried by 
an unsuccessful attempt of the 
British, to bribe him to attempt a 
Union of Vermont with Canada* 
tie died suddenly at his estate in 
Colchester, February 1 3, 17Bd- 

General Allen possessed strong 
towers of mind, but they never 
telt the influence of education. 
Though he was brave, humane 
and generous ; yet, his conduct 
does not seem to have been much 
influenceii by considerations resr 
pecting that holy ' and merciful 
Beinjg, whose character and whose 
commands are disclose4 to us in 
the scriptures. His notions, with 
regard to religion, W^re such, as 
to prove, ihat those, Who rather 
confide in their own widdpm than 
seek instruction from Heaven, 
may embrace absurdities^ which, 
would disgrace the understanding 



of a ehild. He believed, with Py« 
thagoras,. that man, after deaths 
would trailsmigraf^ into beasts^ 
birds, fishes, reptile, dre* and of< 
ton informed his friends, that he 
himself expetted to live , again i^ 
Ihe form of a large white horse* 

Besides a number of pamphlets 
in the controversy with ^ew* 
York, he published, in 1779, a 
narrative of hia observations du-^ 
ring his captivity, which has been 
lately reprinted ; a vindicaton of 
the opposition of the inhabitants 
of Vermont to the governiiiei^t o^ 
New- York, and their right to fornk 
an independent state, 1 779 ; and 
Allen's Theology, Or 'fte Oracles 
of Reason, 1 786. This fest work 
was intended to ridicule the doc^** 
trine of Moses and the prophets* 

From the same woik we sde^ 
a brief Biography of another dis* 
tinguished citizen of Connecticut. 

JOHN PIERCE, Paymaster^ 
general during the revolutionary 
war, was a native of Cohn(^cticut* 
He was instructed in tSie learned 
languages, and instituted in the 
rudiments of polite literature, at 
one of those grammar schools 
which are established by govern- 
ment, in every county town, in 
the state of Conhectictit* Hie 
afterwards read law with an attor- 
ney, and was admitted to theprac- 
tice, at the commencement of the 
late war* But finding, from the 
turbulence of the times, that the 
prospect was unfkvoijirable at the 
bar, and that his iervices might 
be useful with the army, he Went 
as a clerk in a commissary's store 
at tfie northward* From thence 
he became an assistant in the pay 
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office of flie sep&mte arm;^, m the 
same deparlmeot. The junction 
of file three corps, wmch had 
served the year before separately, 
underthe orders of Gen. Washing* 
ton, Gen. Patnam and Gen. Gates, 
at the White Plains in 1778 ; and 
the consequent resignation of 
Col. Trumbull, his principal, left 
him in the character of a deputy 
to Col. Palfrey, the Paymaster- 
general, at the bead quarters of 
ihe main army. 

The tide in human affairs at 
length brought Mr. Pierce to the 
moment, which was to prove the 
crisis of his fortunes. When Col. 
Pal&ey was appointed Consul- 
general to France, several gentle- 
men of £adr pretensions, were 
candidates for filling the first seat 
in the pay-oiBce, which had thus 
Ibecome vacant. Nor will it easily 
be comprehended by those who 
are possessed of European ideas, 
respecting the disposal of minis- 
terial appointments, how a young 
man, like Mr. Pierce, who had 
risen from a low station on the 
civil staff, without friends, should 
have been nominated to an office 
of so much trust and importance. 
It was his lot to have conducted 
the whcde business with the main 
axmy for some time before the va- 
cancy took place : and fortunate- 
ly for him, the advantages to be 
derived from a manly understand- 
ing, indefatigable application and 
inlexible honesty, were known 
and appreciated. The command- 
er in chief, impressed with an 
idea that Mr. Pierce would per- 
form the duties with great fideli- 
ty and ability, interested himself 



somewhat on the occasion. While 
the matter was yet depending 
before congress, his excellency 
wrote recommendatory letters to 
some of his private correspond 
dents and had reason to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the result. 

On the 1 7th of January, 1781^ 
Mr. Pierce' was elected Paymas- 
ter-general ; and, before the dis- 
solution of the army, commission- 
er for settling their accounts. His 
conduct,, in transacting the com- 
plicated business which devolved 
upon him, fully justified the con- 
fidence flxat had been reposed in 
him, by these appointments. The 
trouble, in the former, was infi- 
nitely accumulated by the pover- 
ty of the military chest, and the 
defect of regular payments. It 
is known that the want of money 
to dischai^e the arrears, left an 
unsettled account between the 

Eublic and every individual, who 
elonged to the army. These 
accounts were liduidated, 'and 
certificates of the balances were 
signed in the hand writing of Mr. 
Pierce. This was a moat ardu- 
ous task, in the accomplishment 
of which, innumerable perplexi- 
ties and embarrassments must 
have occurred. No stronger tes- 
timony can be adduced of his 
clearness in stating the accounts, 
independence in rejecting im- 

E roper claims, and candour in al- 
, >wing such as had a title to ad- 
mission, than the approbation of 
congress, the board of treasury, 
and the officers and privates of 
•theanny.- 

Mr. Fierce diedatNew-lTork. 
in August, 1788. 
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FROM every section of our 
extensive and extending country, 
the-most cheering intelligence is 
daily received of the rapid pro- 
gress of agricultural improve- 
ment. The great men of our Re- 
public, after sustaining the highest 
posts of honour within the gift of 
the people, return again, like 
Cincinnatus^ to the plough. Mr. 
Jefferson is proud of ithe title of 
"Farmer of Monticello," and 
Mr. Madison is President of the 
Agricultural Society of Virginia. 
Through the New-England States, 
the whole population, from the 
man of wealth and science, to 
the day-labourer, are ardently 
engaged in advancing the great 
and important pursuit of Agricul- 
ture* We might give a long 
catalogue of eminent names ; but 
it would too much swell the page. 
Suffice it to say, as the spring is 
opening upon us, the attention of 
the Farmer is directed to the 
Earthj the prolific mother of all 
our*enjoyments. Agrictiltural So- 
cieties are fSprmed, or are forming, 
in every section of the country. 
The utility of such associations 
is too obvious to be descanted 
upon, "/n the multitude of coun^ 
«e/," there is not only "^q/c/y," but 
there is profit. The experience 
of one is different from that of 
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another ; and by communing to- 
gether, the result of each other's 
experiments may be communi- 
cated to all. 

We have obtained the address 
delivered before the ^^ Hampshire, 
Hampden, and Franklin Agricul- 
turat Society, ^^ by the Hon. No- 
ah Webster, Vice-President of 
the Society. Although this gen- 
tleman must have spent much of 
his time iii literary pursuits, his 
address shews that he is not only 
theoretically, but practically ac- 
quainted with Agriculture. We 
do not know how we can better 
gratify our agricultural patrons, 
than by presenting them with this 
valuable production. It furnishes 
an outline for that, which is so 
much needed in New-England, 
" A system of Agriculture.^^ In 
perusing it, the farmer will be iri^ 
structed by the practical know- 
ledge which it imparts, and the 
scholar will be gratified by the 
elegant and classical style in 
which it is conveyed. 

We have in our possession the 
Address of Mr. Madison, to the 
Agricultural Society of Virginia ; 
but as it is less calculated for the 
soil and climate of Connecticut 
than Mr. Webster's, we prefer 
publishing the latter. 
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An ADDRESS delivered btfore*the 
Hampshire t Franklin and Hamp- 
den Agricultural Society^ at their 
annual meeting in /Northampton^ 
Oct. Hthf 1818— By the Hon. 
Noah Webster, Fice^Prendent 
of the Society, 

IN tbe history of the Creation, we are 
iDformed, that '^ God made every plant of 
the 6eld, before it was in the earth, and 
•very herb of the field before it grew ; for 
JehoTah God had not caused it to rain on 
the earth, and there was not a man to till 
the ground ;^^ but after man was created, 
God planted a garden in Eden, and there 
he placed the man, ^^ to dress it and to keep 
it,'*'' From these passages of sacred his- 
tory, ^e learn that, antecedent to the 
apostacy, and by divine appointment, Ag- 
riculture was assigned to man as his pro- 
per occupation* 

In conformity with Ihe divine purpose, 
in this destination of man, the upper stra- 
tum of the earth, was, by the Creator, fit- 
ted for the production of plants. The soil, 
which covers the greatest part of the globe, 
though diversified in its constituent mate- 
rials, its qualities, depth and consistence, 
is generally composed of very fine parti- 
cles, which render it permeable by water, 
and capable of containing the greatest 
quantity of it ; at the same time, though 
80 friable, as to be easily pulverized by 
instruments of husbandry, and so loose as 
to be pervious to- the roots of plants ; it 
is sufficiently compact to sustain herbs, 
shrubs, and even trees, in an erect posi- 
tion. 

As the cultivation of the e&rth was the 
first business assigned to man, so, of all his 
temporal concerns, it is the most impor- 
tant and necessary ; for the productions of 
the, earth furnish almost all the materials 
of food and clothing. Observations on the 
savage life will inform us, how sn^all a 
population, the spontaneous produce of 
the earth wi)l support. Even the rude na- 
tives of America, few and scattered as 
they are, depend on tillage for a part of 
their means of subsistence ; and the wild 
animals, which supply no small portion of 
tiieir food and clothing, derive their nour- 
ishment from the productions of the earth. 
The produce of seas, rivers and lakes, 
whatever may be' the amount, must al- 
ways constitute a small comparative por- 



tion of the food of a well peopled country, 
and no part of the food of- domestic ani* 
ma!s. 

Agriculture then is essential to the sup* 
ix>rt of a dense population. It supplies 
food for men and their domef^c animals — 
and the materials of manufactures ; and 
the surplus, beyond the necessary con- 
sumption of a country, furnishes the 
means of commerce, and becomes a 
source of wealth. Hence, the more pro- 
ductive the earth is rendered by cultiva- 
tion, the more inhabitants sOid domestic 
animals ma^ be subsisted on a given ex- 
tent of terntory ; and the greater is the 
wealth and strength of a nation. 

Nor b the cultivation of th« earth less 
favourable to the health and longevity of 
the human species. As a general remark, 
it may be affirmed, that the labours of the 
husbandman are bettor adapted, than any 
other labour or employment, to give 
strength and firmness to all parts of the 
human body, by calling into action and 
keeping in motion, the various limbs and 
muscles, without an undue pressare en 
any particular part ; thus promoting equal- 
ly the circulation of tbe blood and the va- 
rious secretions essential to health. Ex- 
cess of labour win, m this, as in every o(h« 
er occapation, impair heaitfa, and shorten 
life, or render it uncomfortable; but in 
genera], the greatest portion of sound 
health, and ue most robust men, the 
strength and defence of a nation, are found 
among the cultivators oP the earth. 

Equally well adapted is the business of 
the farmer, to enlarge and invigorate the 
intellectual faculties ; and to generate a 
spirit of independence favourable to civil 
and political liberty. This is particularly 
the fact in a country where the cultivators 
are proprietors of the soil. Imm^iae is 
the difier#nce in the exertion and improve- 
ment of the mental faculties, between 
those who labour for themselves, and those 
who labour for others. The very owner- 
ship of property tends to expand the mind, 
and give it a tone of firmness and indepen- 
dence ; while the prospect of increasing 
the value of 'property, and enjoying the 
fruits of labour, calls mto action more Tig^ 
orous exertion, more enterprise, and more 
invention. At 'the same time, the posses- 
sion of the title to land attaches a o^an to 
the country in which he is a freeholder, 
and binds him to the government and laws 
by which his person and his property are 
protected. 

Nor ought we to forget, in this enumera- 
tion of the advantagerof agriculture, that 
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this employment is peculiarly suited to 
the preserFatioD of morals in a communi- 
tj-. The sequestered situation of the hus- 
baQdman, occupied dailj on his farm, ce» 
mote from scenes of vice and dissipation^ 
secures him in a ^eat degree, from the 
contagion of evil examples, and from ma- 
DT temptations to vice, which large asso« 
ciatiops of people present, to seduce men 
from their duty. And if the agricultural 
state of society does not exhibit more po- 
sitiTe virtue and excellence, than any 
other, it supplies fewer instances of attro*- 
cious crimes, and deep depravTif . Nor 
is it less true, that this state of society, 
presents peculiar advantages and power- 
ful inducements to the cultitration of pi- 
ous affections. The farmer, after all his 
iodusfiry and good management, must de- 
pend entirely on divine Providence for a 
harvest. He must feel, every day and 
«very iiour, that, by his own power and 
■kill, he can no more produce a blade of 
grass or a tingle com, than he can create 
a world ; and this consciousness of his de- 
pendence on the Supreme Being, cannot 
fail to generate, in a mind not absolutely 
brutish, a spirit of humility and submission 
to his Maker-— a spirit of unceasing rever- 
ence, piety and gratitude. When the 
Inisbandiimn considers further, that his 
labours fti^ continually liable to be frus- 
trated, by excessive rains, floods, and 
drought ; by untimely frost, blasting and 
mildew; by destructive storms and de- 
vouring insects; calamities which, by no 
human efforts, can be averted or control- 
led; with what face can he deny the 
Providence, or spurn the government of 
bis Maker \ Hew can he fail tq acknow- 
Isdge bis own imbecility and dependence, 
and place all his trust on that Being who 
silone can crown his labours with success. 
But the ingenuous mind is not to be influ- 
enced solely by the dread of calamities. 
It will find, in the works of nature and 
Providence, irresistible motives to admire 
the power, wisdom, and the benevolence 
of the Supreme Being. Who can examine 
t)te wonderful laws of the vegetable econo- 
my ; the curious and infinitely diversified 
structure of plants ; without being led to 
^*Look through nature up to Nature's 
God,*^ and to form exacted views of divine 
power and wisdom ^ Who can cast his 
eyes on spacious fields robed with verdure, 
and adorned with flowers — some, present- 
ing the promise of a rich harvest of fruits — 
others, expanding their beauties to de- 
light the ere and regale the senses of man, 
or to supply insects with uectarepus food 



— and thousands of otiiers, which, from 
our ignorance of their uses, are destmed 
'^ to waste their s^veetness on the desert 
air" — ^Who can view this rich profusion of 
fdl that can charm the eye, and ' delight 
the mind of man, without admiring the 
goodness of the Benevolent Author ? Hard 
and insensible must be the heart, that is 
not softened by gratitude for all the bles- 
sings lavished on the human race, and 
humbled by regret that man should ever 
forget his glorious Benefactor. 

Notwithstanding agriculture is confes- 
sedly the first and most important occu- 
pation in society, it is among the last 
which have engaged the attention of sci- 
entific men. Princes have been employed 
in extending their power and dominions ; 
nobles and men^of distinction have been 
occupied in the pursuit of pleasure, or of 
military skill and glory ; while the cul- 
ture of the earth has been left to the care 
and toils of the humble peasant, to merce- 
naries and slaves. To this neglect are 
chiefly to be ascribed the frequent famines 
which afllicted the nations of Europe, an- 
terior to the last century. But wiuiin the 
last seventy or eighty years, men of science 
and property have been engaged in agri- 
cultural improvements ; particularly in 
Great Britain ; and the effect of their ex- 
ertions has been to increase the value of 
lands, and to furnish subsistence and aug- 
mented wealth to a more numerous popu- 
lation. 

In this country, improvements in agri- 
culture are of still later origin ; and I well 
remember the time when no farmer thought 
of restoring fertility to an impoverished 
soil, by the aid of the erasses. The revo- 
lution first disengaged the minds of our 
countrymen from the shackles of custom, 
and gave a spring to industry and enter- 
prise. The first effect of the independence 
of the United States, was visible in the 
extension of commerce— but it soon ap- 
peared in every branch of industry. The 
removal of the restrictions of the British 
laws 6f trade, opened a wide fiel^ for 
commercial enterprise, which, by finding 
new markets for the productions of the 
earth, presented to the farmer new induce- 
ments to supply the demand. The wars, 
which arose out of the revolution in France, 
threw into the power of our merchants, aa 
uncommonly lucrative commerce, that 
absorbed a large amount of capital. This 
capital, was in a few years greatly aug- 
mented. A large portion of this capital, 
has, by tiie event of general peace, been 
liberated from commercial employment, 
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and may now be devoted to agriculture 
and manufacture?. And fortunatelj there 
appears to be an increasing disposition in 
capitalists to turn their property iiilto 
these channels. Of this fact, the recent 
formation of numerous societies for these 
objects, and the attention of men of 
irealth and distinction, to agricultural pur- 
suits, are honourable and cheering testimo- 
nies. As the Society which I have the hon- 
our to address, was not the last, in its in- 
stitution, it may be presumed it will not 
be th^ most languid in the prosecution of 
its objects. 

The great design of this, and of similar 
institutions, is, to ascertain the best mode 
of tilling the earth ; that mode which 
shall enable the farmer to obtain tlie great- 
est quantity of producef upon a given ex- 
tent of land, with the least expence and 
labour. This end is to be accomplish- 
ed partly by science ; but chiefly by ex- 
perunents. A perfect knowledge of the 
nature of soils, and the fitness of each to 
produce a particular species of grain, 
would aid the scientific farmer in his prac- 
tice. But a chemical analysis of soils is 
beyond the reach of most husbandmen ; and 
if it were not, the knowledge derived from 
it would be a less safe ground of practice, 
than experiment; as the effect of soil 
woliM be liable to be varied by the situjt- 
tion of the land, by the seasons and otlier 
extraneous causes. Experience and ob- 
servation will furnish the farmer with the 
facts most necessary to guide him in his 
rural economy. He will find that wheat, 
rye and maize, or American com, on wet, 
cold, heavy land, will frustrate his hopes ; 
that oats and barley will bear more mois- 
ture than the grains just mentioned ; but 
that land of this kind is best fitted for 
mowing and grazing. He will also find 
that the warmest lands, on plains and mod- 
erate elevations, are best fitted for tillage, 
and the colder lands on mountains, are 
most properly appropriated to the feedi(ig 
of cattle. He will find that although wa- 
ter is essential to the growth of plants, be- 
ing the principal instrument of conveying to 
them nutrition, yet that a superabundance 
of that fluid, no less than a deficiency, is 
injurious. He will observe that soils pos- 
sess different capacities for retaining water 
—that sand and silicious soils are too loose 
—and that clay is too compact when dry, 
and too adhesive when wet ; and he will 
adapt his mode of tillage to the modifica- 
tion of these qualities. Experience will 
teach him that a soil of loose texture 
should be laid as smooth as possible, by ' 



harrowing and rolling, as a smooth com- 
pact surface retards evaporation — that on 
the contrary, a moist heavy soil should be 
thrown into narrow lands or ridges, for 
the purpose of casting off the water, and 
exposing to the rays of the sun, a greater 
extent of surface. Nothing can be more 
injarious,' than to drag down to a smooth 
surface, a wet, cold, argillaceous soil ; es- 
pecially for a crop of American corn or 
potatoes. For these crops, the land should 
be left in the furrow, as loose and uneven 
as possible. The more smooth the sur- 
face, the longer the land retains water, 
the less pervious* is it to the heat of the 
sun, and the more compact does it become 
by the weight of falling rains, in our cli- 
mate, land, in the spnng, is usually too 
wet and cold for the rapid growth of com; 
and as a general fact, our crops suffer 
more from an excess, than from a defi- 
ciency, of water. In preparing land for 
maize, therefore, the judicious farmer will 
leave his land in furrow, or in ridges ; as 
in tliis form, it warms sooner, is more easi- 
ly tilled, and the harrow, at hoeing, triU 
perform double the work in pulverixmg the 
earth and covering weeds. Even sward 
land, according to my experience, should 
be managed in the same manner. The 
sod, well turned over by the' plough, should 
not be broken or disturbed till the first, 
and generally not till tlie second hoeing. 
The decomposition of the vegetable mat- 
ter will keep the land sufficiently light and 
mellow, and the process of decomposition 
is rather retarded, than accelerated, by an 
earlier use of the harrow or plough. la- 
dfeed dragging or cross ploughing too early, 
turns back a part of the sod, rendering 
the laud more grassy and difficult to tilf; 
and often, it disturbs the worms which lie 
harmless, feeding on the grass beneath, 
and compels them to seek the tender com 
for food. I have known several fields of 
com nearly ruined by breaking the turf 
and disturbing the worms, at the first 
hoeing. 

' ( To be continued. ) 



Three of the most interesting 
objects in the natural world are — 
first, a lovely woman, with an in- 
fant in her arms — second, a field 
filled with standing sheaves of 
wheat-^and third, a pasture cov- 
ered with sheep and lambs. 
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WE had intended, in this num- 
ber of our Magazine, to have 
continued the insertion of selec- 
tions from ''Hamilton's Report on 
Manufactures ;" but at the re- 
quest of one of our patrons, whose 
views • entirely correspond with 
our own, we present our readers 
with extracts from the '' Address 
of the American Society for the 
encouragement of Domestic Manu^ 
factures.^^ We are very sensible 
that long dissertations upon agri- 
culture and manufacture may not 
please the desultory reader, who 
seeks rather for amusement than 
instruction. But any one who can 
peruse the following extracts 
without deriving them both, we 
think must read with inattention. 

This couDtrj stands distinguished on the 
earth. - In vain should we look to other 
histories for maxims of light ; there are 
none that bear companion ; and analo- 
gies are barren of instruction, when there 
is no parity in the objects to be . compar- 
ed. The fictions and fables of antiquity 
are realized in the short annals of our 
country. Like the young Hercules, it 
strangled in its cradle the destroyftig ser- 
pents, and would prove equal to every la- 
bour. But foreign manufactures, like the 
garment poison^ by the Hydra^s blood, 
threatens our dissolution ; our funeral pile 
is lighted; but a mighty hand will inter- 
pose, and rescue us from death to immor- 
tality. And if it be asked who has that 
power ? we say it is The People ! Yes ! 
in vain should our legislature ordain quar- 
antine to those who come fitom foreign re- 
gions, before they print their steps upon 
our shores ; in vain forbid the entry of in- 
fected goods within our wholesome pre- 
cincts, unless they guard against those im- 
porta^ons which poison by contagion ; 



whose baleful infection is, not for a season, 
l^ut perennial. 

Some minds, deserving of a better di- 
rection, have, from long habit of a particu- 
lar mode of dealing, associated the idea of 
commerce with that of a ship from abroad| 
loaded with stuffs of foreign manufacture. 
And they cannot see how another branch 
of industry can bear any competition. 
Yet a little attention to the progress of ^ 
man's civilization will show* that 'without 
reference to national advantage, to be a 
manufacturer is a law of man's natore. 
Witness his attitude, his structure, those 
limbs «which are not destined to support ^ 
his body, but supple, flexible with motion 
and articulation, suited to every operation 
that the will of the most improved intelli- 
gence can exact. And if he cannot as- 
sure his own preservation, nor procure food, 
raiment, or habitation, without manufac- 
turing implements for defence, or for the 
chase ; nor fell a tree in the forest, or turn 
a furrow in the field, till he has manufac- 
tured the plough and the axe, then 
we may say with Franklin, whose wis- 
dom spoke in similes — in any one ef whose 
sallies there is concentrated more profound 
thought than in volumes of common place, 
^^that man is a tool-making animal," or, 
in words leas lively or emphatic, that he is 
by nature a manufacturer. 

But we cannot help regretting, tbat not 
only the objects of our commerce, but 
our moral and political opinions, have been 
too long of foreign manufacture. And we 
think they treat us unfairly ; for the opin- 
ions they force upon our credulity are such 
as they never use themselves. They are 
manufactured for exportation, not for home 
consumption. If we adopt them they will 
profit willingly, but, in return, smile at our 
credulity. 

In a word, all the arguments used by the 
partisans of foreign manufactures, are re- 
solved into one point; shall we manufac- 
ture for ourselves, or shall Britain manu- 
facture for us ? This is the question ; and 
now, having stated it fairly, we shall meet 
it boldly, and argue it candidly. 
On the part of the adversary, the follow* 
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ing objectiom are relied upon as insur- 
moontable : 

1. That this ought to be a commercial 
and agricidturali and not a maBufactoriog 

COWltlT. 

2. Thatmanufectefea.aieNHDfiieadljr lo 
commerce andagricalture. 

3. That thejr cannot be c^uried on to 
advantage, because laboar is higher than in 
Europe. 

4. That they demoralize and deprave 
those employed in them. 

5. That they should be left to them- 
selves, and not forced into premature exist* 
ence by government patronage. 

6. That such patronage would diminish 
tiie revenue and resources of government 

True to her interest, when Great Bri- 
tun cannot force a market by the bayonet, 
she does it by circumvention. It was this 
policy, exercised towards these states, 
whilst colonies, that, with other aggfres- 
sions,led to resistance. It was the con- 
tinuance of thisjpolicy, and the influence of 
her manufactures, that lately went near to 
prostrate our government, sever our union, 
and overturn our independence. And this 
policy, as long a/) it is fed with any hope of 
our ruin, will leave no means untried- to 
injure us. Such is the policy that car- 
ries despotism round the globe ; that whis- 
,pers1n our earS| and would instil into 
our hearts, pernicious counsels. 

And now to our argument ; 

1st. That this ought to be a commer- 
cial and agricultural country. 

If this position were not the entering 
wed|;e for other sophbtries, we should 
have nothing to do but to agree: but 
when they go the length of saying, ^^Give 
up manufacturing^ that you may be com- 
mercial and agncultural,'' we say, no ! 
but.wt will manufacture, that we may 
be agricultural and commercial. And we; 
tell them, read your history, and see how' 
England's commerce has depended oo,. 
and grown out of, her manufactures. 

If £ngland*s commerce has depended 
upon her manufactures, and without any 
agricultural resources she has risen to^ 
wealth, we may well%ay, having a resource 
the more in the abundsince of our soil, 
^ Do you give up all the competition, let us 
manufacture for yon.* Great Britain 
would surely think this an arrogant pre-, 
tension, and she would think rightly. Why, 
then, presume that we should be her dupe f 

Does any one sedc to be convinced, by 
a single fact, that the settlement of the 
lands, and the prosperity of the country, 
depend, essentially, upon manufacturing 



establishments, let him go to the western 
part of this state, the rapid growth of 
which is without a parallel in the history of 
nations, and he will find that mills and 
manufactures ibnned ihe first rudiments 
of thoee silmest couitle«s viillages, and 
towns which spangle that fertile luid beau- 
tiful country, enqphatically styled, the 
Eden of the state. 

8d. That our manufactures are nox- 
ious to our commerce and agriculture. 

This is little else than so many empty 
words. How can that which widens tlie 
field of commerce be said to iaj nre it ? Will 
these logicians assert that firisish mAnu- 
factures have injured British commerced 
No ; but they speak with twotongues ; one 
for themselves, and one fat as. We have 
three resources ; they h»ve but two : aban* 
don one, they say, that we may be equal. 
When did they set us the example of such 
complaisance r And as to any preieaded 
injuiTf to agricuitiire, by the absorption of 
labour, we find that out of jeOO,000 per- 
sons formerly employed in our factories, 
in iwo branches alone, more than t20,tX)0 
were women nod childrBO. Was agricul- 
ture benefited when, on the stopping of 
the cotton and woollen manufactures, 
tiiese women returned to idleness, the chil- 
dren to the poor house, and the men, not 
to the farms, but to the cities from whence 
they came. 

3d. Thai manufactures cannot be car- 
ried on here to advantage wiulst labour is 
so much higher than in England. 

This may be plausible to those who are 
as ignorant of ibAt country as its parti- 
sans are, or a&ct to be, of this. Our 
labour is, indeed, numerically higher ; 
but taxes and impositions are so much 
lower, that we can afford to pay more, 
because our goods are charged with lit- 
tle else. It is true that in England the 
labourer receives less, because what he 
earns by his industry is paid away, be- 
fore it reaches his hands, in tithes, pen- 
sions, taxes, poor-rates, aad a thousand 
exactions to pamper the pride and luxu- 
ry of those who live but to consume the 
fruits of the earth — who neither work, 
nor add to the stock of national wesJ^th* 

But 4t proves nothing for the lowness 
of wages, tiiat this poor man's substance 
is eaten lip by so many that had no 
share in earning it. And there is anoth- 
er answer worth attention : If our fa- 
brics are upheld for a time, a power will 
deveJope itself which will sink this formi- 
dable objection into nothing ; that of la- 
bour-saving maehinery ; a power of which 
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no niaa cftii*ilt prwent foKMe the fimit 
or extent; a power indigenous in tbii coun- 
try, where men, by ib> free exercise of 
their wifl and faculties, have acquired a 
characteristic aptitode for mechanical in- 
ventions. Many instances prote this po- 
ntion, so honourable to our country. 

And what field of competkioB is so deshr- 
able as that which catti intoactinty the fin- 
est powers and greatest eisergiefl of usefii] in- 
tdlect ; the powers tiiat wfll make as strong' 
in war, secure in peace, respected mbreed, 
happy at home. But there is another mo« 
tive, stSf nearer at hand ; these manufnc- 
tares give bread to mfanjr whom years, 
infinnities, or sen, disqualify from labours 
of a ruder cast, and make tiiem rather a 
source of wealth to the community than 
an incv^bFBDce. And so little does the 
depreaeion of oar manuAMrtvres depend 
iqMD scarcity of hands, that many ave ear- 
ned oo by apprentices witfaoat wages. And 
since the peace, many persons have been 
obliged to retam from them to the poor 
heoM», and be again eoasigned to pau- 
perism. 

What we have said of machinery will 
be of more weight, when it is consider- 
ed what abnndanoe of mitt-sites are to 
be had in this country, of which the fee- 
simple, and all other charges, would not 
cost the annual expence of a steam en- 
^e ; and though in Englimd, wfltgei are 
higher than on the continent of Europe, 
yet that has not prevented her tiom in- 
derselling aU her rivals, except such as 
have lately adopted the counteraotkig' po- 
licy we would recommend. ^ 

It is woHfay also of noUce, that all 
these labour-saving machines, and me- 
chaoical impravemente, which woald be 
hailed by us as new planets in the fir- 
mament, are, in that coontfy, the signals 
of mobs, assassinatiens, and revolt; and 
are in fact, at last established by the sole 
protection of the strong arm ot govern- 
ment. 

^ We refer on this head to Mr. Tench 
Coxe's * Statement of the Arts and Manu- 
factures of the United States,' who as- 
serts that the diminution of manual la- 
bour in 18U8,was estimated in £m;land, 
ia regard to the cotton busmess, at SOO 
to 1. And who observes further, that 
Mr. John Duncan, of Glasgow, an able 
writer, and artist, coanders it to be much 
iaore. In the same work, Mr, Coxe in<- 
stances the saw-gin, invented by Mr. Ely 
Whitney of Connecticut, as saving manu- 
al labour m the proportion of 1000 to 1. 
If it were consistent with our limits, of 



oar piMnl object, we wonid quote abun- 
dance of vahiable matter from this a«- 
thentic and usefal work. We can e»- 
lyjiere recommend it to the perusal of 
all who take interest in their cmaxtry^g 
weifarO:. 

Further selettions will be made 
from this valuable prodaction in 
future numbers. 



AMERICAN SOCIETY f OR TBE EHCOUR- 
AGEMERT OF DOMESTIC MARUFAC- 
' TVRES. 

This Society was instituted in 
the city of New- York, in 1816. 
Daniel D. Tompkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, is Pre- 
sident of the Society, and many 
of the most distinguished men in 
the state are active members of 
it. It may be called the mother 
society of many others that have 
since been formed. Its members 
hare been the great means of 
drawing the attention of Congress 
to the subject of American manu- 
factures.. They have regular 
communications from societies 
formed in New-Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, District of Columbia, Del- 
aware, Ohio, Kentucky, Virgin- 
ia, and Mississippi. 

Upon the arrival of the Presi- 
dent of the United States at New- 
York, in June 1817, he was ad- 
mitted as a member of this society 
— ^very highly appreciated the 
honour conferred upon him, and 
in answering the address of the 
society, declared — " That he du- 
ly appreciated the objects of the 
institution^ which were particularly 
dear to him j from their, being inti- 
mately connected with the real in- 
dependence of the Republic.^ — 
Upon the same day, (June 14th.) 
the three venerable ex-presidentn 
of the United States, were ad- 
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mitted as members. It most be | 
gratifying to our readers, to see 
the manner in which these great 
men estimated the honeur con- 
ferred upon themj and their views 
of " Domestic Manufacture." 
ITieir letters follow. — 

Quincy, June 23, 1817. 

Sir — I have receiTed the letter, you did 
me the honour of writmg to me, on the 
24th of this month, announciog to me my 
election, by the American Society for 
the encouragement of DomesticManufilc- 
ture9, instituted in New-Tork, as a mem- 
ber : an honour made more illustrious by 
the presence of the President of the United 
States. 

Be pleased, Sir, to present my respects 
to the Society, and my thanks for the hon- 
our they have done me ; and to assure 
them, if the best wishes of a man at eighty- 
one years of age, can promote the wise pur- 
poses of their iostitution, 1 shall be a useful 
member. For according to my superficial 
Tiew of political economy in civilized so- 
ciety, next to agriculture, which is the 
first and most splendid, manufactures are 
second, and navigation the third. With 
agriculture, manufactures, and navigation, 
all the commerce which can be necessaiy 
or useful to the happiness of a nation, will 
be secured. 

Accept my thanks for the civility with 
which you have communicated the vote of 
the Society to tlieir and your friend, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

D. LYNCH, jun. Ksq. Secretary of 
the American Society for the encourage- 
ment of Domestic Manufactures. 

Monticello, June, 26, 1817. 
Sir — I am thankful for the honour done 
me by an association with the American 
Society for the encouragement of Domes- 
tic Manufactures, instituted in New- York. 
The history of the last twenty years has 
been a sufficient lesson for us all, to de- 
pend for necessaries on ourselves alone : 
and I hope tliat twenty years more, will 
place the American hemisphere under a 
system of its own, essentially peaceable 
and industrious, and not needing to ex- 
tract its comforts out of the eternal fires 
raging in the old world. The efforts of 
the members of your institution being ne«> 
cessarily engaged in their respective vi- 
cinages, I consider myself, by their choice, 
as but a link of union betweenthe promo- 
ters there and here of the same patriotic 
objects. Praying you to present to the 



Society, rayjust acknowledgment for this 
mark of attention, I tender to yourself the 
assurance of my great respect and con- 
sideration. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 
Mr. LYNCH. 

Montpelier, June 27, 1817. 

Sir — I have received your letter of the 
18th inst. informing me that the American 
Society for the encouragement of Domes- 
tic Manufactores, has been pleased to 
elect me one of its members. 

Although I approve of the policy of leav- 
ing to the sagacity of individiiftls, and to the 
impulse of private interest, the application 
of industry and capital, I am equally per- 
suaded that in this, as in other cases, there 
are exceptions to the general rule, which 
do not impair the principle of it. AmoDg 
these exceptions, is the poticy of encoura- 
ging domestic manufactures, within cer- 
tain limits, and in reference to certain ar- 
ticles. 

Without entering into a detayed view 
of the subject, it may be remarked, that 
every prudent nation will wish to be inde- 
pendent of other nations, for the necessa- 
ry articles of food, of raiment, and of de- 
fence ; and particular considerations ap- 
pUcable to the United States, seem to 
strengthen the motives to this indepen- 
dence. 

Besides the articles falling under the 
above description, there may be others, 
for manufactoring which, natural advanta- 
ges exist, which require temporary interpo- 
sitions for bringing them into regular and 
successful activity. 

Where the fund of industry is acquired 
from abroad, and not withdrawn, nor with- 
held from other domestic employmentf, 
the case speaks for itself. 

I will only add, that among the articles 
of consumption and use, the preference, 
in many cases, is decided merely by fash- 
ion or habit. As far as equality, and still 
more, where a real superiority is found in 
the articles, manufactured at home, all 
must be sensible, that it is politic and pat- 
riotic to encourage a preference of them, 
as affording a more certain source of supply 
for every class, and a more certain market 
for the surplus products of the agricultu- 
ral class. 

With these sentiments,! beg you to make 
my acknowledgments for the marks of 
distinction conferred on me, and which I 
accept from respect for the Society, and 
for its objects, rather than from any hope 
of being useful as a member. To yourself, I 
tender my friendly respects. 

JAMES MADISON. 
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SOCIETIES FOR THE ENOOURAOE* 
KENT OF MANUFACTURES^ AND 
THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

ORIGINAL. 

A moment's reflection must shew 
any man of discernment, that as- 
sociations of the own.ers, of dif- 
ferent establishments, and of dif- 
ferent individuals, if combined 
upon the principles of mutual ac- 
commodation, and mutual inter- 
est, must be productive of the 
greatest utility. The adversity 
produced by the last war, with 
many of the ^terprising manu- 
facturers and mechanics in Con- 
necticut, is within the knowledge 
of every reader. Standing alone 
and unassisted, they were pros- 
trated, as th^ child would break 
the single rod; had they beenim*- 
leij, they wpuld have rode out the 
storm, as the bundled reeds would 
withstand the arm of the giant* 

These ideas are suggested by 
the editor with the greatest defer- 



ence to the superiour sagacity of 
more experienced men ; but the 
benefits appear so obvious, that 
they are suggested. Religious and 
Masonic associations are multi- 
plied almost beyond enumeration ; 
and the best results have been 
produced. By the first, the des^ 
tituU have been educated, and the 
light of'ieligion extended — by the 
last, the widow and the father- 
less have been protected, and the 
needy have been^saved from the 
chilly grasp of cheerless poverty. 
Societies of Manufacturers and 
Mechanics have been established 
in Hartford^ MiddletowHy and 
Litchfield, in this state ; and they 
hold regular communications witb 
the principal Society in New- 
York city — the great emporium 
of our great Republic. If no pe- 
cuniary benefit is hereby directly 
derived, it certainly imparts to all 
the knowledge of improvements in 
manufacture, andaclei^eknowledge 
may be properly called capital. 




H<;iKXm0n$ ^i^fni^mmt* 



^*MAir — pleas'd with variety, must be INpULo'n 

-  '  ' "  " -■ ' "  ' ^ 1 

ORIGINAL. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 

March 1819 Paper II. 

** How charming are thy borders— thy hiUs how beautiful— thy v«|lliet how fertile— 
and thy streams ai« lucid.^' AtUOw Poeirtf^ 

AS I led my readers at theclose I corner" of oar beloved Connecti- 

•f my first paper to expect — ^Ariel cut. As he entered my closet, I 

has returned from his first excur- was in a pensive though not m a. 

aion, through every " nook and | morose mood« His c<>uot«Baiice 

Vol. h f^ 
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beamed wiUi delight as he enter- 
ed — for although he is inrisible 
to all the rest of the world, he as- 
sumes form and shape when with 
me, i. e* the ^'Social Qmipanion,^^ 
Exhilarated apparently to rap- 
ture, he thus addressed me — " I 
have faithfully explored the state 
df Connecticut. I feel myself 
wholly incompetent to express to 
you, sir, the admiration ifeel. As 
you well know, I have existed for 
many ages, and explored many 
portionsof tibe old andnew world. 
1 have seen the Ganges roll in 
Asia— the Danube in Europe, and 
the Nile in Africa. 1 have noti- 
ced the few joys, and the many 
miseries of the human beings who 
inhabit these countries. I have 
also wandered, unseen, along the 
delightful Ohio, and the majestic 
Mississippi. I have observed the 
advantages which a beneficent 
Providence has Aere bestowed 
Upon man — ^but sir, until I had ex- 
plored this beloved Connecticut, 
I hardly thought any mu country 
could unite in its own bosom the 
benefits of all. '' 

I here checked Ariel for his en- 
tiiusiasm. He seemed mortified 
and chagrined that I should have 
even a momentary doubt of his 
accuraa/. Ariel! said I, a -be- 
neficent Providence has shower- 
ed down blessings in rich profu- 
sion upon every portion of the 
world. Even the wandering Arab 
of Zaharah finds blessings upon 
that outspread and cheerless de- 
sert. After a short pause, Ariel 
declared, ^' That, the only way 
tjiat we could determine the su- 
periority of one country to anoth- 
er; was, by comparing them to- 
gether/' Cettamly, saidi— andf 



now proceed to point out the pe- 
culiar advantages enjoyed by the 
people of Connecticut. This 
command restored Ariel to a state 
of animated joy ; and he thus pro- 
eeeded, — '^ Connecticut has a c/»- 
mate that invigorates the human 
system — a soil that furnishes man 
with ail the variety of animal and 
vegetable food — waters that fa- 
cilitate transportation ; aid ibt 
manufacturer and mechanic, and 
furnish the most excellent fish. 
But, sir, I will omit at this moment 
to say more of its natural advao- 
tages. In a literary j moral^ and 
religious point of view, Connecti- 
cut certsunly stands preeminent 
— not that it produces more sci- 
entific scholars, more correct mo- 
ralists, or more sincere christians, 
than other states and countries^ 
but, literature is more gmerally 
diffused — morality has a more 
universal iiifluence, and the be- 
nign influence of religion affects 
more hearts than in any country 
I ever visited.'' 

Expecting nothing but a gen- 
eral report from my faithful agent 
at this time, I here dismissed him. 
Immediately after, I received the 
following communication. 

TO THB SOCIAL COHFAtflOK. 

Ever since I read your first Pa- 
per in the Rural nf agaziks, I 
have been in a state of constant 
agitation. As I am a female, I 
did not pay so much attention 
to the '^ Historical^ Biographical^ 
Agricultural^ 9.nA Mtnttfaciuring 
Departmtnts^^^ as | conclude the 

tentlemen have. I always lode 
rst after « Poetry, ^^ then *< Ms- 
cMany^^^ and then " Variety. ^ I 
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UmtkA no cause of disappoint- 
ment, or fear, until I read your 
account of that "invisible being," 
called Arid J and I declare I have 
not enjoyed one momenft's tran- 
quility since. What F does that 
tnature hear every thing 1 say ? 
I have scatcelv dared to speak 
since I heard of him* I used, at 
evening parties, tea-parties, and 
every where else, to rattle and 
gabble away like every thing. 1 
used to slander the gentlemen, and 
slander ladies, with whose real 
characters I had no acquaintance ; 
and I am frightened almost to 
death to think that he has told you 
every word " as he heard it." I 
hope^ou will not put it down in 
your *' Papers ;" and I solemnly 
declare, if you will not " / rtever 
will do so again.^^ 

MARIA. 



The, Social Companion assures 
the candid and ingenuous Maria, 
that she shall not be exposed, if 
she will keep her vow ; and ex- 
ercise her fine talents, in advan* | 
cing the happiness, rather than 
the miseries of her associates. 

P. 



[The reader of the following pa 
Ibetic description, while his borrour 
wilt be excited at the awful ravages 
of war«*-while be will execrate that 
diabolical ambitioa, which leads 
crowned beads to make victims of 
their iBBocent subjects ; he will turn, 
with rapturous joy to our beloved 
R^publky where the sword is never 
drawn but in the defence of our Li- 
berties, and in the support of our 
Right»^** One mwrder unakei a vil- 



lotft-^mtfitetu a h€r^ //" Napoleon 
and Wellington are heroes. !! Ed.] 

HOSMTAL SCENE IN PORTUGAL. 
Fratn^ Blackwood's Edinburgh Maganne, 

The French army had long Buffered ter- . 
rible priTations. We all knew that Mas- 
•eua could not much longer retaioi his po* 
titioD, and the ^^ Great Lord/' (so the 
Spaniards all call Wellington,) allowed fa* 
mine to do the work of a charge of bayon- 
ets. Our army was weary of the lines. It 
felt as if cooped up by an enemy it yet 
despised^ and would have gladly marched 
out to storm the formidable French en* 
campment; snd such was the first idea 
that struck many of US| when, on the 5th of 
March, the army was put in motion, and 
the animating music of the refpmental 
bands, rung through the rocky ndg^ of 
Torres Vedras* But it was soon univer; . 
tally understood that the French were in 
full retreat ; there was now no hope of a 
great pitched battle, and aH that I could 
expect,'was that as our army fomedpart 
of the advance, we might now and then 
have & brush with the rear guard of the 
French, which was, you know, composed 
of the fiower of the army, and commanded 
faw Manhal Key^ the ^' bravest of the 

bnive.^' 

I will give yoa, in another letter, an ac; 
count of the most strikine scenes fwitness- 
ed during the pursuit alter bur ferocious 
enemy. They bad been cheated out of a 
victory over us, (so they said, and so in 
Gallic presumption they probaMy felt,) 
when, some months l»efore, Massena. be- 
held that army which he tiiireateaed to 
dnve into the sea, frowning on him from 
impregnable heighU, all bristling with ctor 
non. Instead of battle, and conquest, and 
triumph) they had long remained in hope- 
less inactivity, and at last their convoys 
being interrupted by the guerillas, ther 
had endured all the intensest miseries of 
faauae. Accordingly when they broke up, 
the soul of the French army was in a bum- 
ine fever of savage wrath. The consum- 
mate skiH of their leaders, and unmitigated 
seventy of their discipline, kept the troops 
in firm and regulais order ; and certainly 
on an occasions, when I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the rear guard, its muvc- 
ments were most beautiful. I could not 
h^ admiring the mass moving slowly away 
like a multitude of demons, all obeying the 
signs of one master spirit. Cal! me not illi- 
beral in thus speaking of our foe. Wait till 
you have beard from ne a detailed account 
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of tiieir nsfcibif biilobenny and flienyoB 
wiH admit that a trae kaigfat riolatet aot 
the lawf of chiralf^, in uttering his abkor* 
rence of blood thintf barbarians. The 
ditches were often literallj ifled wi^ clot- 
ted and coiN^lated blood, as with mire— 
the bodies of peasants, pot to death like 
don, were lying there horribly mangled— 
litUe naked infants, of a ^ear old or 
less, were found besmeared m the mud of 
the road transfixed with bayonet wounds-** 
and in one instance, a child of about a 
moath old, I myself saw with the bayonet 
left sticking in its neck— young women 
and matrons were found lying dead with 
cruel and shameful wounds ; and as if some 
general law to that effect had been pro- 
mulgated to the army, the priests were 
banged upon trees by the road side. But 
no more of this at present. 

I wish now to give you some idea of a 
scene I witnessed at Miranda de Cervo, on 
the 9th day of our pursuit. Yet I fear 
that a sight so terrible cannot be shadow- 
ed out j except in the memory of him who 
. beheld it. 1 entered the town about dusk. 
It had been a black, grim, and gloomy sart 
of a day — atone time fierce blasts of wind, 
and at another perfect stillness, with far 
off thunder. Altogether, there was a wild 
adaptation of the weatiier and the day to 
the retreat of a great army. Huge masses 
of clouds lay motionless on the sky before 
us ; and then they would break up sud- 
denly as with a whirlwind, and roll ofi" in 
the red and bloody distance. I felt myself 
towards the fall of the evening in a state of 
strange excitement. My imagination 
got the better entirely of all my other fa- 
culties, and I was like a man in a grand 
but terrific dream, who never thinks of 
questioning aiqr thing he sees or hears, but 
believes all the phantoms around, with a 
stireogth of belief seemingly proportional 
to their utter dissimilarity to the subjects 
of the real world of nature. 

Just as I was passing the great cross in 
the principal street, I met an old haggard 
looking wretch— a woman, who seemed to 
have in her bellow eyes an unaccountable 
expression of cruelty — a glance like that 
of madness, but her deportment was quiet 
and moral, and she was evidently of the 
mi<^e raidi of society, though her dress 
waif faded and squalid She told me (in 
broken English,) that I would find comfor- 
table accommodation' in an old convent 
that stood at some distance among a grove 
of cork trees ; pomtiog to them, at the 
same time, with her long shrivelled hand 



lattgh— Tou fm Itaid, s&kl she, nto body 
there to disturb you. 

1 followed her advice with a kind of su- 
perstitioas acquiescence. There was no 
rt ias u n to anticipate any adventure or dan- 
ger in the convent; yet the wild eyes, and 
the wilder voice of the old crone, power- 
fully affected me, and tfaoi;^, after all, die 
was only such an eld woMaii as one may 
see any where, 1 really began lo iavest her 
with many imposing qualities, till I found^ 
that in a sort of reverie, 1 had walked up 
a pretty long flight of steps, and was stand- 
ing at the eatrance to the cloister of the 
convent. I then saw something that made 
me speedily forget the old woman, though 
what it was I did see, I could not in tte 
first moments of my amasement-aad hor« 
ffour. very distinctiy comprehend. 

Above a hundred dead bodies lay and 
sat before my eyes, all of them apparently 
in the very attitude or poeture in whicii 
thejr had died. I looked at them at least, 
a minute before I knew thattthey were all 
corpses. Something in the mbrtal silence 
of tile place told me that 1 alone was alive 
in this dreadful company. A desperate 
courage enabled me then to look steadfastly 
at the scene before me. The bodies were 
mostiy clothed in mats and nigs and tat- 
tered great coats i some, of them meiely 
wrapped round about vrith ghdles of straw, 
and two or tiiree perfectly naked. Every 
face had a different expressioni'^at all 
painful, hmrid, agonized, bloodless. Many 
glazed eyes were wide open ; and perlAps 
tills was the most shocking thing in the 
whole spectacle. 8o many eye» that saw 
not, all seemingly fixed on diffisrent ob- 
jects; some cast up to Heaven, some 
looldng straight forward, and some with 
the- white orbs turned round, and deep 
sunk in the sockets—- it was a sort of hos- 
pital. These wretched beings were mostiy 
all desperately or mortally wounded ; and 
after having been stripped by their com- 
rades, they bad been left there dead, and 
to die. Such were they, who, as the old 
hag said, would not trouble me, 

I had began to view this ghastiy sight 
with some composure, when I saw at the 
remotest part of the nospital, a gigantic 
figure, sitting covered with blood and al- 
most naked, upon a rude bedstead, with 
his back leaning against the wall, and his 
eyes fixed directly on mine. I thought he 
was alive, and shuddered ; but he vna 
stone dead. Jn the last ironies he had 
bitten his under hp almost entirely ofi^ and 
his long black beard was drenched in clot- 



and armi and giving a sort of hysterical ted gore, that likewise lay in large blots oa 
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his shaggy bot^n. I recegniied'thd corpse 
He was a sergeant in a grenadier regi- 
ment, and during th^ retreat, distinguished 
for acts of savage valour. One day be 
lolled with his own hand, Harry Warbiir- 
ton, the right hand man of my own com- 
pany, perhaps the finest made and most 
powerful man in the British army* My 
soldiers had nicknamed him with a very 
coarse appellation, and I really felt a» if he 
audi were acquaintances. There he sat ^ 
as if froaen to death* 1 went up to the | 
body,>and raised up the giftnt's muscular , 
arm, it fell with a hollow sound, against the : 
bloody side of the corpse. I 

My eves unconsciously wandered along ! 
the walb. They were covered with gro- ' 
tesqoB figures and caricatuves of the British, | 
absolutely drawn in blood. Horrid bias- : 
phemies, and the most shocking obsceni- ' 
ties, in the shape of soncs^ were in like 
manner written there ; aad you may guess 
what an effect they had upon me, when 
the wretch^ .who tiad conceived them lay 
all dead corpses around my feet. 1 saw 
two books lying on the door. 1 lifted them ' 
up. . One seemed .to be full of the most hi- ; 
deous obscenity : the other was the Bible ! i 
H is imposi^ble to tell you the h<trrour pro- 
duced in me by this circumstance. The 
books fell from my hand. They fell upon 
the breast of one of the bodies. It was a 
woman's breast. A woman had lived and 
died i»such a place as this i What had 
been iu that heart, noiv still, perhaps only 
a few hours before ! I know not. It is 
possible love, strong as death — love, guil- 
ty, abandoned, depraved, and linked by 
vice mto misery^-but still love, that per- 
ished but with the last throb, and yearned 
in the last convulsion towards some one 
of these grim dead bodies. 1 thiiric some 
such idea as this came across me at the 
time ; or has it now only arisen ? 

Near this corpse lay that of a perfect 
boy,, certainly not more than 17 years of 
age. There was a littie cc^per figure of the 
Virgin Mary round liis neck, suspended by 
a ciiain of btdr. It was of little value, else 
it had not been suffered to remain there. 
In hio hand was a letter ; 1 saw enough to 
know it was from his mother-^Jtf on chere 
JU^i &c. It was a terrible place to think 
of mother— of home— k»I' any social human 
ties— Have these ghastly things parents, 
brothers, sisters, lovers ? Were they 
once all happy in peaceful homes.' Did 
these, convulsed, and bloody, and man- 
gled bodies, once lie in undisturbed beds ? 
Did 'these clutched bands once press in m- 
fancy a mother's breast? I^ow al) was 



loathsome, terrible^ ghost^» Human 
nature itself seemed OMere to be debased 
and brutified. Will such creatures, I 
thought, ever live again } Why should 
they? Robbers, ravisbers, incendiaries, 
murderers, suicides, (for a dragon lay 
with a' pistol in his hand, and his scull shat- 
tered to pieces,) heroes ! The only two 
powers that reigned here was agony and 
death. . Whatever might have been their 
characters when alive, all faces were now 
alike. I could not, in those fixed contor- 
tions, tell what was pain from what was 
anger — ^misery from what was wickedness, 
ft was now almost dark,' and the night 
was setting in stormier than the day. A 
strong fl^ of lightning suddenly illumina- 
ted tSs hold of death, and for a moment 
shewed me more distinctly the terrible 
array. A loud squall of wind came round 
the building, and the old window casisment 
gave way, and fell with a shivering crash 
in upon the fioor. Something rose up with 
an angry growl from among the dead bo- 
dies. It was a huge dark coloured wolf 
d(^, ^ith a spiked collar round his neck ; 
and seeing me, he leaped towards me with 
gaunt and bony limbs; I am confident 
that his jaws were bloody. I had instinct- 
ively moved backwards towards the door. 
The surly savage returned growling, to his 
lair ; and in a state of stupefaction. I 
found myseK in the open air. A bugle was 
play^g, and the light infantry company of 
my own regiment was entering the village 
with loud hurras. 

ORIGINAL. 

NEW PUBLIC A TIONS. 

ELEMENTS OP GENERAL HISTORY, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, &C. 

AS mentioned in the last num- 
ber, this truly excellent work has 
been recently published in Hart- 
ford, by Mr.SAMUEL G.Goodrich. 

Professor Alex. Frazer Tyt- 
LER, of Eldinbur^h University, the 
author of the original publication, 
holds a distinguished rank amongst 
the profound scholars who have 
given to Edinburgh the appella- 
tion — Metropolis of Science 
AND Literature. The publica- 
tions issued from the presses of 
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tbat 4^heni of the globe, wiChin 
ihe last quarter of tbe ejjghteenth, 
aadfirst of the nineteenth century, 
have excited the admiration of 
the reading world. A catalogue 
of them would embrace ^^ T%€ 
CircU^ of the SciencesJ^^ Wit- 
ness that stupendous work ^^ The 
E^nburgh Ena/clopedia?^ — " vin 
Essa]^ on Taste^'^^ oy Professor 
Allison — " Philosophical Essfws,'^^ 
by Professor Stewart— " The Edin- 
Jburgh Review f^ by Professor Play- 
fair, Jeffray, &c. &c. .And al- 
though we cannot patiently en- 
dare their occasional severity 
against American productions, it 
^ygivingourdays,and ournights 
also, to the study of their works, 
that we may hope to advance 
the literary reputation of our own 
country. 

A thorough knowledge of his- 
tory can be acq^uired by little less 
thaji a whole hfe of study ; and 
Professor Tytlev must have devo- 
ted much of his, to this interest- 
ing subject. Omitting to say any 
thing of the merits of Mllot^ Ma- 
vory and Biglandj who have pre- 
sented the world with " General 
Histories j^^ the writer has no hesi- 
tation in declaring the work un- 
der consideration, a most invalua- 
ble acquisition to the lovers of 
history. The learned author, 
with a brevity unequalled, has, in 
a single volume, afforded the rea- 
der the svhstance of an ex- 
tensive historical library. It may 
be called" The Whole in Little.'*'^ 
It may be consulted with bound- 
less advantage by all, from the 
President of an University, to the 
humblest seeker after truth. Al- 
though delivered in the form of 
Lectures in the presence of the' 



literatij it is clothed in the most 
elegant style of simplicity. The 
English reader is never perplex- 
ed with long quotations^ in Greeks 
Jjatin^ and F^ench^ but is con- 
stantly acquiring. the treasures of 
knowledge in his own language* 
It is sincerely to be lamented that 
thisgreatlecturer, had not brought 
his lectures down to the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the first edition of the 
work is dated 180K 

The Rev. Thomas Bobbins, 
A. M. of East- Windsor,, Connec- 
ticuty commences his portioa of 
the work, where the learned 
professor ends — ^i. e. at the be^ 
ginning of the eighteenth cratury, 
and continues the history to 1 8)5. 

The reader will readily discov- 
er a striking difference in the 
style of the two authors ; but the 
American reader, at least, is much 
indebted to Mr. Robbins« Bis 
portion of the work certainly 
evinces great research; and al- 
though his arrangement is differ^ 
ent from that of me learned Pro- 
fesson none but those who are 
more disposed to discover defects 
thm to credit merit, wiU pro- 
nounce it iii|odicious. 

The extensive Chronologicai 
Taale, which closes the volume, 
is'WCNrth the price of the whole oi 
it. It is hoped that Mr. Good- 
rich will be amply rewarded for 
publishing this excellent woric. 



CATECHETICAL COHPSND OF GENCRAL 
BtSTORTy SACRED AND FKOFAIfE &C« 

Messrs. Cooke and Hale have 
recently pulished a third edition 
of this « JVcw SchoBl Book.^> 

Had Doct. Franklin been well 



Miicella^. 
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acquainted with the various 8j8-> 
tems in Connecticut, he would 
probably have defined it ^^ ^ sim* 
plifying &«*«•"•— Government is 
simplified by Legislators — Law is 
simplified hjJuQ^*-' Arithmetic^ 
is ^simplified by Mr. White-^^wiiA 
by this little volume, History is 
simplified by Mr. Frederick jBut- 
ler^ A. M. 

' The author deserves to be 
ranked amongst the Patrons of 
Youth. His manner of teaching 
and writings blends amusement 
Witib instruction, and is well cal- 
culated to — ^Heach the ytnmg idea 
how to shbot.^^ The reputation 
of this work is too well established, 
where known, to be 'increased 
by any remarks that can be made* 
The Publishers are certain of an 
handsome sal6, for ^'years to 
come ;'' and it is hoped the in- 
genious, laborious, and Worthy 
aiiihor, will not be in the situation 
of most authors — 

<* Who beat the both whUe others catch 
^e bM.*» 



BFVUSI0]fS,KBLIOI0U8^0BAl*,AVD 
PATRIOTIC, IN PROSE AND VBR8B. 

A small volume, of the above 
title, has lately been ^^printed for 
the author,'^ by Mr. Samuel Green 
of New London. 

Whether it arises from the ro- 
mai^ic countiy-^the beautiful 
streams-r-tbe maiestic waterfall, 
or some other cause, is unknowi^ 
to the writer — ^but certain it is, 
that the town situated at the 
head of the Thames^* has produc- 
ed more than its quota of female 
ffenittses. But a few years since, 
SDss Huntltfj a native of &at 

*Nonrich« Connecticut. 



place, presented the world a vol- 
ume in ^^Prose and Verst.^^ It 
has many admirers. It would be 
a digression to say any thing of 
it in tius place, any further flian 
to observe, that no Authoress or 
Author J otConnecticuij ever found 
a better reward for genius— dis« 
tinguished patrons, and influential 
friends. 

Miss Abby H. Sterry^ of the 
same place, is the writer of the 
volume under consideration. It 
would offend the delicacy of 
the amiable Authoress, to pro* 
nounce it a work of siperlative 
merity nor is the writer disposed 
to be guilty of the offence* But, 
considering the advantages she 
has enjoyed, and the circum- 
stances under which she wrote, 
it may certainly be compared, 
with many modem productions 
without any disadvantage to it. 

The poetic part of the volume, 
we think has less merit than that 
part written in prose ; and this is 
easity accounted for— the subjects 
are too trite. Hundreds, and pro- 
bably thousands, have written^— ^ 
some in the finest strains, upon 
^ Maternal Love' — ^ The day of 
Rest'— .* The death of-— ^ and 
* Lines' upon almost every thing. 

It is to be regretted that Mist 
Sterry attempted to pen a couplet 
or a paragraph upon Autumn, or 
any other season — ^The reader, 
if he has ever read ^ Thompson'^s 
Seasons,^ will read her ^ Eflfusions' 
and all others, with frigid indiffer- 
ence. That the authoress should 
have written (ei&er in Uprose or 
verse^ upon ^Sensibility' is per- 
fectly natural ; for every femaU 
who writes at all,mitf^wnte8ome- 
thing upon that subject. Itis an 
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Age of Sensibility — and an age 
of much affected sensibiKtj. Ma- 
ny, who will heave a sigh — drop 
a tear, and utter a groan at read- 
ing a fictitious tale of distress, in 
a Novell will turn, with disgust, 
from scenes otreal distress. Sensi- 
bility is the burden of almost eve- 
ry Novel, Ballad, and Acrostic. 
Vve would recommend the follow- 
ing, as one very deeply sensible : 

Sweet Sentibility ! O la ! 
1 beard a little lamb cry baa ! 
Says I, hare you lost your mar ? 
Ah ! ah ! ab ! 

The lamb ran fast as it could go, 
And ruooiDg hit its little toe, 
And I cried out, O dear ! O ! 

Oh! oh! oh! 

I r 

We turn to the " Effusions" in 
prose, with very great pleasure : 
and cannot forbear to present our 
readers with the following 

CHARACTER OF AH AMERICAN SOL- 
DIER. 

^UNTEGRITY, fidelity, generosity, 
and independence of mind, a patient en- 
durance of pains, hardships and privations, 
an ardent attachment to his country, Which 
no individual interest can damp, nor foreign 
partialitr subvert, a fearless intrepidity, 
and noble contempt ' of death, blended 
with the most exalted sentiments of hu- 
manity, are the most striking features in 
the character of an American soldier. In 
the recent hostilitie? between England and 
America, the American soldier may justly 
assert, that he never with taunts and insults 
wounded the feelings of a vanquished ene- 
my, or barbarously sullied his hands in the 
blood of the defenceless victim. Instead 
•f the haughty and insolent deportment 
which the — — soldier never fails to as- 
sume towards those whom the fortune of 
war has placed in his power, with that 
humane and compassionate feeling which 
is ever associated with tnie bravery, and 
greatness of soul, he endeavours by the 
kindest assiduities ta expel from his mind 
the painful recollectionsof his defeat, and 
if wounded, to mitigate his pains by a gen- 
^rotis and consoling sympathy. Such are 



the noble properties of those men, who 
seeing the liberties of their country expir- 
ing t^neath foreign oppression and domes- 
tic treason, and disdaining to survive them, 
armed themselves in their defence, and 
repaired to the hostile field ; of the glori- 
ous result, the imperishable fame they hate 
earned for themselves and a redeemed coun- 
try, ^^ in toilsome marches and the blooc^ 
field,^^ is an indubitable proof that time 
and envy may assail in vain. 

Accept, gallant defenders of your coun- 
try, generous protectors of her violated 
liberties, this humble tribute, warm with 
the gratitude of an American beart.^^ 

Our limits admit of no more 
extracts. 

A considerable portion of this 
volume appears under the head 
of " Familiar Letters J^^ The 
one announcing the death of her 
father tp Mr. W— e, shews 
that Miss Sterry possesses real 
sensibility ; and can pour forth 
the '' emisioDS^' of a bursting 
heart in tender, as well as elegant 
strains. On the whole, we think 
this little volume would grace 
the toilette of the female reader; 
and by purchasing it, every reader 
will add a small sum, to alleviate 
the sorrows of a family ^' strug- 
gling with adversity in its most 
distressing form.^^ 



SELECTIONS. 
[We scarcely recollect of reading 
a more powerful description of a 
Misanthrope^ than the following, 
from the pen of an author^ wbo, 
full of feeling himself, knew bow to 
make others feel.— -Ed.] - 

THE MAN-HATER. 

But if misanthropy be capable of pro- 
ducing such direful effects on well disposed 
minds, how shdcking must be the character 
whose disposition, naturally i^ancorous, is 
heightened and inflamed by an he^bitual ha- 
tred and malignity towards his fellow crea- 
tures ! Id Switaerfand, I once beheld a 
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aoBSter of tkis deictiptioii : I was com- 
peJIed to visit him by tbe duties of fBj pro- 
fesoDii ; but I shudder while I recollect the 
enormity of his character. His body wa» 
almost as deformed as. his mind* Enmity 
was seated on his distorted brow. Scales of 
JiTid incrustation, the produce of his cor- 
rupted body «od distempered mind, cover- 
ed his face. His horrid figure made me 
fancy that I saw Medusa^s serpents 
wreathing th^r baleftil folds among the 
Uaek and matted locks of his dishevelled 
hair, while his red and fiery eyes glared 
hke malignant meteors (hrough the obscu- 
rity of his impending eye-brows. Mis- 
chief was his sole ddi^t, his groateet lux- 
ury and hi» higiiest joy. To sow discord 
among hU neighbours, and to tear open 
tbe closing wounds of misery, was his only 
OccopatioD. Hfs residence was the re^ 
sort of the Asorderfy, the receptacle of tiM 
vicioas, and the asylum of the guilty. Col- 
kc^g aromid him the turbulent and dis- 
contented ^f every description, he became 
the patron of injustice, the persecutor of 
tirtue, the protector of tttlany, the perpe- 
trator of malice, the inventor of fraud, the 
propagator of calnmay, and the zesJous 
champion of eroelty and revenge ; direct- 
isg, with malignant akn, the barbed shafts 
of his adherents eqnslly against the com- 
forts ef pritate peace^ and the Messiags 
ofptthlic tranqnilHty. The bentan<ftn- 
clinatioD of his natnre had been so agpava- 
ted and t.*0BfiFmed by the ^' muHiplying 
viilanies of his life,** that it i)ras impossible 
Ibr him to refrain one moment m>m the 
JMractke of them, withowl feefing naeasi- 
ness and discontent ; and he never ap- 
peared perfectly happy, but when new op- 
portunities occurred to glut, his infernal 
Mai with the spectacle of kuman mise- 
ries.'' 



USEFUL mVENTIOJ^. 

WOOD'S « C48T mO» PLOUGH." 

VAHUFACTUREft BT TBEOBORE BAR- 
HARD, .BARTF»R]». 

*^ Speed to ^ Piwf^^^ 

We conceive that we cannot 
render a more acceptable service 
to agriculturalists^ wha now em- 
brace a vast proporii^m of our 
population— -and ta the friends of 
agriculture, who mmt embrace 
the whole, than by attempting to 

Vol. I. 



draw their attention to the in* 

valuable implement of husband- 
ry mentioned above* 

Perhaps i>o Patent implement 
was ever offered to the people of 
Connecticut, with such flattering 
attestations in its favoar ; afid no 
gentleman ever arrived amongpt 
us better entitled to jpatrona^e, 
than Mr. Barnakd, Einigratidn 
of our enterprising artists from 
the state, has long been so com- 
moni and into it so seldom,, that 
such an event augurs &vourab]j 
for our growing interest and pros- 
perity* 

The distinguished appjK^bation 
bestowed upon the PtotjoH which 
Mr* Barnard is now manufactur- 
ing in Hartford, will af^ear from 
the following letter from Samuel 
L. Mitchell, L. L. D. M. D. 
&c« to tbe Emperor of Russia, to 
whom an elegant models and also 
a plough for tbe field, was sent in 
the Gu^rri^re, Capt* Macpon- 
KouGii, who carried the Ameri* 
can minister, Mr. G. W. Camp- 
BRLL, to the court; of St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Samtei L. MiiekeU, a «j«tMf» ^ the Unit* 
ed Stake tf Americay t»Akximder, Au* 
toerat qftke Ruteiat, ice, 
Majr it plea«e the Emperor. 

I have been indoeed te qSbt for tfa^ 
acceptance of his imperial majesty, a 
£loa8;h, which is coBsidere«l geaeraNy in 
these parts of America, superior to any in* 
strument of the kiad that has era: been 
invented. 

Previous to faking this step, I eonsnlted 
my friend, the Henourable Andrew Dasch- 
koff, his majesty's minister plenipo4entiar 
ry in the United States, who feels a lively 
interest in every improvement that can be 
useful to his country. As the time pf bis 
departure was uncertain, he recommended 
that the plough should he intrusted to Mr. 
CampbelK the new minist^? to the imperi- 
al court of St. Petersburgl), who could, 
with propriety, bring it to his maj^ty's 
notice, through the secretary of state, or 
9 
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the agricoltnral toekty, Mr. Dascfakbff 
also eocouraged the p^naafion, that it 
would receive the approbation due to its 
merit. Application wef then aadetothe 
Honourble John Qoincy Adaoui, aecretarjr 
'of state, at WashiB|;toQ cit^', for leave to 
send the plough to its destination, in the 
public ship, now bound to Russia. The 
matter was submitted to the President of 
the Unitad $tate» ; who consented that di- 
rectioos should be given to the commander 
oftheGuerriere, that the plough for the 
Emperor of Russia might be received for 
coDvejaoce, onboaM that vessel, now ly- 
ing at Boston. The inventor is Mr. Jethro 
Wood, a respectable farmer, residing in 
the couDtr of Cayuga, and state of jSbW" 
York. I'm constructor it Mr. Thomas 
Freeborn, a very worthy artist, living in 
the city of Ntw-Vork. They both request 
me to express their earnest hopes that this 
Georgieal Utennl^^ contrived oy the gen- 
ius of the former, and manufactured by the 
aldll of the latter, may be graciously con- 1 
sidered by his majesty. "Hie advantages 
of this plough are maoifold, bat may be 
referred to the foUowiog principal beads : 
lst« Its greater aptitude to penetrate the 
soil, and form a furroW'^Sd. A simple and 
desirable fitness in the mould*board, by 
means of the ^iral form of its inclined 
plane, to raise the sward from its hori- 
zontal bed to the perpendicular, and to 
turn it upside dowo--3d. The substitution 
of a cast-iron plate, of the cost of half a 
dollar, to be screwed to the low and fore 
edge of the mould-board^ instead of the 
heavy expensive, and old-fashioned share 
-^th. the use of cast-iron, instead of ham* 
mered iron for the mould-beaid itself, and 
the several land-irons — 5th. The constnic- 
tioo^of the entire plough, with the excep- 
tion of the beam and handles, of cast and 
wrought iron, whereby every part is pro- 
perly braced and secured— 6th. Its mode- 
rate price, its strength, and durability ; 
and the small expense of time, labour and 
stufi^ requisite for repairs — 7th. The sav- 
ing of a considerable portion of the labour 
of the beasts who draw, and of the man 
who conducts the plongh-^-<6th. The hand- 
some and workmanlike appearance of a 
field prepared far planting and sowing by 
this instrument. 

Inspection and practice will disclose the 
other conveniences of Wood^s Freeborn 



*The learned Professor must here al-| 
lude to the " Georgici*^ of Virgil, who de- 
scribes tlie charms of husbandry in all the 
charms of Poetry^ 



Ploogfa, which is thus placed at the foot sT 
the Imperial Throne. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL,' 
Laie SmtUor tn C^ngrtMsforiftW' 
Yo rfc, Professor in the Umvertiiy^ 
Member of the Agricultural So- 
ciety^ ice. 
New-York, June 32, 1818. 

Mr. Barnard has purchased, at 
great expense, the Patent Rigl^, 
of making and Fending these high- 
ly approved ploughs for the coun- 
ties of Hart/ordj KtwHavtiAy 
Mw'Londany fVmdhamj Middle' 
^earand Tolland. His brief des- 
cription of them is as follows :— 

The mould-board is so constructed as to 
apply the combined powers of a wedge 
and screw in raising the furrow and layiq| 
I it in an inverted position, lo conseqaenoe 
of this, the pkmgbis warranted to requiie 
much less team than thofe generally ii 
use. The shares are attached to the mould- 
board bv screws, and the wrench for taking 
them on and putting them on, and also for 
raiaiae and lowermg the beam, serves asi 
bolt through the device. For new lands or 
roots, the coultes cowmcted with the point 
oftheshare, is used. Pqtsos sending Ibr 
shares, need only send the No. of the 
plough, and.shares can be fiunished either 
wrought or cast— Wrooi^ht at f^ and 
cast at sixty ^nts each. 

V Shares tOkM art toa mticA wm/er 
hardgnnmd^ re$9tm their vak^ihrnOsu 
land. 




Poetry* 

The foregoing cut will give the 
reader some idea of this Plough ; 
but an examination of the Plough 
itself would be far preferable. 

This may emphatically be call- 
ed The age of Agricultural Im- 
provements, and an '^Improved 
PliMgh?^ is amongst the most im- 
portant of them. We wish Mr. 
Barnard ample success ; and con- 
clude this article, as we began it, 
with — " Speed to the Plouph/' 
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The manufecture of ploughs 
has been carried on, to a very 
considerable extent in Enfield, in 
this state, forsome years ; notonly 
for our owtt citizens, but for the 
southern market. A leading mem- 
ber of the "Hartford County 
Agricultural Society,'^ has inform- 
ed us that they are highly approv- 
ed of. \ye say again " ^td to 
the PlougV^ — ajad success to the 
farmer. 



« 
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'^COLUMBIAN MUSE, ADVANCE AND CLAIM THY RIGHT. 

.  _ -- I ■_ . r . 11.^ 

rif any remarkt m the first number of our Journal induced "S. T.'' to exercise bis 
Muse, we are gratified that they have had the desired effect. We have hstened with rap- 
ture to " ike beautiful Imh air 9f the Bower ;'' and although not amateurs, are con- 
fident that the i»fie»are well adafyted to HbeMunc; and if the author nn^* Uiem 
«» aloud" as weM a» he has wriiten them, he is a fair candidate for the honour of posses^ 
dns two of the j^w arff .— Ed.} 

ORlGfNAL. 

FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE, &C. 

I saw some remarks in the First Number, that induces me tosend the 
followiiig Lines for the perusal of the Editor, and insertion m the Magazine 
if they will « pass muster." As I wanted a song for the beautiful Irish 
air of the " Bower,'V aftd not finding any that would exacUy gtb«. I set 
about making one myself; but as I dare not sing it aloud, before it is re- 
9ieM<l, I haT# sent it for that purpose. Iwertton, I shall consider Mpro^ 
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SYMPATHY. 

The tear that is trembling in Harriot's eye, 

48 tfec offipring of virtae— it sprang from a si^ ; 

The heart is the source, whence this soft current flows. 

That rolls down the cHeekj and adds lustre to woes. 

Tears are streaming ; 

Smiles soon beaming, 

CSiase these tears away. 



6S Poeffy. 
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A smile soon ttiifiTeti» the same lovely the^ 
That barbourM the tear^ and pleasares there speak f 
What has dried the tear, that sparkled as bright, 
As the dew-drop display^ to the Fouotain of light V^ 

Tears were streamkig; 
Smiles now beaming, 

Chase the tears away. 

'Twas Sjfmpaihy started the tear to the eye, 

'Twas Sympathy prompted the smile and the sig^ ; 

This Passion our feelings so far can beguile, 

That: we weep with the mourner, — ^wtth the joyful we smile» 

Tears were streaming ; 
Smiles soon beaming, 
Clias6 the tears away* 



[IL at ^ author layi, Hm feUowiK Unet ^ Mi wiy HOle UXkut^ we Me 110 kum 
wfy he ihoQld &^ of the '^LASTLWK,*' ot bare any rigid t6 ^bSSP^II." Afeifi- 
tfinuotiee of mcA labour, iit>oa livelieir thefties we kope Will Irettore him to cheerMaol*} 

Foa tnt: at^RAt MAOA^tKa, kt. 

To «• PwJnam fTaWo, Esq. 

The lines on this paper, cost very little labour* If tiiey ai^ jfTor- 
thy of insertion in your Magazine, you are welcome to them* 

LAST LOOK. 

O, vrihy pf*olottg that ardent gaze ? 
What beauti«8 in those rocks appes^ 1 
t)oes this rude scene, ki6W pleasures raise, 
That makes your footsteps linger here ? 

No ! tho' those rocks appear sublime, 

Lifting their summits to the skies, 

And seem to mock the rage of time 

Who marks all else Wherever he fifes% ^ 

Jt is not ibat^ for which I gaze, 
I have seen ^er rocks Ibis rude ; 
But the last look the thought betrays^ 
That it will never be reiiew'd. 

^TheSuQ. 



DESPAIR. 

Come glooms impervious, come thoa d&rltsome night, 
Your shades accord wifb my desponding sdul : 
Hope's cbeeriiig ray once shone — ^its dawn was hright, 
But cbeerteftB now, the elouds of sorrbw rolK 

When hope is fled, what cordial is at hand. 
To cure or soothe the madness of despair ; 
Can sleep, tho' potent, with its magic wand, 
In Lethe sink the memory of our care ? 

In yain we court the downy couch of r«6t$ 

In vain we seek the charms of soft repose ; 

Still we arc tr*uUed-<-wi1]i new griefs appr«ist-^ * 

Pet flmcy adds a th<msand to our woes. 

Gonife Ha^m, daik ni^t, with thy most gknomy shade, 
Conceal me with thy mantle, I implore, 
For once lav'd scenes, by day my sight imradei 
And deep their visimiaiy forms restM^f 

ti^-^n^ersand* ^ 



. SfiLllCTEDa 

(The foltowlng elegant and pathetic e8usi6a> is selected from a small 
volume of Poemsy b^ Tboius C. Upham» A. U. of New-Hampshire. 
We call upon die impaasiotttd admirers of 5ovlAcy, <Sco&, Craihe^ or even 
the admirers of Anaereon Moore and Byron^ to point out any thing of the 
paiheik that etcels it. ft justifies the motto we have dioseik for our 
" PosTicAi. DbpaktiwaV—- ^"^ CoUtmbion Muse^^^ivance and elaimiky 

montgomeKy's return. 

"There came down the Hudson, one bright summer's ewtiy 
N«t a elHeftiia ftom war, nor a spirit fsoaa heaven; 
For the warrior expired as the brave wish to die. 
When danger was tineat'niiig and glery w«s nigh. 
But the corpse of that warricHr, the bones ef the brate> 
Tho' forty years buried, came down thfrdsfi waiftt* 

TiMtt camt dew« the Hudson, at cloaiig ef d^, 

Montgomery's bones in theii^ funeral aktayj 

All dark was his coffin, M lonely hit ihreod^ 

And the weepers around him were mourning aloud ; . 
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They mourn'd for the chieftaiD, wbo struggled of old., 
Whose l>od J had cnunbkd, whose boBom was cold. • 

In the times that have faded, he fought at Qjuebec, 
But the quicfcsandfs of battle there made him a wrecks 
B7 the wails ci l)jMhec> where he met with his doom. 
The highmiDded Englishmeu gare him a tomb.! 
But bis country have summon'd bis bones down the wave^ 
In the land of the freemen, to find them a grave. 



^o a Connecticut cUhmd, Mr. David Bushheli., were the American 
people indebted for the invention of what was called the ** Atnericm 
Turtle.** It effected more than the *' Twrpedo.** Beii^ ptoeed in a fleet 
of Powder Kegs in the Delaware, designed to run *' under irater," tmder. 
the British fleet, at Philadelphia, they exploded too soon ; but produced 
consternation in the &fitiah iefit, and the following sarcastic Poem, fnom 
the Hon. Faaitcis Ho?Ki«soir. 



THE BATTI4B OF THE KEGS. 
A Mfig.— Tone^MoggjXawder* 

Gallants, attend, and bear a Mod 
Trill forth harmoiiioiw ditty : 

Strange things VW tell, wbich late befel 
In PliUadelphia citj. 

>Tvas early day, as poets say, 
Just when the sun was rising, 

A sol<fier stood on log of wood. 
And saw a sight sorprising. 

As ia a mase be stood to j^) 
The trath canU be denied. Sir y 

He spied a score of kegs or more, 
Come floating down iim tide, Sur, 

A sailor, toO| an jerkia blue, 
The etrange appearance viewiag* 
irpt daninM his eyes, in great surinrise, 
Then said— ^ Sooie mischiers brewing. 

^^ These Kegs new h<4d the rebels bold, 

'^ PackM op like pickled herring; 
, ^And they're cope down, t^ attack the 
tpwn 
<^ In this new wiiy of ^srry'ng.^'* 

The soldier flew ; theeailortoe: ' 

And scarM almost to death, Sir, 

Wore out their shoes to spread the news, 
And ran till oat of breathy Shr. 

Now np and down, throoghont tiie town^ 
Most frantic scenes were acted ; 






And some ran here, and some ran theie^ 
Iiike men almost distracted. 

Some fire cried, which somq denied, 
But said the earth had quaked : 

And girls and bors, with hideous noise} 
Ran through ue town hiJf naked^ 

Sir William* he, snag as a flea, ^ 
Lay all thifl time a snoring; 

5or dreamt of harm, as he lay warm 
In bed with Mrs. LVbgw 

Now in a fri^t, he starts upright, 
• Awak*d by such a clatter ; 
He rubs both eyes, and boldly cries, 
^^ For God*s sake what^s the matter} 

At his bed side he then espied 
Sir Erksinet at command, Sir j 

Upon one foot he had one boot, 
And t'other in his hand, Sir* 

<( Arise ! krise P' Sir Erksine cries ; 

^^.The rebels— more's the pil^-^ 
'^ Without a boat, are all on float| 

<' And rangM belbre the city. 

^^ The motley crew, in vessels new, 
^ With Satan for their guide. Sir, 

^' PackM uf) in bags, or wooden kegs, 
" Come driving down the tide, Sir, 

• iSfir Wmam Howe, 
f Sir Wmam Erksine. 
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^ Therefore prepare for bloody war ; 

^< Theae Kegf must all be rouiedy 
*' Or surely we, despisM shaU be, 

*^ And British eomge doubted.^ 

The Royal band now ready stand , 
All rangM in dread array, Sir, 

With stomachs stout, to see it ont^ 
And make a bloody day, Sir, 

The cannons roar from shore to shorey 
The small arms make a rattle : 

Since wars bej^an, Pm sure no man 
E'er saw so strange a battle. 

The rebel ^ vales, the rebel dales. 
With rebel trees sarrounded, 

The distant woods, the hiUs and floodS| 
With rebel echoes soa o d ed . 



* TheBriiuh ojfieen wire to f&nd tfthe 
uford rebel, thai thejf efkn afpUed it moH 
mbm$rd!y. 



The fish below swam to and fro, 
AttackM from er'ry qoarler s 

<( Why sore,') thought they «' the Devil's to 
pay 
*^ 'Mongst folks aboye the water.^ 

The Kegs,^ iaid, though stroi^ly made 
Of rebel staves and hoops, Sir, 

Could not oppose their powerful foes, 
The cooqimig British troops, dir. 



From mom to night those men of might 

Display'd amasing courage ; 
And when the sun was fairly down, 

Retir'd to sup their porridge. 

An hundred men, with each a pen, 
Or more) upon my woid. Sir, 

It is most true, woula he too few 
Their vidour to record, Sir, 

Such feats did thev perform that day, 
Upon those wickBd kegs, Sir, 

That years to come, if tfaey get home, 
They'll make their boasts and brags, Sir. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, *c. 

PRSPAlUBD FOR TB£ RVIUL MAOAZINS. 



>Srsf * said he '* and by some esteemed the 
>iec/ of his works, Is, « The Lay Preaehery 
This was a'promising augury of his future 
eminence, ne commenc^ the publication 
of tile Port Folio at Ptdladelphia, at a pe- 
riod pecuSariy ausplcieas, as it was a- 
mongst the J!rH that was projected in our 
country. It has bees conducted; by him, in 

I' such a manner as to raise the reputation of 
American literature, at heme and abroad. 
name of his distinguisfaed fenow-traveller, But Jo. Dennie is ^tuHpaiKd! and this 
aUhovgh amongst the admirers of this ad- 
mirable genius. There being but one other 



PRESIDENT DWIOHT AVU JOSEPH MBR- 

niE, Eta. 

Mil. DENNIE, upon his return to Phila- 
delphia from a visit in New-England, was 
joined in the stage by Doct. Timothy 
Dwight, The Doctor was known by Mr. 
Dennie, ^^ by sight j^* although, he was not 
then personally dM^jtiatfilerf witn him. Doc- 



passenger in the stage to interrujit discourse, 
they soon fell into conversation upon the 
coaaparative merits of American Scholars. 
The Doctor, although he always maintained 
the dignity of Literature, was easy and flu- 
ent in conversation. After speakhig of many 
of the aneiont great men of our Republic, he 
apbke of those of more modem date. He 
gave ^ Joseph Deimie^ Editor ^the Port 
Folioj^* a distinguished rank. **Amoi\gBt the 



you know, sir, very much diminishes the 
reputation of an author.*' After a short 
pause, MfiiT'Dennie remarked^^' Amongst 
the distinguished men in New-England, I 
have alwitys highly ranked Doot. TtmoMy 
Dvrigkt^ President of Tale College in Con- 
necticut His «* Colum6ta, CohaMiL, to^o- 
rj/ame,'*&c. and ^^ ChtoifieU HUl^** 9Mt 
admirable productions. His ^^ Coifguest 
of Canaari** has many beauties, but is 
rather too monotonout. As the President 
of on UntotTsiV!,^ he holds the first rank 
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M a Thffl)9guin>t fae k pToioHnA ind elo- 
quent But Doctor Dwiii^t uloo o^n- 
i9nattd*r'k rigid^'€sct$ti9e^f rigid, and 
this frou know, sir, is inconsiilent with 
Christian cbati^. As to Jo. Bonnie, I 
ha^e known him from childJtood ; and 
know that jro« aiv, in a great measnie mis- 
taken as to his dmipaivm. He has, to be 
sure, eojojed the fascinating cbams of so- 
cietT«-«nd he nefer refuted to |inrtiei{>ate 
in the fashionable amusements of the day, 
which, many of the rigid nBoralkti of 
the age pronomice ^^ vjctetcl.*' Doctor 
Dwight replied, by aaldng-^'^ Do ^eu 
know who you ait$ taUfitig i» ?'* — '* Toucan 
tell Sir*^— said Mr. Dcnnie. « Well sir, 
my uva^kTmmO^IhoigkL*^ ««W«fliir, 
my name is Je« i^snnie." After a cor- 
dial salutalioa, the Doctor dbscrved'^^^ If 
I am too opini^naHd and rigii^ and yon too 
ditsipaied^ we both ought to reform.'' 

THE DIVINE AND THE WAG* 

An eminent divine in Connecticut, in the 
hours of necessaiT relaxation from severe 
study, occasionally indulge^ himsdf in fa- 
cetious conversa^n with a wag and pun- 
ster in bumble life ; but would always en- 
deayonr to impress upon his mind some im- 
portant truth. The wa^, as is iil«alh[ the 
case when wags are admitted to (hmmari- 
ty with the great, became grof«(y familiar. 
The divine, to repel him^ censured him ibr 
bis vices, and told him tliat he heard of ma- 
ny things greatly to his shame and disgrace. 
The wag repliea— ^* I also hear many things 
against you, slr.'» " What ! against me l** 
*^ Yes, sir, I heard one man say t'o^r 
day, that when you was oni of the pulpit, 
you ought never to go into it again-^-and 
another man said, when you was in the 
pulf^ityott never ought to coi^e ov/of it 
again.'' 



Editor's Closst. 

WE now present our largely increased 
list of Patrons with the Second JsCumbcr of 
**T^c Rwrai Magazine and Farmerh 
Monthly Mmewn,^* The solicitude we 
felt, upon oflering tliem the Firstj is much 
diminishiiig by the cheering notes of appro- 
bation we have accidentally heard. As 
**puffing*^ will not aid a publication, if 
worthless, so it is not needed if it has val- 
ine. We must decline iosertiogf anv " Lef- 
ders^or Extracts of Letters'*^ received, ap- 
firoving of the Plan of the Publication or 
the J^amter in wbich it has, in infancy, 
beHT conducted. ' We, however, tender 
our thanks to those of our Patrons who 



have approved of the woflcby ** Commt-' 
niettiionMj*'9Mf^9 tkair HvilHy has not 
blinded their jiidjgemciif. The Editor is de- 
termmfed not to be wHmidatedhy etnmre^ 
nor will he be enorvaied by eommtndatiom. 
His associates and friends, it is hoped, are 
firmly fixed in the same determination .As 
itrenrdsf^sMHfc, tke existence of Por- 
iiet, Religious aad PoHtiem ara rniknowD, 
however frankly Ojpimons may be expres^ 
sed in other places. Steady io our pur- 
pose, we hope, as w« advance in the pubU- 
cation, and incivate in the knowledge of 
the History, Bi^i^fky, ^griadture, and 
Jtfani^ac^ure^, of our native state, to af- 
ford a rational and usefol ^ Mot^hfy Mu- 
seum,^* la ov Mueellaneous and i^oetical 
departments, we hope to blend innocent 
amusement with nseful instmction. The 
'laughing philosophers" will generally 
find a snudl dish in our Variety. 

The Farmer and the Maanfitctiurer will 
fiod a fkk repast in the Seiectioaa 
from the admirable Address of tbfrHoB. 
J^oah fre6«/er, andthatofthe '^AmericaD 
Society, for encourageing Domestic Mana- 
factures.*' If tfaey may have been before 
read, a second perusal will afibrd new 
pleasa^, and impart new information. 

An " Acrostic^ upon Miss  •♦♦is 
received, but cannot be admitted—lst. Be^ 
canse it may jmsrib^ wound her feelings, 

although a most delicate production Sd. 

Because we have an aversion to Acrostics, 
Conundrums, Aaa^;rams, Riddles, &c. Sec. 
We bope " G" witt write upon other sub- 
jects. 

We have received the Organization, 
and Constitution of the ^Windham County 
Agricultural Society^'* for 1619; but post- 
pone the insertion otit, until we can obtain 
an account of a// that has been prgauiz^ 
for the present year in Conaecticat. 

We intended, in this number, to have 
noticed the ^^ Bnef Remarker,"^ a senes of 
papers originally published in ihe Conneetir 
cut Courantf and recently published in a 
volume. We think^ (although we are not 
certain) that ^The Proii^ter* wa» originally 
published in the same paper. In pubUahing 
«t^ productions, a J^ewspaper becooies 

A description of «< The CorvrSheUer^^ 
is promised for our next number, by an 
obliging and leading member <^ ^^ The 
Sarfford Comty Agideulturvl Soeieiy.^^ 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OT THE LIFE OF 

JJiMES MONROE, 

PRESIDEJ^T OF TH£ UJ^ITED STA TES. 



f SOME of our patrons, whose 
opinions we hold in high estima- 
tion, have suggested that the His* 
torical and Biographical Depart- 
ments of this Journal might be 
made occasionally more interest- 
ing, by filling them with a di- 
versity of " detached sketches j'^^ 
than by devoting them exclusive- 
ly to Connecticut History and 
Connecticut Biography. A much 
greater number arc decidedly 
of opinion that this arrange- 
ment is the most judicious that 
could be made. We shall vary 
from it at pleasure, as it will be 
perceived we have in this Num- 
ber. 

A very general wish has been 
Vol. 1. 



expressed that a Brief Biographi- 
cal Sketch of James Monroe, Pre- 
sident of the United States, should 
be furnished the reader. The 
Editor of this Mag^ine, prepared 
a Sketch for another purpose, 
within the last year, which has 
been published and republished. 
That it is correct in point of fact j 
the reader may rest assured ; as the 
writeT derived his materials from 
a source, indisputably accurate. 
It was included in the first Edition 

of " THE president's TOUR,'' 

and will be retained and enlarged 

in the Second Edition of that work, 

which the Proprietor, Mr. Silas 

Andrus^ will shortly put to presju] 

Ed. 
10 



74 James Monroe. 

Biography and History oc- bung, with assiduous devotion, 



cupy an important department in 
the libraries of gentlemen, schol* 
ars, and statesmen. By the one, 
the reader becomes acquainted 



upon the pages that recorded the 
labours of their ^randsires in the 
cabinet, and their exploits in the 
field* The unceasing industry. 



with the illustrious characters * and exalted talents of a Marshall^ 



who have imparted glory to their 
native countries, andwhd have se- 
cured to themselves imperishable 
honour. By the other, he traces 
the progress of events which have 
elevated different countries to the 
acme of human glory, or sunk 
them to the lowest depths of de- 
gradation. The American Repub- 
lic^ has, for the last half century^ 
been the theatre of events and the 
nursery of- men, the history of 
which, and the lives of whom, 
would have added lustre to the 
most brilliant pages of ancient or 
modern history. The impressive 
ejaculation of an inspired pen- 
man — " Our fathers, where are 
they P^ may well be repeated by 
Americans in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The members of the Old 
Congress, (" I name them filPd 
with solemn av» e,") are, the most 
of them, reaping the reward of 
their patriotic labours in eternity. 
But how little does the rising 
generation know of their gigantic 
labours, and their splendid ta* 
lents ? We enjoy the rich legacy 
they bestowed upon their coun- 
try ; but their memories are al- 
most obliterated by the admira- 
tion excited by their successors, 
and the astonishment occasioned 
by succeeding events. 

Had America had her Plu- 
tarch, it would not have been so. 



Instead of devoting attention to 
the Bien and the events of ancient 
Ihne, the youth of our Republic 
Wrtuld be enraptured while they 



has preserved to Americans the 
memory of their ^reat political 
father, George Washington. The 
unrivalled genius of a Wirt has 
embalmed tiie memory of Patrick 
Henry, It is from such scholars^ 
that we may hope hereafter to be 

f ratified with a Biography of 
AMES Monroe, President of 
the United States. It must be the 
history of his country, during the 
long period of his active life, and 
various official stations, for they 
are identified with each other. It 
is with the deepest solicitude, that 
I attempt a mere sketch of the 
life of this great man. That the 
sources from which I derived the 
information I possess upon this 
subject, so deeply interesting to 
the citizens of our Republic, are 
authentic, I ha^ve the most confi- 
dent reliance. 

JAMES MONROE, the fifth 
President of the United States, was 
born in the county of Westmore- 
land, in the state of Virainia,- and 
upon the banks of the Potomac^ 
in the year 1 759. A century and 
an half previous, his ancestor mi- 
grated to the Western WorHl, and 
was the original grantee of the 
soil upon wUch his illustrious d<&- 
scendant was bom. He was edu- 
cated at the ancient University 
of William and Mary; His resi- 
dence in academic bowers, while 
it initiated him into the boundless 
fields of science and literature, 
did not render him effeminate. 
In 1776, when his threatened 
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and endangered country » called 
upon her sons to leave the peace- 
able employment of agriculture, 
and the delightful indulgence of 
literary pursuits, to endure the 
toil and privations of the ^' tented 
lield,^' the gallant Monroe joined 
the embattfed ranks of his coun^ 
trymen, under the command of 
the celebrated general Mercer^ 
who fell at Princeton. He was 
appointed a lieutenant in CoK 
Weedon's regiment, repaired with 
it to New- York, and joined the 
army under the command of Gen- 
eral Washington. At the battle 
o( Harlem HeightSyhe first faced a 
veteran enemy. He fought in the 
battle of White Plainsj and was 
pne who followed the apparently 
desperate fortune of Washington 
in the desponding retreat through 
New-Jersey. Although a youth 
of seventeen, he was not dismay- 
ed at the gloomy prospects that 
were before him and his beloved 
country. While many of the 
troops were leaving the standard 
of the Chief, and many citizens 
were joining the ranks of the ene- 
my, lieutenant Monroe remained 
true to his commander, to his 
country, and to his God. The 
time was at hand when he was to 
spend his blood, and all but lose 
his life for his country. 

The 26tfi of December, 1776, 
was a day memorable in the an- 
nals of the revolutionary stru^Ie. 
The preceding night was as dark, 
gloomy, a^d horrible as the fore- 
boding destiny of Washington and 
his devoted followers. Like the 
night that preceded the fall of 
Caesar, the elements seemed to 
he at war* The roaring of the 
storm, the rattling of the bail, and 



the concussions produced by the 
tumbling of ice m the rapid cur- 
rent of the Delaware, would have 
appalled any hearts but those of 
Republican Soldiers. The Dela- 
ware was crossed — the British 
post was surprised— their comman- 
der was slain, and his krmy were 
captured. " The victory of Tren- 
tov?^ operated upon disheartened 
Americans like a shock of elec- 
tricity upon a morbid system. 
The particulars of the battle, and 
the part taken in it b v lieutenant 
Monroe,* I extract from Wilkin^ 
son* 8 Memoirs, Vol. I. p» 129. 

^' It was now broad day, and 
the storm beat violently in our fa- 
ces ; the attack had commenced on 
the left, and was immediately an- 
swered by Col. Stark in our n'ont, 
who forced the enemy's picket, 
and pressed into the town ; our 
column being close at his heels. 
The enemy made a momentary 
shew of resistance, by a wild and 
undirected fire from the windows 
of their quarters, which they a- 
bandoned as we advanced, and 
made an attempt to form in the 
main street, which might have 
succeeded, hut for a six gun bat- 
tery opened by Capt. T. Forest, 
under the immediate order of Gen. 
Washington, at the head of King's 
street, which annoyed the enemy 
various directions ; and the 



in 



decision of Capt. William Wash- 
ington, who, seconded by Lieut. 
James Monroe, (now President 
of the United States,) led the ad- 
vanced guard of the left column, 
perceiving that the enemy vrere 
endeavouring to form a battery-*- 
rushed forward^ drove the artiller* 
istsfrom their gunsy and took 
pieces in the act of firing* 
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^^ These officers were both 
wounded in the charge ; the Cap- 
tain in the wrist, the Lieutenant 
throagh the shoulder* These par- 
ticular acts ofgaliantry have never 
been noticed, and get they could not 
hate been too highly apprtciated ; 
for if the enemy had got his artil- 
lery into operation, in a narrow 
street; it might have checked our 
movement, and given hipi time to 
form and' reflect ; and if he had 
retired across the bridge in his 
rear, and taken post, he would 
have placed a defile between us^ 
which, in our halfnaked^ half fro- 
zen condition, he ought to have 
defended against our utmost ef> 
forts ; and we in turn might have 
. been compelled to retreat^ which 
would have been fatal to us*^^ 

Lieutenant Monroe lingered 
long with his wounds^, and barely 
survived them. His subsequent 
military life must be rapidly glan- 
ced over. For^his consummate 
bravery in the battle of Trenton^ 
he was promoted to a captaincy ; 
and was soon after selected by 
Lord Sterling ashisAid-de-Camp. 
In this capacity ,he served with this 
gallant friend of America, in the 
campaign of 1777 and 1778. With 
him he fought in the battles of 
Brandy wine J Germantown^ and 
Monmouth^ and the survivors re- 
member him with affectionate at- 
tachment. He was soon after ap- 
pointed to the command of a re- 
giment to be raised in Virginia, 
having secured the esteem, and 
having received the highest re- 
commendation of Washington. 
Subsequent events prevented the 
raising of the regiment, and Col. 
MpNRO£ remained in bis native 
state. 



He commeaced the study of iiw 
under the direction of one of his il- 
lustrious predecessors, Thomas- 
Jeffkrson. But his native stat 
was soon after invaded; and he vol- 
unteered his service in the militia. 
In 1 780, he was appointed by Mr. 
Jefferson, then goveraour of Vir- 
ginia, as a military commissioi^r, 
and visited the southern army in 
that capacity. His conduct in 
this important trust, met with un- 
divided approbation. 

Col. Monroe^ near the close of 
the revolutionary war, commen- 
ced his legislative and diplomatic 
career. 1 1 would require volumes 
to go into details. As, in a mili- 
tary capacity, he fought in the 
most disastrous periods of the 
great struggle for Independence ; 
so, when be was at the termina- 
tion of it, invested with official 
functions* in "civil life, involving 
the highest responsibility, he had 
difficulties to encounter which 
nothing but the most matured 
judgment could obviate ; nothing 
but the most coi^ummate pru- 
dence surmount. He might have 
said then, as be did in his Inatr- 
gural Speech, as President*— 
" From a just responsibility j I shall 
never shrink ;" for his whole civil 
life has been a practical comment 
upon this declaration. 

At the age of twenty-three, 
(1 782,) he was elected a member 
of the house of commons in Vir- 
ginia, and by that body, in the 
same year, appointed a member 
of the executive council. In 1783 
he was elected a member of the 
Areoppagus of America, the ''Old 
Congress." He was probably 
the youngest member of that au- 
gust body. To be surrounded by 
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Ae hoary 69^e» of fte J^epnUic , 
and to take a part in deliberatioDs, 
the mo^t interesting that ever 
monopolized the solemn attention 
of an human tribunal, stirely must 
have excited all his solicitude, 
and aroused all his vigilance. 

At the close of the war, the 
Aiiteen stated were held together 
by nothing but that feeble bond 
of union, " The Old Confedera- 
tion.'' The small states were.jeal- 
ous of the power of the larger 
ones ; the large states thought it 
humiliation to be reduced to an 
equality with the smaller ones. 
Mr. MoNROi, with the sagacity of 
a statesman, early foresaw the ca- 
lamities that would befal the con- 
federated states for the want of a 
national authority. A consolida* 
fed government had some power- 
ful advocates, but was resisted by 
an immense majority of the peo- 
ple of the Republic. In 1786, he 
introduced a motion to vest in 
Congress the power of regulafing 
the commercial concerns of all 
the states. This motion, accord- 
ing to the journals of the old 
Congress, was frequently discus- 
sed. It was the germ of our inimi- 
table constitution,'which was af- 
terwards adopted. 

Virginia, the native state of 
Mr. Monroe, and then the lai^est 
in territory and population in the 
union, proposed to cede to Con- 
gress her territory beyond the 
Ohio, on condition that no states 
should be incorporated in it be- 
yond certain prescribed limits. 
He introduced and obtained the 
adoption of a resolution in Con- 
gress, recommending to that state 
to make an unconditional grant. 



and tiie state acceded to the pro* • 
position. 
At about this period, serious con^^ 
tfovergiea began to arise between 
some of the states, in regard to 
their territorial limits. Conflict- 
ing claims between indepen<]lent 
states, in relation to their boian- 
daries, uniformly assume an hos- 
tile aspect. Disputes of this kind 
have caused centuries ofVar, 
and h^ve inundated the contested 
territory in ^ blood. Congress^ 
with the solicitude of a parent to 
heal the contentions of his chil- 
dren, interposed all the authority 
that body of gigantic statesmen 
then possessed, to produce mutu- 
al concessions and cordial concil- 
iation. The eyes of Congress 
were fired upon Mr. Monroe as 
a suitable member of a high tri- 
bunal, to adjust these controver- 
sies. His appointment met with 
the cordial approbation of the 
contending states. It was a peri- 
od when the utmost exertion of 
rt^Af was deemed injudicious, and, 
where claims admitted of doubt, 
extremely dangerous. Amicable 
arrangements were made, and the 
authority vested in this important 
court was never exercised. 

A provision in the Old Confed- 
eration, rendered a member of 
Congress ineligible to. a seat in 
that body for more than three 
years in succession. Mr. Mon*- 
Roe, having sustained this high 
station for that period, returned 
to the bosom of his admiring 
friends in his nativef state. Con- 
scious, that although young, he 
had become matured in the wis- 
dom acquired by experience, the 
electors of the county of Spott- 
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tylfama returned him m ft oiein- 
ber of the le|{8lature of Yiiginia, 
in 1787. Hk deTotion to the 
eause of his coanfary in this situa- 
tion, induced his fellow citizens 
to appoint him a member of the 
conyention of the state of Vir- 
^ttia, td decide the question, the 
great and momentous question, 
upon die edition of our present 
excellent constitution, in 17S8» 

The assertion Boay be made 
without the in^utation of pre- 
sumption, tiiat never, since the in- 
stitution of civil society, was a form 
of govemment estabUshed with 



The debates in the £ffereat 
state conventioQs upon the adop- 
tion of the constitution, would 
astonish the statesmen of any 
country. These conventions 
were compo^d of men of every 
Iclass in society, from the orator, 
who would not suffer by a cgropa- 
rison with a Burie^ or a Fox^ down 
to the plfiin man of unostentatious 
demeanour, who could not speaky 
but nevertheless could hear^ re- 
flect^ and :Dote. Ip the Virginia 
convention, Mr« Monroe was sur- 
ro^Qded by the great and experi- 
enced statesmen of that Common- 



such cool deUberation, such pro- wealth* He had a part to per 



found reflection, and such saga- 
cious foresight, as tiie constitution 
of the United States. The forms 
of all the governments instituted 
from the days of the great law- 
giver of the Jews, to near the 
close of the eighteenth century, 
were before the Statesmen of the 
American Republic. The expor 
rience of ages had tested their ex- 
cellencies, and rendered their de- 
fects ostensible. The public mind 
had been, in some measure, pre- 
pared for the decision of the great 
question,^ by the profound investi- 
gations of MA.DISON, J AT, and Ham- 
ilton* Three millions of free- 
men had just disenthralled them- 
selves from the power of the 
British Crown. They had litoral- 



form, and, with the modest ^sp 
ance which is a concomitant with 
real greatness, he performed it* 
The limits of this SJcetch will not 
admit, even of an abstract o£ his 
speech delivered upon this ic^ero 
esting occasion. It evinces a fa- 
miliar knowledge of/ the great 
principles of our government. 

About this period, the question 
of the iigbt.oir navigation, upon 
the Mississippi, y^^& brought into 
discussion between the American 
and Spanish, go verninents« Itwas 
even thouj^t of surrendering the 
right ! The comprehensive views 
of Mn Monroe, induced him to 
oppose it wjtb all his energy. He 
presented a statement of the sub* 
ject to Congress, which shews 



Jy waded through blood to , oh- the expanse of his mi|3td, and his 
tain their independ^^ice; and hav-* devotion to the best interests of 



ing emancipated th^nselves from 
a foreign power, which they would 
not acknowledge, they were jeal- 
ous even of a necessafy power for 
their own government. But die 
people were intelligent^ and an 
appeal to their understanding was 
never unsuecespfully made. 



his country* 

In 1 789, the government of the 
United States commenced its ope- 
rations under the constitution. 
Before that period, the states, al- 
though they had, in the most so- 
Icnui and deliberate manner, d(v 
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clared fhemselres independent of 
the British Crown, yet they could 
hardly be said to have had a gov- 
ernment ; for no designated bo- 
dy exercised what is sometimes 
called the jura sumntki imperii. 
The individual states each pos- 
sessed a municipal power over 
their own citizens ; and although 
they were all represented in Con- 
gress, yet Congress possessed, in 
reality, no efficient power, when 
they most needed it, to call into 
operation the whole resources 
of the rq^iibKc. Thej recommend' 
ed measures to Hm states, and 
the approbation of the sainted 
Washington of the measures re- 
commended, gave to them ths 
force of law. They found in Hie 
people a public, a Roman, like 
virtue, which madle them over- 
look private interests, in the safe" 
ty of the Republic. 

In 1 790,Mn Mohrox was elect- 
ed a Senator of the U. States by 
the State of l^innia. Having 
been the pupil of Wellington in 
the field, he now became one of 
his councillors in the Cabinet* 
Perhaps no body of men, ever as- 
sembled upon earth, had a duty 
of greater delicacy, responsibility, 
and danger to perform, than the 
First Congress. A Constitulfon 
had be^n adopted, and reluct- 
antly adopted by some of the 
states. Not having fraciicalfy 
exepnenced its excellence, many 
were alarmed at some of its pnn* 
ciples. They thought in the Pre- 
sident, they recognized a King-*^ 
in the Senate, an House of Lords 
— and in the House of Represen- 
tatives, ah House of Commons. 
The great men who were first 
called to put the powers delega- 



ted to tfiem by flut constititioa 
into operation, felt that they must 
exercke a prudent caution, al- 
most inconsistent with necessary 
energy* The nation was invoU 
ved in debt*»tiie finances were 
dertinged— -commerce was unre* 
guTated — and there was no na» 
tionalJudiciaryt The surviving 
veterans of tfaie revolution were 
reduced to raeadicancy by a de« 
predated and almost sui annihila- 
ted paper currency. They had 
sorrendeied their arms, divested 
themselves of the power of a #o/« 
dieryj and became powerless ctlj» 
zens, while tiieir unparalleled sm^ 
criices in the cause of their eman* 
cipated country remained unre? 
warded. 

The duties to be performed by 
the first Congress, would seem- 
ingly have dismayed a Lycurgus^ 
or an Alfred* But the courage 
displayed in the field, was equal- 
led by the wisdom exercised in 
the Cabinet* The Journals ci 
tibat Congress show the part ta- 
ken by Mr* Monrok in all the 
great measures upon which the 
vital interests of his country were 
suspended* He was of an aee 
when most men commence a pub- 
he life in a subordinate station. 
But, like the 80t» of Edmund 
Burke, (^A« was bomapybUcman.'** 
It will be the- duty and ^t plea- 
sure of the future Bio^pspher to 
detail his lebour* in thi« highly 
responsible ftatien* 

From the commencement of 
die revolntieni to the year 1794, 
the Americanfeople felt little of 
the acrimony of piMty ^irit* In 
&e great struggle for indepen- 
dence, ^' common danger made 
them firiende*'' The nerveJesf^ 
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tons of Columbia, called tortes, race. By &eir ambitioag moo- 



wtko were cap^iyated by the gau- 
dy cbamiB of royalty, and fright- 
ened by the roariDg of the British 
lion, although more merciless 
flian the foreign foe, are now re- 
membered with no emotions but 
those of pity and contemp^t. At 
the period last mentioned, two 
great political parties began to 
assume a *^ shape and form'' in 
our Republic, each claiming to be 
equally attached to the con^ti* 
tution, and each claiming to be 
equally sincere in advancing the 
interest of the Commonwealth. 
Political parties are the result of 
political freedom, and difierence 
of opinion, is a consequence flow- 
ing from the investigation of hu- 
man rights. Errors of opinion, 
in this respect, will never become 
dangerous, so long as " reason is 
left free to combat themJ^^ 

The French revolution com- 
menced under the mild auspices 
of Fayette and Miraheau^ and was 
even aided by Loui^ XVI. the on- 
ly European monarchy who was 
ever a friend to the American 
Republic. Whatever it may 
have produced in its consumma- 
tion, its commencement and ear- 
ly progress, was hailed as an 
auspicious event by the friends of 
the rights of man, wherever such 
rights were known. It had advo- 
cates amongst liie first statesmen 
of England. A Bedford and a 
Lauderdale, in the presence of 



archs, they were considered u 
ammunition, to be expended in 
the accomplishment of their gaiitjr 
projects of ambition-^by their ii{i- 
becile and efiemijiate Kings, they 
were treated as instruments to 
advanee their, voluptuousness, 
and increase their splendour. In 
the American revolution, they, 
learned the bleMtngs of freedom, 
even amidst the sufferings with 
which it was thenr enjoyed in oar 
country. From the extremes of 
despotism, they knew no regdar 
progress to the enjoynaeiit of n* 
tional liberty. As the suppressed 
fires of £tna find vent only by a 
devastatiiig volcano ; so die ex- 
treme oppression of twenty-fire 
milliong of FreociBneo were re- 
lieved by prostrating ever? ves- 
tige of the power that hao hD% 
chained them to vassalage. 

The American Republic found 
its first friends among Frenchmem 
From ttie Frendi Court was the 
first Minister Plenipot^itiary de- 
puted to the American Republic, 
the Sieur Giraud. « The recep- 
tion of a minister from tiie mc^ 
powerful prince in Europe, being 
among the first and most import- 
ant insignia of independence, was 
alike new and gratifying to the 
United States."* 



[We hope to be able, in oar 
next Number, to complete this 

„ 1- «, • » 1 brief Bio^aphical Sketch of our 

majesty — a Fox and a SA«nrfen, . . , . jo j ^ JcKoII 
before the people, audibly pro- justlyadmired President, and shall 

claimed their approbation. then resume the subject of" Con- 

The French people, from the necticui BiographyJ^} 
reign of Clovis, their first mon* 

arch, to the year 1 789, had been a ^TMarshjtlPs Life of Wasbrngton. Vol. 
subjugated, a aegiaaed, a vassal, m. p. 553. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 



IT is hardly within the compass 
of the human imftginatioQ to 
conceive of a more animsiting 
Bcene than that which Connecti- 
cut now presents to the view of 
tn observer. Instead of hearing 
^^ dreadful notes of preparation^^ 
for the " tented field" — the busy 
and thoughtful farmer is prepa- 
ring his '^ plough-share and pru 
Bing-hook" for their wonted use. 
The well trained horse, and the 
noble ox are seen geared to the 
improved plough, and the cheer* 
fill notes of the ploughman echo 
around the hills and reverberate 
through the fertile vallies. The 
looiog herdfi, sent forth from the 
stall to the field, are seen upon 
a thousand hills. The milk-maid, 
with the swimming pail is replen- 
ishing the dairy-room. The leap- 
ing lamb, and the bleating calf, in 
fearless gambols, range the grassy 
enclosure. All, all is charming : 
and compels us to exclaim, in the 
language of the sweetest Ghris- 
tain Bard. 

- ** Forth In tke pieasinir SpriDg* 

Thy beauty • walks, thy tenderaesK and 
love. 



Wide flush'd the fields ; the softenini; air 

is balm ; 
I'^cho the moontaias round ; the fores^ 

smiles ; 
And ever_y sense, and every heart is joy.'* 



Vol. I. 
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[The following is the organiza- 
tion of the Hartford^ Windham^ and 
Northern Litchfield Co. Agricul- 
tural Societies for 1819. Our lim- 
its prevent the insertion of all th^ 
Town Committees ; and we see 
no particular benefit that woul4 
arise from it.] Ed. 

At a stated meeting of the Hartford Coun- 
ty Aejricultural Society, at the Court 
House in Hartford, February 16, 1819^ 
the following person*) were chosen Offi- 
cers of tUe Society ^for the year ensuing. 

' Andrew Kiiigtburp J President. 

Normond Knox^ Ist Vice-President. - 

John Russ^ Sd do. 

Henry L, Elliwarth^ Correspd. Sec. 

Henry S^ftnour^ Recording Secretary. 

Christnpher Coit^ Treasurer. 

Miehaei Oleott^ Auditor. 

David Porter, Chairman of Yielding 
Committee. - 

Charles Jecicks, Chairman of Com. of 
Produce. 

Samuel Woodruff, Chairman of Com. of 
Inspection. 

Charles Sigoumey, George J. Pat ten, 
Jonathan Law, Lemuel Whitman, Elhan 
A. Andrews, Com. of pubiications. 

David Porter, Levi Lusk) Aaron Buck- 
land, Henry Newbury, Ethan A. Andrews^ 
Noadiah Woodruff, A'iartin Sheidoii, Ceq. 
Pluraer, Horace Barber, Viewine: Com. 

CharleF Jehcks, Pliny Hiiiyer, John Olds, 
Elias Lewis, Martin Kellogg, Joel Foote^ 
Luther Savage, Jedidiah W« Mills, James 
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Loomii, Samuel Smith, Eara Harden, 
Committee of Produce. 

Samuel Woodruff, Aaron Blsrell, Lem- 
uel Roberfj, Tbaddeus Leavitt, Abia- 
ther NewtoD, Richard Cowles, Jedidiah 
Mills, Reuben Barker, I^yi Goodwin, Li- 
xms North, Simeon Lewis, Committee of 
Inspection. 

Samuel Tolcott, Allen M. Mather, Asa- 
hel Haihawajo''* Richard Pitkin, Barzillai 
Hudson, jr. Committee of Manufactures. 

Shubael Griswold, Horace C\ wies, Lu- 
ther .Scarborough, Jared Wells, Levi Hay- 
den,. jr. Com. on the best Ploughing. 

COilSTITUTIOlf OF THE WIHUHAM CO. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE L 

The Society shall be known by the name 
of the Windham County Agricultural bO" 
emty ; and shatJ consist of Members resi- 
ding in the County of Windham. 

AIITICLKIL 
The Stated i^leetiogs shall be held in the 
town of Pomfret, on the third Monday of 
January, second Mond^iy of March, and 
fourth Monday of November, annually, at 
one o'clock, r. M. The Meeting in Jan- 
uary to be the Meeting /or the choice of 
Officers ; at which Meeting a President 
ahall be chosen, whose duty it shall be to 
preserve order at the Meetings of the So- 
cietyl And he-shall iiave power to call 
Special Meetings of the Society when he 
shall think proper. Two Vice Presidents 
^all also be chosen, whose duty it shall be 
to preside at the Meetings of the Society 
in the absence oY the President. — A trea- 
surer shall also be elected, to receive all 
monies belonging to the Society, and pay 
them out by their direction, and annually 
render an account for the same. — A Secre- 
tary 9qd Libra! ian shall also be chosen, 
•who ifhall keep a record of all the pro- 
. ceedings of the society, with all the books, 
'papers, &c. bcslonging to it. — A Commit- 
. tee of not less than three Members shall 
also be chosen, to manage the concerns of 
the Society,.and to correspond with such 
•other Societieii and gentlemen as they may 
think proper, upon Agricultural subjects. 
It shall also be their duty to propose to the 
Bociety subjects for discussion at their 
Meetings ; And at the meeting of the So- 
Cie^,>onthe second Monday of March, an- 
nually, tiiey shall propose to the Members, 
subjects for experiments. At the meeting 
of the Society on the fourth Monday of 
liovember, annualfy, the Committee shall 
t«port tb«ir correspondence, ic^, ; and the I 



Members who have been tpp6mted I* 
make experiments, i^hail ccmmunicate thp 
result of them in writing. 

ARTICLE in. 
No person shall be admitted a Meaiber, 
until a ballot be taken at a Elated Meet- 
ing of the Society, at which ballot, if twi 
negatives appear, the person shall ben- 
jected. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Society shall have power total Hi 
Members, not exceeding two doHan ta- 
nually, for the pvfpose of paying sucb pn* 
miufvs as the Society may award, aa^ 
other necessary expences of the Societ/. 

ARTICLE V. 
At every Stated Meetmg of the Society, 
some person or persons shall be appointed 
to deliver an Oration or Dissertatios, or 
make some communication upon Agricoi- 
turc, or its auxiliary branches of science, 
at the next following: Slated Meetio|:. 

ARTICLE VI. 
No person shall be admitted a Memter 
of this Society, until he shajfl fint receive 
a ballot, and pay the sum of. one dollar 
into the Treasury thereof. The Socielf 
shall at all times bave a right to elect svf^ i 
eentlemcn as they may think proper, as 
honorary Membera. Tea member* abali 
constitute a quorum for doing busiaeac 
And no member shall have a t%^^ to nil 
or transfer his intettnt in the funds of ik 
Society. 

ARTICLE VIL 
No business shall be transacted at W 
Meetings of the Society after 8 o'clock,?. 
M. And any Member, desirous of apeak* 
ing in said Meeting, shall arise, and ^. 
pectfully address the President ; and a* , 
Member shall speak more than twice opQ* 
the same subject, without liberty from ttj 
Meeting. No Member shall have a ript 
te actor vote in the Meetings of theS«» 
ciety, until he shall have paid any fa^J^ 
penalties he may have previouslv incurrw 
The Society shall also have power to p«r 
ish its Members by expulsion, for aoo-c 
formity to their rules, of for masdeflva 
our ; provided, that no Member aba^ 
expelled) except by vote of two-tbir» 
the Members present at a Stated Meetr 
Any Member, 4ipon application to a Sta 
Meeting of the Society, may be diaiw* 
from the same ; but shall forfeit hia mj^^ 
estin the fmids aad pf^periy t^^f^'^l 
Member, having absented **'■■*•' «_-| 
year successively from the stated Meefloff 
of the Society, shall be m longer con«fl' 
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ered as a Member^ and ihall kMwhiBin. Coe,jr. Isaiah Tvtfle, Lent BcnbaxB, Paul 
ter^st therein. He may, however, upon Roberts, jr» Arab Phelps. 



applicatioD to a Staled Meeting of the 
Society, be restored bj a vote, to the same. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
Whenever any Member of the Society 
shalt'take out any book or hooks bek>ngiiig 
to the Society, he shall return them at 
their next Stated Meeting^. No Member 
ihall lend any book belong^iojr to the So- 
ciety, except it be to a proprietor, under 
penalty of forfeiting the price of said 
book, payable at the Traasniy. Any 
Member, neglecting to letum fhn books 
which he shall havn tainn, belonging to 
said Society, at the next stated Meeting 
of said Society, shall pay a fine of twenty- 
five cents, and an addition of a Uke snm for 
srery subseqaeot Stated Meeting, until 
such books are returned. 

ARTICLE IX. 
The Society reserve to themselves the 
light to alter, repeal, add to, or abrogate, 
any part or parts of the foregoing reeula- 
tioDS : Provided, that two- thirds oi the 
Members present at any Stated Meeting 
shall vote for the same. No alteration in 
the By-Laws shall, however, be m;*.de ; nor 
shall any Member be admitted, unless ten 
Members be present. 

Qfieert elected for the year 1819. 
THOMAS HUBBARD, M. D. President. 
DARIUS MATHEWSON, ) V. Pren- 
AMOS PAYNE, { . dents. 

iElMUEL UAYWARD, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Sec'ry Sc Libr'n, 
WILLIAM KINNEY, ^ 

TH0M4S HUBBARD, J Comim7/ee 
EDMOND BADGER, } of Corres- 

EBCNEZER THOMPSON, } pondence. 
JAMES M'CLELLAN, J 

An agricultural Society has recently 
been formed in the northern section of 
Litchfield county, by the name of The 
Northern Agricultural Society in the Cotm* 
iy of Lile^eld. At a late meeting of 
laid society the following officers were 
elected ; viz. 

^ortftft RodeweUy President. 

JertmiMh W. Phelps^ 1st Vke President. 
' Chauneey SeymouTy 2d do. 

OktferMitU^ 3d do. 

Roger Coe^ 4th do. 

• Andrew AbertuAy^ Corresponding Sec. 

iieth MarshaU^ Recording Secretary. 

James Bogfd^ Treamirer. 

J^aUmnUlB. QayUtrd, Auditor. 



Viewing Conmittee—Revben Rockwell, 
iSiznr Mnnger, Roswell Marsh, Jonathan To devise the means ef famishing adequate 



Committee of Produce — Leonard Hurl- 
but, Stephen F\ler, Sylvester Seymour, 
Oiivcr Phelps, Zebina Smith, E^rah Doo- 
little, Therou Rockwell, James Shepherd, 
Horace Higle^. 

Committee on Domestic Manufactures 
^Nathaniel Stevens, Thomas C. Brins- 
made, Seth Marshall, Elijah Grant, Bi<»se] 
Hinsdale, BarxiJlai Hudson, William Mark*^ 
ham, Bailey Birge, James Boyd. 

Inspecting Committee-^Horace Higleir, 
Arab Phelps, ZJrial Tuttle, Gilei* Russell, 
Thomas Curtis, Lemuel Hurlbut, Andrew 
Abemethy, Ezra Doolittle, Laimcelot 
Phelps. 

Committee of Publication— Andrew 
Abernethy, Reuben Rockwell, Seth Mar^ 
shall. 

Committee for the Inspection of Bntter 
and Cheese — Amos TolIes,Ma]achi Hum- 
phrey, Leonard Hnrlbut, Roswell Marsh, 
Arab Phelps. 



[We continue, in this Number, 
the Address of the Hon. Noah- 
Webster, and again urge ourag* 
ricultural friends, to give it that 
careful perusal which its impor- 
tance demands.] Ed. 

(Continued from page b%) 

A PRIMARY object in rural economy, 
and one to which every farmer must ditect 
particular attention, is, to replenish the 
earth with the proper nutriments of plant*. 
Our ancestors tbund the earth covered with 
a rich vegetable mould, ttie remains of de- 
composed leaves and plants, which for a 
series of years, produced abundant crops, 
and precluded the necessity of making or 
preserving manure?. This circumstance 
generated a habit of negligence, in provi- 
ding manure, the effects of which are stUI 
visible, in every part of the country. If 
we were to inquire, who, in this respect, is 
without fault, it might be difficult to find 
the man who would venture to throw the 
first stone. About our houses and barns, 
in the highways and in ihe fields, we every 
where see proofs of this negligence. But 
nothing is more certain, than that land will 
be exhausted, and agriculture decline, un« 
less the soil is regularly supplied with as 
much nutrition as the crops draw from it. 
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aupplies of manure, is a most imporfant 
object^and calls for a contnbation of all 
the knowledge and experience of the mem- 
bers of this Society, and for all the infor- 
mation derivable from other sources. 

In general, it may be obserred that al- 
most erery animal and vegetable substance 
furnishes a ^rtion of the food of plants ; 
loideverj fuch substance, not more valua- 
ble forsorce other puffjosc, should be con- 
verted to this use. Great improvements 
may be made, in making and collecting 
manure, by so constructing stables, sties, 
and barn-yards, a«« to ^ave tlje excretions 
of domestic animals, and by mixing them 
-with other manuring substances. 

Ashes, leached and unleached, are well 
known to be n valuable manure — and their 
effect is particularly remarkable in pro- 
due mg clover on dry land. 

Lime or calcarious earth, is considered 
as manure of value upon some kinds of 
soil ; but probably it has beea little used 
Urithin the limits of this Society. Itmusi 
remain for future experience io determine 
its efficacy, and the kind of soil to which 
it may be usefully applied. 

Marine shells, beds of which gave inex- 
haustible fertility to certain tracts of land 



it for producing grain, the food of miii 
The sowing of gra^s-seed and a rotation of 
crops, are among the most important im- 
provements in agriculture, introduced do- 
ring the last century. The beneficial ef- 
fects of this practice are dow bo well tn- 
derstood, that the roan who salfers hit 
land to rest vaseeded, after a crop, fori 
purpose of recruiting its strength by aspon- 
taneou^ gmwtii of weeds and grass, may 
be considered as neglecting one of ths 
most obviovs advaDtftfet which Prorideooe 
has offered to his industry • 

In the preparation and management of 
the manure of bafiHyards, and of compost) 
it is important to provide shelter to secara 
them from waste. In the commoD prsc- 
tice of suff^iag the aubstances to lie spread) 
and exposed to a buminf sun and to wailw 
iiig rains, dunng the summer, it is pmbabk 
that one half of the nutritious matter ii 
lost. Tbc substances, in a state cfdecoo- 
position, should be sheltered from raioi 
and the direct action of the sun, or,if tiiif 
cannot be done, they should be colleited 
into large piles and covered with earthy 
weeds or straw. 

in rural economy, it is of no smallno- 
ment to attend to the destruction of weedi. 



on the sen-shore, are not vritbin our reach I The more perfectly free from weeds lao^ 
— and the like remark is applicable to fish, j can be kept, the lar^r and better will be 



muscles, and sea -weed. 

Marl is a manure of great value ; but I 
am not informed whether any considerable 
beds of it have been found m this region. 
The discovery of such beds is however, an 
object tco interesting, to escape the at- 
tention of this Society. 

Gypsum or plaster-stone is a very effi- 
cacious manure, on some kinds of soil, and 
for some species of plants. — ^Its real value 
however has not been ascertained, in all 
cases by accurate experiments ; and on 
some crops, its value is probably overrated. 
A series of experiments on different soils, 
conducted with skill and care, and the re- 
sults ascertamed by weight and measure, 
would throw important light on this sub- 
ject, and direct the husbandman to a more 
successful application of this manure. 

There is one resource forrestoriiig fer- 
tility to an impoverished soil, which is 
within c^ery farmer's power — this is the 
seeding of land with some kind of grass. It 
is a striking evidence of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator, that those species 
of plants which either grow spontaneously 
in the greatest abundance, or are produ- 
ced with the most ease by cultivation, as 
herbage for cattle, should also be well 



the crops ; as weeds deprive grain of a 
part of the nutrition of ibe soil, and pre- 
vent the action of the son, which is necCF 
sary to elaborate the juices, separate the 
water from the nutritious matter, and brisS 
the fruit to perfection. Noxious plaats 
therei'ure should be effectually sobdiied : 
and such as spring up among corti and po* 
tatoes, after the plough and hoe can be 
used with safety, should he extirpated by 
the hand, before their seeds are ripeo* 
ed. And what shall we say of the farmer 
wlio suffers a rank, luxuriant growth oj 
briers and weeds to stand unmolested 
about his house and barn, and on the bor' 
ders of his garden and fields ? The btf* 
mode pf subduing and extirpating weeds* 
is a subject that demands particular atten- 
tion — nor is it less important to dieck «< 
introduction and spread of any n^ P^^ 
that is noxious to the growth of graw aw 
grain. The Canada thistle, one of tw 
most pernicious aud troubtetome rt^*i 
and of very difficult extirpation, hasspFC*" 
over the northern parts of Neir-EBflaD<l» 
and is extending itself into ttie southern. 
It is now seen in the counties of fw*^ 
and Hampshire, and in the town of Vvin<»' 



lidaptcd to fertiliate the e^rtu, and prepare veyed 



I sor in Connecticut ; the seeds being co^ 
? veyed from the Worth io grass wed) ^ 
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ih oftts er otiier Ibdd^r For horseft. Its 
leeds are feathered, and wafted to a dis^ 
tance by the wind ; and it propagates itseli 
bj lateral or horizontal roots. IVI j owd 
experience teaches that it is barelr possi- 
ble to' eradicate this plant, and if the tar- 
nerf have a just sense of their true inter- 
est, the/ will attack it on its first appear- 
ance, and check its propagation. 
. The variety of the species of grass and 
roots which grow well m this climate, pre- 
olttdes the probability of a general failure 
of provisions and fodder i and the experi- 
ence of neatrly two centuries authorises 
the belief that the inhabitants of New-Eng- 
land are little exposed to tamioe. ^ut let 
it he considered that oar seasons are ex 
tremely variable, and that the revolution 
of a few yeaiB exhibits all the varieties of 
wet and dry, warm, cool, and temperate 
summers, (^ur crops are all exposed to 
destruction from wmter-kilUng, insects, 
and unseasonable frosts^ We know 
by observation that some species of grain 
thrive best in one kind of season ; others, 
in another ; cool, temperate, and moder- 
ately dry weather is far most favourable 
to wheat, rye, oats, and barley ; but warm 
summers are necessary to npen maixe or 
American com. As we are unable, when 
we sow and plant, to foresee whattlie gen* 
ersil character of the summer is to be, pru- 
•dence dictates, that we should commit to 
the earth, every year, a due proportion of 
the seeds of every species of grain and 
roots, on which we depend for ike subsis- 
tence of men and cattle. By this prac- 
tice we multiply the chances of securing a 
good crop from one or more of the kinds. 
The failure of one species of grain, in a 
particular season, is no good reason for 
neglecting to attempt to raise it, the next 
year. Indeed, in such a variable climate, 
such failure rather increases the probabili- 
fy of a good crop, the succeeding year. 
After the loss of American com by (Vost in 
1816, a great cry was raised agaijist the 
eultivatiott of that species of grain in New- 
England ; and with no inconsiderable ef> 
feet ; for a less quantity of it bas been 
planted, the last two years, and more land 
has been appropriated to the raising of 
ether species of grain, and of potatoes. 
The present year has shown the impro- 
priety of this change of practice ; for po- 
tatoes and several kinds of grain have pro- 
duced a light crop, and the season has 
been favourable to maize. The inference 
from these facts is, that we should not suf* 
fer a particular instance of ill success, to 



influence our generarcovrse of hnsbandty.* 
In the course of agricultural improve- 
ment, the art of draining wet lands, which 
IS now in its infancy io this country, will 
demand the attention of farmers. Land 
abounding with springs may often be much 
improved by draining. Valleys or depres- 
xiens of land between hills, often contain 
a body of alluvial soil, swept by rains 
from the adjacent declivities, enriched by 
deposits of vegetable mould, whirh have 
been accumulating tor ac^es. These when 
freed from a superabundance of water, 
and exposed to the influence of the sun,^ 
will often be found most excellent land for 
grazing or tillage. 

For the security of crops, good fences 
are indispensable ; and most of the towns 
within this distnct abound with materials 
for this purpose. The hilly country is gen- 
erally furnished with stone ; and many 
towns have a supply of chesnut, an inva- 
luable timber for fencing. The towps ad- 
jacent to the river, when other materials 
fail, or become too expensive, will find a 
resource in the cultivation of the thorn. 

This subject naturally suggests the im- 
portance of attendmg to the preservation 
and increase of wood and timber. Per- 
haps, in no particular, are the people of 
this country less provident, than in the 
continual destruction of these articles, 
without attempting to supply the waste. 
They seem not to consider that the labour 
of a few weeks only is sufficient to pros- 
trate a forest ; but that the growtli of tm 
age is necessarv to replace it In st large 
part of New-Lngland, good timber and 
wood for fuel are already scarce ; and 
with an increasing population, and grow- 
ing manufactures, in a cold climate, what 
is to be the situation of the inhabitants, a 
century hence, without more care and 
economy I Let every owner of land con- 
sider that even now a forest of pine, oak. 
chesnut, ash, and maple, adds a great va- 
lue to his farm ; and that this value wifl 
increase or diminish, according to his care 
in the management of his wood laud. 
! In the cultivation of fruit trees, there is 
in this region of country, great room for 
improvement ; both in the pruning and cul- 
tivation of such trees as we have, and in 
I supplying better f<pecies of fruit. It is 
paintui to see valuable orchards in a state 
I of decay, merely for want of culture — and 
equally to be regretted that so little atten* 
tion is paid to the selection of good frui^ 
especially durable and pleasant fruit for 
I winter^s use. The trouble and expence 
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Wprocvnof ^bettapMattytra Teiyk- 
conuderable, And faraiili no juMi apoloff 
lor the neglect Peadi^et thn? e well, id 
the neighbourhood, but the produce itpre- 
eariouf, and the tiee ihort-Uved ; jet itii 
oaiibr replaced, ai it bears fruit the fourth 
or Anh year from the leed. The Quioce 
tbrires well, and teldoni fails to jield fruit. 
The Plum-tree grows well, but is ^object 
to premature decay from the bursting of 
the bark, and a consequent excresence. 
This has been ascribed to the puncture of 
an insect, and the excresence oAen con- 
taini a small worm. But this is not al- 



ways tbe Ihct; mad ilHmy jvttly be qiie«- 
tioned, whether the puncture of a^y insect 
would produce such an effect. It is most 
probably a. disease, for which no el^tual 
remedy has yet been discoTered. But 
the most farourabie position for this tree» 
according to mr obserfation, is, in a moist 
strong soil, and in the coldest situation 
that can ht found, as on the north side of a 
building or hedge. 

Cherries of all kinds may be cultivated 
to advantage. 
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[We are fully impressed with | 
the belief that aothing can be 
furnished to our manufacturing 
friends superiour to the following 
contmuation of the Address which 
we commenced in our last Num- 
ber.] Ed« 

(Contimted from pageSS*} 

4fli. That manufactures degrade and de- 
moralize. 

We are inclined to believe that in the 
British factories are found disgusting exhi- 
bitions of human depravity and wretched- 
ness. But we cannot believe that the ex- 
ercise of industry could ever be the cause 
of demoralizing any race of men ; although 
vneqnal laws and bad examples may have 
that tendency. In this country there are 
extensive manufactories, and yet no such 
consequences are observed. 

The best account we have of the pollu- 
"Gon of British manufactuies is in a work 
entitled " Espriella's Letters." To judge 
from that work, British manufactures aVe 
objects of abhorrence. But, for the hon- 
our of humanity, we must suppose that 
picture something over-coloured. 

Surely, we have not witnessed in our fa- 
brics any of those fearful apparitions, flit- 
ting through the smoke of their dismal re- 
pairs, like the spirits of the damned > squal- 
id and palid, with green hair, red eyes, dis- 



torted members, and ghastly aspeet But 
whoever has travelled through the towns 
and cities of the British Isles, durinc the 
last twenty-five vears of war, must know 
that it is not alone in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, or manufacturing countries, that 
beggary and wretchedness are to be found. 
Wli^ver would describe depravity and 
immorality, may visit barracks, camps, 
and men-of-war ; and, moreover, those na- 
tions which are not manufi^cturing will be 
found most to abound in profligacy and 
disorder. In those countries that enjoy the 
benefit of manufactures, their wholesome 
effect n|)on the morals of tjbe people is too 
often defeated by the immoderate use «pf 
spiritous liquors, which,, and not manu- 
factories, are the most {>roIific source of 
poverty and immorality. ' Experience has 
shown that the persons employed in manu- 
factories are as sober as any of the work; 
tng class. A reason for which may tie, 
that the employers have better means of 
watching over their conduct, and control- 
ling their disorders ; or, where that cannot 
be effected, discharging those whose bad 
example might corrupt the rest. 
^ And it appears, from the authentic trea- 
tise of Mr. Colquhouo, that before the pre- 
sent unparalleled state of distress in Lng- 
land, there were only seven paupers to 
every hundred inhabitants in the manufac- 
turing districts, and in others, not manu- 
facturing, there were but twenty-one. 

Was it manufactures that humbled 
Spain, whose power and pride stood once 
«s high as England's? What manufac tares 
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'strew the itreets of Naples with IdleLaza- 
foDi f Whftt maAuractures debase Portu- 
gal f Is it the manufacturiog of tooth-picks 
at the university of Coiinbra ? or is it the 
strippiDg off the baik from the cork tree 
in the forest, to be carried to England, cut, 
and sent back to bottle their wine .' Is it 
the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures that has degraded the children of 
Erin ? or is it that every demoniac effort has 
been used, to depress its industry, stifle its 
genius, and trample down its virtues i 

And why is Canada so different from the 
United States, although untaxed? Be- 
cause, eyen the timber of their woods k sMit 
to be made into ships, and returned, ready 
framed, to be launched od the lakes for 
their defence. 

But at lengtll,'tbouglk late, tM contliien- 
tal nations have taken the alarm, and 
combinations are formed, by both seies, 
against the importation of these manufac- 
tures ! Shall we be less qoicksighted I If, 
in war, they could not overcome us, shall 
they in peace destroy us f If they feel 
now the effects of their ambition, they can- 
not complam : * They are the general 
challengers. We come but as others do, 
to trv with them the strength of our youth.* 

We have, besides, none of those great 
manufacturing cities ; nor do we wish for 
svcb. Our fkhrics will not require to bt, 
situated near mines of coal, to be worked 
by fire or steam, but rather on chosen sites, 
bythe fail of water, and the running streams^ 
the seats of health and cheerfulness, where 
good instruction will secure the morals of 
die young, and good regulations will pro- 
mote, in all, oi^er, cleanliness, and the 
exercise of the civil duties. This^ with 
ti)e benefieial clauses usual in our mden- 
' turesof apprenticeship, and the vigilant 
eye of the magistrate to enforce them, will 
obviate every apprehension. Andwehaz- 
su'd nothing by the assertion, that some of 
the best educated of the poorer class, in 
this country, are those brought up in fac- 
tories, and such as would otherwise have 
been destitute of education altogether ; 
' and those whose tenderness inclines them 
to make this objection are requested to 
reflect, that the paternal regard of the le- 
gislature is awake to this subject ; and 
that, to every institution of tliis kind, a 
school will lie appendant. Then^ if it 
please heaven to redeem the thousands, 
and tens of thousands, that groan in the 
land of bondage, and open them a pas- 
sage through the waves, as to the Is- 
raelites of old, this shall be their land of 
promise. Here shall their industry find its 



reward ; and if the^ fear siekoess or decri- 
pitudc in our factories, there is no authori- 
ty, power, or necessity, that cam confine 
them for a day. TMy may shape their 
course to any part of a territory as expan- 
sive as the ocean Qiey have traversed, find 
a thousand ways to bestow their industry 
to their advantage, with land, free and un- 
occupied, on wmch to settle ; and under 
no circumstances need they fear the dread- 
ful calamity of famine, from which they 
fled. 

6th. That manufactures dxmld be left 
to their natural growth. 

To the friends of America, it will be 
argument enough that domestic mamifac- 
tures afe for the permanent interest ef 
their country, and the only sure means of 
our iDdependence. What wtNikl not wii« 
dom and patriotism do to secure inch ob- 
jects } 

We atk Qotone-thiid of the protectkm 
which Britain has bestowed upon her ma- 
nufactures. We ask not more protection 
than our commerce has received by dis- 
criminating duties and naviratioa laws ; 
and what we do ask, is but until our tender 
grinle shall be hardended, and our joints 
knit. But under what protection British 
manufactures grew, and stiil maintain 
themselves, we shall now show *. and then, 
in our turn, ask these advisers, why ours 
should be left to themselves rather tfa4n 
their own. 

Coeval with the first dawn of English 
prosperity, we find in the British code, 
laws for tne protection of British manu- 
factures. One of their ancient kings, the 
third Edward, is magnified in their histo- 
ry, for his wise foresight in enacting these 
statutes, to which their increasing gratness 
is ascribed. To those acts is referred the 
consequence to which that Httle island has 
since attained ; the bursting of the feudal 
chains ; the growth of art and science ; and 
that power, of which the abuse has at 
length recoiled upon the head of pride and 
usurpation. 

We do not ask for such laws as the 
British code exhibits. We would not sa- 
crifice to a golden idol the rights or feel- 
ings of humanitv. We would not chain to 
the ground the harmless artificer; nor un- 
der accumulated penalties restrain his 
natural rights. Yet such are British stat- 
utes. The oppressor may trample on him^ 
famine stare him in the face ; his children 
cry for bread, when he has none to give 
them; be his disgust or his enterprise 
what it may, he ^^ must abide the peltinf: 
of thb storm;'' his native land is his dim.*: 
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feoBy and hj«iada0iryhift crime. IfaBta*- 

ter of an Americao vessel offer to trans- 
port him .lo a country where bis heart's 
hopes are centrad^ be, toO| it ooadenned, 
as ^^ a uductr of artimmM^^ to like ruinous 
iuflictioDf, aod punished for his charitable 
ministry. The eiporter of a tool or im- 
plement used in any art, or the master 
who recMves it in hi$ ship, is ^abject to 
aimiiar pains and forfeitures. 

Nor is this, like the feudal laws, or 
monastic institutions, an obsolete system; 
many of these staAwlea are of modem date, 
and some of the time of the reigning mon* 
arch.* We ^isb for nothing that can af- 
fect the personal right of any individual; 
citiaen, alien, native, or foreigner; w«> 
claim only for our country the honourable 
profectioii of its very dearest interests. 
But,, we think this argument may show 
bow far Great Britain is from doing that 
herself which her emissaries never fait to 
preach to us^-that is, letting her manufac- 
tures take care of Uiemselves. Nor is it 
the king, nor his cabinet, nor his f)arlia- 
ment, to whom this policy js to he ascrib- 
ed. It is the public voice. So dearly do 
£n^lishmen prize that interest they would 
have US forego. 

We would here notwe two branches of 
domestic manufactures, the shoe and 
hat manufactures, which have, by the 
means^ of the protection of government, 
prospered to that degree that they, at this 
day, reader us independent of foreign sup- 
ply. But facts are so abundant that the 
details would lead to interminable length. 

We find a member of parliament, the 
celebrated Mr. Brougham, who brought 
about the repeal of tite orders in couo* 
cil, by showing the effects efour non-im- 
portation law upon their manufactures* 
This energetic denouncer of -the abuses of 
power^ versed in the subject, and speak- 
ing for popularly, in arraigning as mad- 
ness the excessive exportations to the con* 
tinent of Europe, admits, neTertheless, 
" that it is well woith while to incur a 
loss on the first exportation, in order, by 
the glut, to stiiie in the cradle those ri- 
sing manufactures in the United States, 
which the war, had forced into prema- 
ture existence, contrary ,^^ as he is plea- 
sed to assert, '^to the faatural course of 
things.*' And a celebrated writer on the 
colonial policy of Great Britain, whose, 
words are considered next to official, iu a 
chapter on the relative situation of Great 

* Geo. 1. c. 27. Geo. III. c. 13. Geo. 
UI. c. 7t. Geo. III. c. 37. Geo. III. c. 60. 



Britain '»nd Amenca^ as manu&ctariQg ri- 
vals, speaks thus : '^ Ttiis is the era (he 
says) of a systematic contest which must, 
eventually, endanger the safety of the 
manufactures of the one or the other.'* 
Now, though this is not a war oi arms, 
yet it is a war more, subtle and more 
deadly, a war that can deprive us of every 
meaus of future resistance, and insure suc- 
cess to some future invasion. It is that 
warfare, which, two yeare after victory, 
has left us worse than a conquered nation ; 
without A single piece of coined money 
in the pur be 9f any individual. It we 
hesitate now, We deserve our adversa- 
ry's kcorn ) if we will be deceived, why 
should he not deceive us ; if wt are 
content to be undone, why should be feel 
remorse ; if we have sm> remedyi we are 
to be pitied and notbiamed ; if we have^ 
and Wont courage to apply it^ we are t^ 
be blamed, but not pitied If we do not 
make a stand upon this ground, we nted 
defend no other p(>st ; thter inierestf 
;iUpported by the goven.aent, by their 
Uws, by public patronage, ami wealthy 
combinations, by export duties, and 
bounties on exportation, will prevail 
aj^ainst our^s, uUsuppo^ted and neglect* 
ed, and our interest will be more than 
endan^^^ntdi in this w^ttmatie c^nU^t if 
one gives all the bltiwat and the vtber 
passively receives thero. 

Nor is it a prmciple of English origin, 
merely to encourage and firotect domes* 
tic arts* All wise states have acted on 
it. In ancient Rome, though artificers 
were of the ^class of slaves, they were 
greatly favoured. They h«id their ow» 
tt mples, chose their own patrons to de- 
fend their causes, and were exempt 
from perttonal services to the state. 
rhey were incorporated into colleges 
•r companies, bad their own tutelary 
gods, and when ii\etr labours were end- 
ed, they hung iip their tools with cere- 
monial rites as votive offerings ; and all 
this for their utility slone, having to 
fear no hostile competition.. 

Besides, it is not against an artncd 
force we are now to array ourscWes, not 
against legitimate or liberal competion, 
but agiiinst concealed hostility, ano 
practices full of dishenour. Whether 
these proceed from the government, or 
the people, or from an interested class, 
I hey wilt not be less ruinous to tiS) ^^* 
less we oppose them by means promptf 
vigorous, and' efTective. If in- ordinary 
times such conspiracy against -otiwfw*** 
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peritjr wai 4angeroai, how anlmtted must 
it DOW become, when they have do other 
▼ay left of destroyiog us, no otfaftr mar- 
ket wherein to rend their goods; when 
they are willing to incur such loss for the 
purpose of stining in the cradle that re- 
source of which they can see the advantap 
to us, though we ouEselTea be blind to it 
Aod we have too many proofs that neither 
people nor gOTemment think it below 
their dignity, nor above their ability 
to do by us as by every other nation whose 
iodottry stands in the way of their mono* 
poly^ by sea. or land. 

' will^ nation, then, which spends mil- 
fiotts todestroT the manufactures of other 
latioBi, and nnd markets for htr own, 
hesitate to expend a hw million^ to crush 
the manufactures of one whom she honours 
irith the name of rival ? Her restraints 
on oar growii^ prosperity and national in- 
dostry^ and on the migration of arts and 
artisans to our shores, led to resistance ; 
that resistance to independence ; and that 
independence' to our present greatness. 
The second war she waged against us gave 
as manufactures ; against these she is now 
waging the third war, and if she can suc- 
ceed in this third war, she calculates right- 
ly upon our ruin and subjection^ 
{To be etdiiinued,) 



DOMESTIC MAKUFACTURES. 

An obserring traveller upoii 
that part of donnecticut river I 
which zvashesjflowsj iLtidfertilizesl 



that part of Connecticut through 
which it rolls, will be gratified to 
see the boats, which come from 
the North to Hartford, and the 
towns below it, filled with wag-^ 
gons^ ploughs, hogsheads, barrels, 
and various other articles of ^' do- 
mestic manufacture,^^ and unload- 
ing them into vessels bound to 
the South. If well manufactured, 
they find a ready market, and af* 
ford an immense profit upon stock 
and labour. 

The " travelling merehant^^ is 
loading his waggons with woolen 
and cotton cloths, tin-ware &c. for 
the South and West — and the pe** 
deslrian pedlar, balancing his bo- 
dy by two trunks, loaded with 
combs, thread, and buttons, is car- 
rying to every door the product 
of the industry and ingenuity of 
our own citizens* Connecticut 
really bids fair to become the 
great work-shop of our Republic, 
as Birmingham and Manchester 
are the " toy-shops^'* of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Ed« 
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«* MAN— PLEAS*© WITH VARIETY HVBT BE IKDULoW 



ORIGINAL. 

THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 

April, Wi9 Paper III. 

'' The man who is doomed to write for the press, Kipr«$eribed perMs, often britoga to the 
task a recoUectioocearused— a mind dejected, and a bodjr debilitated.^ 



THE motto I have chosen for 

my third " Paper," with a trifling 

?arifttian, is the language of an 

author whose gigantic genius — 

Vol. I. 12 



whose wonderful productions, 
have raised, to an exalted height, 
thehterary reputation of his own 
country, and which have excited 
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the admiration of readers of al* 
most every clasd in our owd. 

Its force can hardly be realized 
by the man of active business, and 
diversified life. The merchauit 
may dash off half a dozen ^' letters 
of advice," in mercantile style, to 
his correspondents or agents, and 
they are no sooner read, than con- 
cealed in ^^ appropriate files.''— 
The lawyerdraws his declarations, 
from pre$cribtd focms ; and after 
passing through two or three hands, 
they are deposited upon shelves, 
already bending under the pon* 
derousload of similar productions* 
The physician rapidly writes his 
prescriptions, and they are immer 
diately cast away amongst the rub^^ 
bish of the drug-shop. And even 
the divine, who writes upon sub- 
jects of all others, the most import- 
ant, composes his discourses in his 
study — delivers them to his con- 
gregation, and then lays them in 
'his Bureau* Correspondence, 
of almost every kind, is carried 
on privately, and the subjects and 
the manner of treating them, nev- 
er divulged. 

In all these instances, the wri- 
ter escape* the censorious re- 
marks of the critic — ^the sneers of 
the pedant — the good-natured 'or 
lil-natured railery of general rea- 
ders, and the profound opinions 
of those who do not read at alt. 
Far otherwise is the case with 
periodical writers^ and with the 
editors oi periodical pvhlicatians-*- 
whether daily ^ weekly^ or monthly. 
They, like the rest of mankind, 
have the duties of life to perform, 
and the civilities of life to reci^ 
procate — are equally liable to its 
disappointments, its pains, audits 
calamities. 



Besides ; the labour of the mind 
is far more fatiguing than that of 
&e body, especially^ it be inces" 
sarU^ The agrieulturalist*— ttie 
mattufftcturer, and the mechanic, 
closes his busineis with the set* 
ting sun, and enjoys uninterrupt-* 
ed repose uiitil his rising beauoi 
call them again to labour. But 
to the labour of the periodical wri« 
ter there is no period ; i. e. no end. 

Amongst the many wise say- 
ings of Solomon, he*never uttered 
a wiser one, than when he decla- 
red that '^ jfluch study is a weari-^ 
ness to thejksfi*^^ It is very cer- 
tain that he did not puAlish km 
Proverbs periiidically ; for had Ia 
done so, he would fa^ve fouad, m 
the harmonious and figurative 
language of the East, a much 
more pathetic exclamation. 

The " Social Crnnpmddn?^ be- 
ing chahned with socutbiliiy^ and 
the exhilarating pleasures of so- 
ciety, may forget the day, or the 
week when the '^ Rural Maga- 
zine^' is to btptiblisked. The 
Printer calls upon the Publisher 
for matter — tlie Publisher calls 
upon the 'Editor«-«and< the £rfi- 
tei^f with an air of ifnpatience, calls 
uponm«« Amidst this din of caMf, 
I had really rather be ^^ called late 
to dinncr^'^ than not to answer it 
With iomething. But the chill of 
Winter often freezes the mind, as 
well as the body ; and the luke- 
warm heat of spring thaws the isk* 
tellect so slowly, that it is a long 
time before it will sprout. 

After having pondered thus 
long Uf^on the pains of periodical 
authorship, I besan to walk about 
mj room: I ^^ determioed 

^' To write aad floua^er ob, in wune ie^ 
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Rowing that an obaervatioD, not they know it can never be main* 



altogether destitute of meaning, 
may sometimes be cudgeiUd even 
oat of *^ hard bound brains." But 
I soon found it was totally impos- 
sible to make an instrument 
** discourse ' elegant mtwtc,'' that 
could soimd nothing but what is 
Vulgarly balled "**ratgAf*6a^e— " 

^* Then knaw'd my pen— then das^M it to 

tbe ground, * 
<^ SiDkiog from thought to thought, a yast 

profound." 

. But lest my readers should 
think me discouraged, I assure 
them that in the '^ Rural" month 
of May, they shall hear from me 
again in the '^ Bural Magazine.^^ 
Since scribbling the above, 
AaiEL has returned; and as he 
has explored a second time 
the whole state of Connecticut, 
be assumted vittfri/ify before me, 
and enqiured, with great appa- 
te&t interest, '^ Why, upon a cer- 
tain day, all the good people of 
Connecticut were inarray against 
each other ?" I told him it was not 
his business to enquire, nor mine 
to explain, ^' Well, sir,'' said he 
^^what astonished me most was, 
that upon the very next morning, 
the most perfect harmony «^ was 
completely restored; and the 
whole population . returned to 
their wonted employments. Such 
a sceae 1 never be/ore witnessed, 
and scarcely believed it possible 
that it could have been presented 
to an observer." ^rielj said I, 
the people of Connecticut are a 
^'peculiar people." Tenacious 
of their rights, they yet differ in 
regard to the most expedient 
mode of securing them. Taught 
from the cradle, the necessity of 
order—" Hfai^ens first Law^^ — 



tained but by regular subor- 
dination. Cautious into whose 
hands they entrust power, they 
cheerfully submit to its proper 
exercise. " Happy people," ex- 
claimed he, " may the unparallel- 
ed blessings they enjoy be perpe- 
tuated." S. 



P.S. The Social Companion in- 
forms " Harriot^^ that her inter- 
esting Letter will be incorporated 
into the next " Paper"---«nd in 
the mean time it is hoped she will 
continue to write upon what she 
calls " The virtues and foibles of 
her ffcx." 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Probably there is no one of the 
modern authors of Great Britain 
more generally read or more just- 
ly admired, than Doct. Goldsmith* 
But few of v*^^he readers of the Ru- 
ral Magazine can be found but 
who have read bis captivating 
novel, " The Vicar of JVakeJield.^^ 
The reader seems to realize the 
scenes described — ^his " sympa- 
thjp^ is perpetually exercised so — 

^^ That he weeps with the moyroer, — with 
the joyful he smiles/' 

" The Deserted Village is read 
by every body,. and qttotedhy eve* 
ry body. The village parson — 
village schoolmaster, and viljage 
ale-house are remembered by all 
who remember any tljiiog they 
read. 

« TAe Traveller,'^'* though less 
popular, is more profound, and 
contains an admirable ^^ View of 
Society." 

" The Citizen of the World" 
isa table book for almost cvejrj 
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reader who wishes for occasicMi* 
al relaxation from severe stadj. 

The AtWonco/ writings of Gold* 
smith, although amusing, are to9 
^much so for solid instruction. 

His dramatic writings, although 
he produced but two comedies, 
shew that he might have become 
the first son of the drama. Who* 
ever can read the characters of 
Honeywood and Lofty, in'' the 
GOOD-NATUUi) MAN," and Marlow 
and Tvnejf Lumpkin, in '' she 
sTOors TO GOKQUBR," with indif- 
fevence, had better wholly give 
up dramatic reading. 

His great work,'' Animated Na- 
ture, &c. is his leasts for he knew 
the least upon that subject. To see 
Oliver Goldshith, who when 
he describes human nature, seems 
to dip his pen into the human 
hearty gravely describing a horse^ 
a cow, or a goose, is like Hercules 
throwing awaj his cluh and set- 
ting down to the distaff. It is like 
the author of the Rambler, Idler, 
Lives of the Poets, Rasselas, &LCf 
writing the various meanings of 

But it is by no means the inten- 
'tion of the writer to even attempt 
an eulogy, upon the '' Charming 
Goldsmith.'^ The object of these 
hasty remarks is, to introduce an 
extract from Becket'*s Dialogues^ 
which represent the sentiments 
of deceased authors in the Elv- 
siAN Fields. He makes them de- 
fend or condemn their own Works. 

Ed. I 

* 

Scene-'^the Elysian Fields. 
GOLDSMITH AND KENRICK. 

Goldsmith, 
Mr. Kenrick ! 1 congratulate you 
«n your arrival in the shades ; youi 



spirit, restless and turbuWut * oa 

eartht is now, I presume, at peace? 

Ktmridi. 

Entirely so : and I reflect witb 
no litUe dissatisfaeliob on tlie whok 
of my earthly .conduct ; but want, 
toy dear doctor, want —-*• 
Ooldsmithk 

Well do I know its power ; Iodj 
did I experience its tyranny ; yet 
such is the ordinary fa(b of litefi* 
ry men. 

Kenrick, 
• Miserable truth 1 you, bowefer, 
had far better success in the worM 
of letters than myself ; both of us, 
indeed, were, for a considerable 
time, the slaves of booksellers ; we 
were engaged m nearly the same 
pursuits, but a cabal, a party, gave 
the word for Goldsmith, while Ken- 
rick '■■>' 

Goldsmi^. 

Way neglected, and even decried: 
but we were engaged, >ou sayt* in 
the same pursuits ; you bare written 
some pieces of poetry, it is true, 
but, then, I must, at the same tiine, 
beg leave to observe, that you were 
far from excelling in the art. 
Kenrick* 

By which you would modestly in- 
sinuate (bat excellence belonged to 
yourself. 

Goldsmith. 

Undoubtedly : none of my co- 
temporaries, 1 think, will dispute 
Ibe paim with me. 

Kenrick. 

Astonishing I what insufferable 
vanity ! have you, Ihent forgottns 
the names of Gray^ M^soth -Bee^tiss 
^c. ? U William Kenrick was iai^' 
rior to yon as a poet, those I oosu* 
tion surpassed you in an emin^sl 
degree ; you W^re^ no doubt, a tole- 

• Goldsmith and Kenrick qaarrelled on 
earth to such a degrea, that^ it ended in a 
caning, ^^' 
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fablfc T^nifier ; your lines are eoine 
limes even pretty ; but a want of 
itniination ts wliat I have most to 
eompfain of.-^Yoor productions, in 
short, raaj be likened to' paintings 
Sn irater*co}ours,— ^pleasiAg, but bo 
iriijr bold ;— -ineapabJey as i may 
say, of effect, 

Ooldsmithy 

How happened it, then, that my 
performances were so generally ad- 
mired, and that the sale of them vras 
unasually great? The public judge- 
ment 

Kenrick. 

Since ^ou have touched on that 
bead, I cannot betterspeak to it than 
in th« words of an elegant critic of 
our own times : ** What is usually 
complimented with the high and 
^eTerend appetlatron ofpuhlie judg- 
ment h, in any single instance, but 
the repetition, or echo, for the most 
part easHy catched, and strongly 
reverberated on all sides, of a few 
leading voices, which hare happen- 
ed to gain the confidence, and so di- 
rect the er^f, of Ihe public ^ but {as, 
in faci) it too often falls lOut,) this 
prerogative o( ike ftit» .aoLy be abu- 
sed to the prejudioe of Ihe many ; 
Ihe partialities of friendship, the 
fa^hiunableness of the writer, his 
compliance with the reigning taste, 
t(ie liU|fcy concurrence of time and 
opportiinity ; the cabal of a party, 
nay, the very freaks of whim "and 
caprice ;— >tbese, or any of them, as 
occasion serves, can support the 
tlullesi, as the opposite disadvanta- 
ges can depress the noblest, |>er- 
"formance, and give a currency or 
4iegieet to either^ f&i beyond what 
tb^ genuine character of 'each de- 
aanda." 

GoMsiiwA. 

The support here spoken of, and 
which IS sometimes given to dull 
performances, must be somewhat 
consoling to tneiiocrity^ it is true f 



and yet, as affording, in fact, bnt 

a temporary reputation, it would 

give no kind of satisfaction to me. 

Kenrick. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! Why, it was by 
those very means that you ac- 
quired yame; the bulk of mankind 
are either much too busy or much too 
indolent lo think for themselves ; the 
little junto in literature, and of 
which you were a member, insisted 
on yonr being i^oneidered as a msA 
of genius, and siie4, by the necessa- 
ry consequence, you became,<*^for 
who could ever hesitate In respect 
to the judgment wbidi had been 
passed by Uie cabal : oraculous ! 
unquestionable as the decisions of 
the Pythia herself. 

Goldsmith* 

Your acrimony, your ranconr, 
breaks out even here ; — though with 
mortality you should have thrown 
away all mortal passions : but 
you, I find, like many of the*inha- 
bitants of this place, cannot divest 
yourself (4* them. 

Kenrtck, 

Prejudice and passion are entire- 
ly at rest, — it is truth alone (hat 
speaks ;-^trulh, whose voice is not 
to be disregarded because .ilnt-una- 
ble in your ears ;' yet understand 
me rightly, and be content witl^ 
the portion of praise which real- 
ly belongs to you : i havo said 
that your verses are, occasionally^ 
pretty ; but the maker, the creator. 
is what I look for in the character 
of a poet : if Ihe inspiration of the 
nine is discoverable in any of your 
writmgs, 1 will admit of your pre- 
tensions to the glorious name. Des- 
criptive poetry^ even in the hands o{ 
a master, you should remember, is 
not susceptible of many beauties ; 
it is only an impassioned and glow- 
ing language which can move the 
soul ; it ishe alone^ in short, whose 
light is derived from heaven thot 
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CAB Ujr ciaim lo tbe distinction of 

c( Cui neof diFioior, atque oi 
Magna ■ooatiinuii) dei aomiiiis aujits bono- 
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Bttt this if asabject on which we shall 
naver be able to agree «— The tame- 
ness and insipidity of your expres- 
sion is often insufferable ;^» 

'^ Sweet Auboro, lofeKett viMag e ■■>* 

** Sweet smiling village ;*' and so 
on ; what a wretched mottotony. 
GtldMmdih. 
Aye, aye, you are for nothing btft 
turbulence ,— the charms of simpi ici- 
ty are not to be relished by yoiju 

* Simplicity with Sbenstentf died.' 
You mist&ke the character of your 
poetry ; coldness or poverty of ex- 
pression is not simplicity : howcFer, 
your poetical vetn, peer though it 
was» produced you more, i beUeve, 
than did your/irose: ypu were, no 
doubt, liappy in throwing aside the 
ftriodie^ p9ny'r^ piece of good for- 
tune never experienced by me. 
GMamtk. 

The situation to which you allude 
is, indeed, a most pitiable one \ in- 
asmuch as the exertions of the 
mind are far more fatiguing than 
those of the body : a poet of our 
own time has drawn a faithful, but 
terrible, picture of it : — 

'* CoademnM for bread) without the b- 

•piring power. 
To counteract the dull, the languid bour ; 

Beneath thy genuine energy to wHte, 

To earn, with pain, the poor extorted mite; 

Condemned to drudge, in aicknese aad in 
health, ^ 

To starve, — ^and raise thy proud oppres- 
sor's wealth ; 

Who pities thee, who valoes thee, no mora 

Than Barbary pirates those who tug the 
6er." 

He must surely have experienced 
the miseries attendant on such a state 
by describing it so very feelingly. 

He did ; but, supported by philo- 



sophy, and possessed of prudence,'* 
a virtue, by the way, which iieithet 
you nor I could ever boast,— he apr 
peartd, at all times, auperiour so bit 
condition : at length, however, ho- 
nek/ofiuna lias taken him by the 
hand, and he triumphs over theea- 
vious and the base. 



Had the like kind of seotiomts 
pervaded your breast when liviog, 
the '* Battle of the Busts"« would 
surely have never teen the light ;-^ 
you would not then have j»tt«inpted 
to ridicule ''Little Goldsmith;''-* 
you would not then have eltdeavou^ 
ed to render contemptibleJhe nuh 
mory of that man whose effigy bad 
been set up.in the abbey. This, how- 
ever, you strove to effect, evideo* 
ly for no other reaaon then that 70s 
were envious of ius literary renaira. 
«*Tbat yo|i knew, too certaiolf 
knew, that the bust of Mr. Kenrick 
would never be seen In so distio- 
a piece. 



The closing sentence is preg- 
nant with meaninff. To haves 
Bust et-ected in Iv^stmimgUr Ah* 
bey^ amidet a speechless constel^ 
lation of the greatest poets and 
worthies, is, by British authors, 
'^ a consummation devotttl^ to bt 
wishedJ^^ Even the Philosopher, 
Sagej and Poet^ Samuel Johnson, 
was greatly soothed amidst the 
horrours of appreachiiig death, bj 
being assured that At> Bust would 
there be placed. This may be 
called by some vanity ! but to 
live through posterity, is, with a 
grdat aiao, ^' The rultng passim 
strong in death*^^ The gloomy^ 
monkish professor may pour oat 

* A poem by W. Kenricki occanoned hj 
the placing of the bust bf Golduaith i» 
We&tmiatiter Abbey. 
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as iMiiy crodcing anathemas as 
be pleases agaiost such vanity, we 
admire tbe exalted g^iius who as- 
pires after such distinction. Ed. 

[Having teen requested to 
make the following selections, 
from ** RfMnns* Jtmmal^^ the Ed- 
^r owe&it t«» himself to state, that 
that ^volume, was written by bim 
in sntj great haste, from the nar- 
fati<Mi of Robbins \ who, although 
A young man of atcong mind and 
retentive memory, was too defi- 
cient in education to do any thing 
toward preparing the work for 
the press, hut to relate tiic sim- 
ple facts,, and give the unvsi- 
nished descriptions^ of what pas- 
sed under his immedi^eolwerva*: 
tion. Determined tohlend no fie- 
tion witb realiiy^resolved not 
to excite wonder, nt.tiia cx- 
jpence of tonth, I endeavoured to 
draw frc^ this tlnfortmiate suffer- 
er, for nearly two years, amongst 
the Wandering Arahs, every 
kind of inforlnatien he could 
impart relative to that wonderful 
race of creatures, and the country 
fliey iBhabit The foUoiring facts 
shew, that even Aese wretch- 
ed descendents oihkmxttl^ are not 
destitute of all enjojrments ; and 
that candour, » wch a heart as 
Rohbins,' will acknowledge a &- 
vour even from a barbarous mas- 
ter.] Ed. 



Having reniaioe<) at this fith-place for 
fi?e days, my matter Meaaroh took ne 
off with him to travene onoe more the de- 
sert of Zabara. He coinmeiicied br trav- 
elling m a soutii-east directioii, and upoA 
Uie first B%bt Kached Ittt owa tent. We bad 
a Fery fleet came!, and having started at 
dajr-H|bt and riding till dark without dis- 
mountmc^, we must have travelled at least 
sixty miks. Upon readiing the tent, I 
Ibiiad thatifef ffij amster and tiiose situated 
near it were much larger and better than 
I had ever befone seen. Mj Majitet'B re- 
turn was wekomed hyr every demonstra- 
tion of joy. This was incteaaed by seeing 
a quantity of fish, and carried to the high- 
est pitch, when they found me there as a 
slave. The whole family seemed anuooa 
to make my situation comfortable as pos- 
sible ; some oflbred aie fish ; some miUc, 
and soma, water ; and the ioy of the party 
was so excessive, that tiiey seemed to 
^^ take no thought for the morrow,** having 
devoured almost every eatable thing in 
thek possession. Witnessing the amma- 
Uon aad enjoyment of this mmilv of bar- 
bffiAis^ HQT OMnd was immediateljr trani^ 
ported to the regions of civilization. It 
was about the season of a Con$ieetietU 
ThanktifMng. In imagination I saw the 
festive-board surreuaded by my refined, 
gratefiil and happy friends. I ciwld see 
the eyes of parenU« beaasing with benigm- 
ty upon their visiting children, blessing 
heaven for the gift of them, as wefl as (ot 
the hixuries ^at k>aded their bootable 
board, tendering tisaaka that they bad beea 
blessed ^ in their basket and in their store,* 
and that they had been preserved once 
more to form the happy femily. My heart 
was near bursting at this recoUeetton. Al- 
though I was not destitute of gratitude fcnr 
an unexpected supply, I was compelled to 
reflect that all my enjoyments depended 
upon the capricieus TOims of an Arabi 
and that a transition from enjoyment to 
the lowest wretchedness might befal me 
in the next twenty-four h^urs. Well might 
I exclaim ** hard, hard is my fate.** 

[The following shews the con- 
trast which a very few weeks pro- 
duced in the situation of this un- 
fortunate and wortfiy suflerer.] 

When we stopped, fuel WM necessary 
to cook withj but no dry bushes could be 
lefMbly fotthd. After seeking soi^etime 
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for them, I retuned to the ti&t, destitute 
«f theiM, and aknoit whoUy eibauitett with 
fiiiigue. Munrgh cane at me fmioatlj 
with a knifey pointiiM; it towards mj throat. 
I fled oat ag^ aad procaied a few dry 
stickt, . I was compeUed again to ileep io 
. the coid air without the least shelter or cov- 
ering. Upon the next daji 1 travelled till 
about noon, and dropped down upon the 
mund, and was left alone. I gaied round, 
hut froa^ diaineM and disaness, could ^^e 
neither tent^ camel, nor human being. 
I attempted to walk, b«t was wholly on* 
able to moTe. My nkaster at length came 
and led me to the tent, which was pitched. 
Some warn milk was given to me, into 
which was put a considerable quantity of 
'dried v^ed, which' the natives generally 
•carry about with them ; although it may 
.he gathered in almost every part of the 
desert If gave ^ the DMlk a i^uxp bitter 
taste, and relieved me from the costiveness 
with which I had been much troubled from 
eating hard boiled bloody and baked lo- 
custs. 

[Robbins described bis sitva- 
tioD a few days after this in such 
a manner as to set written descrip- 
tioii almost at defiani^c.] 

I was now literally reduced to a skele- 
ton. The irritation of the blankets around 
.mynuddle, and sleeping upon sand and 
bard ground, had worn the skip entirely off 
my hip-bones, leaving them visible ; in- 
deed, this waa the case with all the prom- 
inent bones in n^ body. I was complete- 
ly dried up ; and the skin was contracted 
.and drawn tight around ray bpnes. Al- 
though 1 had seen many human beings re- 
duced tobones and sinews before, I cer- 
tainly never saw one so poor as I was my 
eelf. 1 was in no danger of inflammatory dis- 
.eases, as there i^as nothing aboui me to 
beinflamet^, unless ja confla&;ration should 
have been made of my dried carcase ; and 
this 1 was in danger of from the mode of 
practice adopted by the Ishmaelitish fa- 
cuUjf. Thej heated the blade of a long 
tent knife— stripped me bare—heJd me in 
a perpendicular posture— and, with the 
edge of the hot knife, began to strijke gen- 
tly upon my shin-bones, and continued to 
chop the whole of the front part of my 
frame. I felt not the least pain from that 
operation ; indeed I was no mpre a subject 
of pain than an acttial skeleton in th0 of* ' 



£ce of a surgeon. They repeated ,tj)it ope- 
ration dally, and began to afford me a little 
meat. In the course of three or four dayi, 
1 hecaoM able to move silowly about-rthi 
blood began to circulate, and strength be- 
gan to return.' This was the mode ofprac* 
tice, and this waa the result of it. Whe- 
ther it was GaZtvmtsin 6r Perkinimy I 
leave to the Italian and American (wjiij 
to determine. 

[Robbins became perfectly fa- 
miliar with the Mahommed(tnm^6 
of worship ; and declared t6 M 
writer of this Journal, th^t it^was 
precisely the same in every trib^ 
and in every part of Africa he faai 
seen.J 

The first thin^ the family do upon risiog^ 
idiich is invariably at day-bre^^ is to go 
to SttiUy or prayer. This they p^rfona 
with great apparent solemnity. - Tbej be* 
gin this worsldp by pulling off what few 
camel-skin slippers are among them ; then 
kneeling to the earth, nibbing sand upon 
their hands, arms, and faces, a nomNr oC 
times. In whatever attitude, during this 
dutj, whether 8tanding,sitting, orkoediog} 
their faces are always turned to the east 
The ceremony of rubbing their bandS) 
arms, and fhces, with sand, is a symbol^of 
ablution, or cleansinff,lLS they have no wa- 
ter to perform this with. After this is do% 
they stand up very erect, facing to tl^ 
east ; each repeating exclamations or ori- 
sons, in a manner so very peculiar, that it 
is almost impossible for a foreigner to ^ 
the words made use of, however familiar 
he may become with the pronanciatioo of 
them. It is equally difficult to obtain from 
them the precise meaning of the words 
used ; as there is a kind of peculiar mys- 
tery in their language, as well as a peca- 
liar solemnity m their deportment whsa 
worshipping. For nineteen months I wss 
in the habit of witnessing the worshif) of 
the Arabs, in famines and in larger bodies, 
generally four times in a day, and beariag 
die exclamations they made ; and w31 at- 
tempt to enter down a fe^ of tiieir most 
frequently jrepeated expressions. Look- 
ing towards the east, they exclaim — ^^ She^ 
da efldlah^ Hi^ Allah f-^Sheda Mahoni' 
med Rah $ool AUah P^ They then throw 
thei^ ontspicad hands forward, exclaiffl- 
ing wffla Hooaki^ar («' Great God.'' 
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Th^ tell kneel down upon thd earth, j acter of " Professional Retiew^ 



and, ropporting their hodiei with their 
hftndt, kiss the earth ; and a» they kiss it, 
etclaim agatn,^ Jiilah Hooakihar ; then ri- 
■itt|^ erect, re()i:at the same expresiions. 
Tbejr now, with a low and solemn tone of 
▼oice, castinip their ejti occasionally to* 
ward-heaven^ repeat orer a prayer from 
one to two mmutes in length From hav- 
tag afterwards learned the meaning at ma- 
ny of the exprestions made use of m these 
prayers, 1 feel fully authorised to say that 
tbey return thanks for the favours receiv- 
ed ; for the food they eat; for the clotlies 
they wear. Tbey most earnestly pray for 
Hin,whea the earth is dry ; and for sulficient 
food for theii camels. They pray for abun- 
dance of plunder, and that tbey may take 
numerous slaves. That the Great God 
would destroy their enemies and protect 
them; that lie wbuld keep their children 
alive, and blest ail their poesesfions.-— In 
the course of these prayers, tliey frequently 
mention the name of Moitiay Sohnuum, * 
During the repetition of this prayer, they 
stand perfectly erect. — Atter the conclu- 
sion of it, they again exclaim, loudly, ^Uah 
£[oo(ikihary and again kiss the earth, in the 
manner described, two or three times, at 
^ach time repeating, Allah Hooakibar ! 
Tbey ttien sit down upon the earth,and each 
lepeatB over to himself, probably some 
part uf.the Koran. During this, they hold 
in their hands, the most of them, a string of 
beads upon which they cast their eyes as 
though offering to them the most profound 
adoration. These beads they count over, 
stepping a» they come to some particular 
ene. They sometimes wear them upon 
their arms, and frequently carry them in 
tieir hands as they are walking or sitting. 
They close this ceremony by repeating the 
wordS) 8iiU$ JiuXUu 
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NEIVPUBLICA TI0N8. 

ORIGINAL. 

FROM some remarks which 
have accidentally beea heard, 



er*." It would be impuderxcc 
ID the extreme in us^ and it is in- 
sufferable arrogance in manj oth" 
ers who attempt it. It is not a 
pettish critic who decides the 
merit of a work — it is the mass 
of readers ; and to despise Jheir 
sentence, if it were possible, is 
not jofit, and if it were just, is not 
possible* Manj selfcreated re*^ 
viewers are like gazers at the sun 
through smoked glass, who are 
blind to the splendour of hit 
beams^ because thej see a spot 
upon his disk-^^nd 
'^ Ten eenture trtvn^ for one who writee 
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By a stilled misconstructiony 
blended with malicious pedantry, 
every production may be made 
to appear ridiculoua. 

Our object in mentioning 
^^ new publications^' which , issue 
from the press in Conneeticut, is 
to draw the attention of readers 
to examine them for themselves f 
and although we shall not hesi« 
tate to give our opinion of them, 
for we certainly have this rights 
as well as others, we have not 
the vanity to think that such 
opinions will influence others ick 
and others which have come to j forming their own. The tastes 
oar knowledge^ we repeat again, ] ^( readen are as various as their 
ttiat we do not aspire to the char- j {^^^^^^ . ^nd it must be admit- 
* At thftu tioM, and it is betieTed fiot», ' ted that there is no more a stand- 
^^^^J'rt^kO^Z^^X '^rd of taste, than there is of 

Arabs, S&uUaun, Ed, beauty* Ed* 
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SKETCHES or UNIVERSAL HISTO- 
. RT, SACRED AND PROFANE, &C. 
BY VRBDEBICK BUTLER, A« M. 

In the preceding number, we 
briefly noticed a " school book," 
written by the author of the work 
mentioned. Messrs. Cooke & 
Hale, of this city have recently 
published the work under con- 
sideration, in a very large duode^ 
cimo volume, and have put it at a 
price so moderate that it is pro- 
curable by every reader. The 
author modestly observes that — 
" This work is designed immedi- 
atelyfof the use of schools. ^^ To 
the high credit of the authors of 
Connecticut, be it said, that they 
have produced more valuable 
School Books than those of ^ny 
state in the Republic. The Rev. 
Doct. Morse, and the Hon. No- 
4H Webster, both natives of the 
state, have, for many years, sup- 
plied the whole country with 
them; and although, as Doct. 
Johnson says of the " writer of 
dictionaries,^^ the writer of school 
books " is not the pupil, but the 
SLAVE of science—the pioneer 
of literature ^^^ jet he is amongst 
the first benefactors of mankind ; 
and although, as this great man 
further says, that the sons of 
Learning and Genius ^' press for- 
ward to conquest and glory, with- 
cut bestowing a smile upon the 
humble drudge that facilitates 
their progress,^^ yet he may con- 
sole himself with the reflection, 
Aat although he occupies but an 
bumble niche in the Temple of 
Fame, he enables others to at- 
tain its proudest height ; and en- 
' joys " the luxury of doing good.'^^ 



Mr. Butler has one remark in 
this work, which is peculiarlj 
striking. He says—" thai all tk 
historians, through all ages of tkt 
world, have done no more than re- 
cord the will and government of 
God, as predicted by his inspired 
prophets, hundreds and thousands 
of years before they were accom' 
plished.^^ Historians have re- 
corded events as they occurred, 
without perhaps sufliciently ad- 
verting to prophetic declarations 
that they would occur. The au- 
thor gives a regular detail of the 
leading events in our world, as 
recorded in profane history ; aod 
with great research, and ingenuiiy 
endeavors to shew that sacred 
history foretold them. By this 
method, the reader, while he is ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the world, 
from its beginning to his owd 
time, is strengthening his belief in 
the truth of divine revelation. 
We touch upon this subject, to 
use the language of the great 
Burke, " with solemn awe and 
trembling solicitude.^^ The ful- 
filment of the prophecies, has occu- 
pied the pens of Newton, Faber, 
and a long catalogue of theologi- 
ans. Some of their productioBS 
are too metaphysical for com- 
mon understandings ; and others 
would almost induce one to fear 
that they were in danger of hav- 
ing " the plagues that are written 
in this book,^^ (the Bible,) added 
unto them for adding so much to 
what is written. 

Mr. Butler, avoiding the mys- 
terious jargon which often con- 
founds the mind in a wilderness 
of " wards, words, werrfff,*' svic- 
cintly points out to the reader 
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the ^ents which shows that some 
of the prophecies are fulfilled and 
others fulfilling. Our limits de- 
prive us of the pleasure of a more 
minute examination of this work. 
We can only say that the perusal 
of it has imparted pleasure and 
afforded instruction ; and as a 
school or family book, we think 
it a most valuable acquisition. 

Ed. 



BRIEF RKMARKER, &C. BT EZRA 
SAMPSON. 

Newspapers, for a number of 
years past, have been almost ex- 
clusively devoted to political dis- 
quisitions. They may, without 
doing much violence to language 
or to truth, be denominated the 
partizan's bible. In examining files 
of tbem, published before we were 
able io read them, we find many 
excellent moral essays, and pieces 
upon the common duties which 
man owes to man, and which men 
owe to heaven. ** The prompt- 
er", was originally written in 
Numbers, by the Hon. Noah 
Webster, and first published in 
the " Connecticut Courant.'^^ It 
was. published aflerwards in a 
volume ; and although an excel- 
lent little work, for the common 
reader, is scarcely to be found 
in any of our numerous book- 
stores. 

The " Brief Remarker^"^^ was 
commenced, six or seven years 
since in the Connecticut Courant, 
in Numbers. The excellence of 
them sooQ attracted the at- 
tention of the leading Editors in 
the, Republic, and their columns 
were graced with these admira- 



cently been collected and pub- 
lished in a volutne ; and we have 
no hesitation in declaring, that ia 
our opinion, it is amongst the 
most valuable publications that 
have lately been offered to the 
public. 

Although the head of the vene* 
rable author is silvered by age, 
his writings shew that — 

* He thiinks as a sage — ^Uioug^h hefeeU like 
a manJ*^ 

Although we are among the 
admirers of the Spectator^ uiiar- 
dian^ Rambler^ Idler ^ &c. we frank- 
ly detlare that the " BRiEr re-, 
marker," stands equally high ia 
our estimation. The Parent can« 
not put into the hand of his child, 
nor the Preceptor into the hand 
of his pupil, a more valuable read- 
ingT>ook. Ed. 



We have very lately received 
Copies of the first Address deliv- 
ered to the Hartford County Ag- 
ricultural Society, by Henry L. 
Ellsworth, Esq.of Wiadsor,and 
Ethan, A. Andrews, Esq. of Ber* 
lin. They will be more particu- 
larly noticed, and some " ex- 
tracts" furnished in our next 
Number. Ed. 



USflFVL INVENTION AND 
IMPROVEMENTS.' 
Connecticut Fish. 

Amongst the numerous boun- 
ties bestowed by a beneficent 
Providence, upon the people of 
Connecticut, but few can exceed 
the^^A in our numerous streams ^ 
and bat few are less regarded, or 



more abused^ The writer haf 
ble productions. They have re- 1 oft^n been told by men, nol veiy 



J 



leo 



MisctUaf^t 



ftr adranced in Kfe, that thej dit* 
tinctlj remember tiie time wheo 
it was actually eonstd^red a dis- 



roR turn mimaxt mktkkzm* 

From observing the methocl 
practised in different rivers of 



grace to be found eatiug shad, i *^ ^: Spates— and fronr my own 
-,, £ ^ r^LxL f • -experience, I find Aattbebest 
one of the finest of fish that swims ^^y^ ^( ^^^ng alewives is, to 

in salt or fresh water. Alewives, 



which literally throng some of 
our streams, are still considered 
as the humblest food. It must be 
admitted that a land which flows 
Witlrmilk and honey— 4>eef and 
pork — butter and cheese — poul- 
try and — every thing jh^ less need 
of the delicious product of the 
watersj than those desolate por- 
tions of the globe that produces 
nothing else. But all these bles- 
sings cannot/ at all time^^ bepro- 
cured by all ; and if a wholsome 
and nourishing food can so easily 
and cheaply be procured by the 
poorer classes of society, they 
Certionly ought to avail them- 
selves of the benefit* 

llie following directions^ for 
curing Alewives^ has been oblig- 
ingly communicated to the Edi- 
tor, by Mr. Benjamin Fowler y of 
this city. Having long been en- 
gaged in Hi^paiking o( provisions 
9LndJtshj and exporting tbem^ ill 
large quantities, bis opinion is 
founded upon experience, which 
has always been pronounced to 

be ^* The best school*masterJ^^ 

Ed. 



take the fish, as soon as caught, 
and sait them, with at least one 
bushel of salt, and four ounces ef 
saltpetre to a barrel. They may 
be eat * or salted whole ; thou^ 
ihose that are cut are best forfani- 
iy's use. To cure thera with 
smoke t let them be put in strong 
pickle for twenty-four hours, and 
then strung on sticks through the 
head, and hung up over the smoks 
— keep a constant smoke made 
from hard wood, covered with 

!^reen turf, to smother the blaze, 
or ter* days ; at which time thej 
will be struck through — let them 
remain in the smoke-house. Oc- 
casionally add a little smoke, and 
they will improve in flavour for 
at least one year. 



CORN SHELLER. 

This machuie bung used for ths bena* 
itot'the H.C. A.8. aod stiN oat of tfae 
city, wa ha«e bcni dieapfiaffiied in o^tEi»* 
ing the ckec iptios, wbich we atiticipfttM 
aod promiMd in oorlast Number; we 
therefore ask the mdulgence of oar pat- 
rout ttotil tilt macldiie. ib&ll be retnnel 
to the Citf • 



* Atewkes are cut, hf cfaoppia^ off tht 
hwl wd the thio pavt oT tiie ieUy^ aod ts« 
r\n% out the inwardi^ aod scaling; .thfflb 
Sixt/may be dtetsed ia this wajr.io ^ 
hour. The whole espeoee of a barrel <ii 
(tlewivies, dressed in this manner, will not 
eamird twstMhif mii^J^ emt»i snd ais 
about equal to shad* 

i Ate wives may be* well imoked in sMI 
hocsheady by etickf iniertad iRto hol^i bo- 
red lata it* fttavfiu 



» • 



^'0iflM ^ipavtmrnU 
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^*COLUUBliir MU9K, APVAirCK A!VD €h^tU THY RIGHT. 

 " '^ll II II I 1  M I ■-    ^111 I I I I I "    l» I ■! f I .  

ORIGINAL. 
{Continued from Page 37.) 
Parallel betzoMen the Four Continente. 

FROM Asians tealm, ta Afric's stiltry ekore. 
The mind may wander, and may Aere ^plore 
A region of despair, of wrpngs^and erimei 
As various at its surface and its climes* 
" Ofor a must offin?^ to utter straint- 
Of vejTse impassioa'd. But fair trudi restrains 
Th^ indignant muse ; and calk ber slaraight to m0ttn» 
O^er hapless man,, where man, \h all forlorn* v.. 

Here ancient Elgypt,, on the swelling Nile, 
Which makes iaiir nature, there in beauty amila ;. 
Calls uji tb^ soul to wonder and admire, 
To Bat«e our hope, and make our hope ejq^ire. 
Here the great Leader* of &e chosen hand, 
Rescued from death by lovely female hand; 
Was born to save the ancient Jewish race,, 
And rescue them. Iron bondage and disgrace i 
And, what must fill the soul with aolemn awe, 
Bom to divulge, and execute th« law^ 
Which God ordain'd-^which from Mount SmaiV height, 
Was first proclaimed— 'midst thunder, flames, and lights ^ 

Here Barbary V ooaat, a pirate horde maintains, 
The terror of the Mountains and the plains. 
From thence, o'er oceans, with remorseless rage, 
Against defenceless mariners they wage, 
Remocselefli. war ; mA make/ the roiling: flood. 
To mingle with its waves the Chxistian's bloodi 

Here toot,, the wretched race, {{tumk Ishmael aq^vimg,^ 
Who still around Zaharah borders hang^ 
Or roam its boundlen wastea ift dismal g}oom, 
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Drag out their liyes« 
'Tis here w^^ the w' 



Where silence reigns as in the silent tomb, 
Have their existence — if it existence be, 
To oarch with thirst, and from dread famine flee. 
Here tnTi^lj jfcifin ding slaves, from happy lands, 
Held in dire b^MnfiA^y barbarian hands, 

rish in the sands 
of heav'n displayed, 
'Gainst man, who from h^ early faith has strayed. 
The great ImposUVy* who from Mecca rose, 
Who did upon a cred'lous world impose, 
A wond'rous system, fraught with deep device, 
The bane of virtue, and the boon of vice, 
Holds sole dominion — ^here the human mind, 
In chains is bound, and kept in darkness blind* 

From here, l^t Christians blush, and own their crime, 
Slaves have been forced from their native clime, 
Whdre heav'n had placM them ; where in peace they dwelt, 
And where the tort'ring thong was never felt. 
HushM be the voice, that at an Arab frowns, 
Who drives our Christians o'er their barren grounds, 
Who makes them parch with thirst — for food to sigh. 
To live in torture, and in mis'ry die. 
^Tis but revenge for injuries (Acy have borne, 
And zoe, in turn, are jnade to weep and mourn. 

O! for that time, when ^fnV^ various race, 
Shall that religion, in its charms, embrace, 
Which teaches man the charm of human love^ 
And makes them imitate the saints above. 



'Mahommed. 



(To be continued •) 



[THfi following producticm was communicated to the editor bj 
a Hterary correspondent. Its merits entitle it to a raiik amongst 
elegant descriptive poems. Whether original or not, we do not 
care, and do not know. In our estimation, its beauties are so str'k- 
ing, that it would grace the columns oiany publication ; and if ^^ 
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are \h^ first to give publicity to it, it will very much enhance the 

pleasure we have derived from the perusal o/it. We have seldom 

seen a deeply interesting adventure described with more elegant 

simplicity.] ' Ed. 

S. Pdtnam Waldo, Esq. 

SIR-^The following beautiful Lines were handed me in Manu" 
tcript some few years since by a particular Friend. — Having never 
seen them in Print^ presume they are Original ; should you think 
them worth preserving, please to give them a place in the " Poeti^ 
cat Departmenf^ of your " Rural Magazine," and oblige. 

C. L. 
ZEMBO AND NILA. 



Where the beauteous Niger roHM 
Thro* the land of slaves and gold, 
On the brink, a Tiger lay, 
SlttmbViog thro* thd snltry day t 
Stately p^ms their branches spread. 
Cool and verdant o^er his head : 
Deeply murmuring in his ear, 
Rip'lia^ ran the river clear ; 
While the sun, in noon of light, 
Like an Eagle in his flight, 
Borne upon the wings of time, 
Towered, in majesty sublinne, 
Earth and Ocean, Air and Sky, 
Basking in his boundless eye ; 
Soft as clearest fountains dow. 
Sweet as Ocean freezes blow, 
Came a lovely Nigre's maid, 
Where the sleeping brute was laid ; 
\ what wild enchanting grace 
Sparkled o^er her dimpled face, 
While the moonlight of her eyes 
GlowM and glancM with glad surprise ; 
Bright thro' shadow, beamed her lips, 
She was beauty in eclipse ; 
Sportive, innocent and gay, 
An in nature's disarray ; 
Unashamed as infantry, 
Dancing on the Father's knee ; 
Fearless as the babe at rest, 
PiilowM on the mother's breast. 
But to crown herconq^ring charms 
Pearly bracelets twinM her arms ; 
Brilliant plumes her temples grac'd, 
^low'ry foilage wreath'dher waist. 
The startled nymph with silent awe 
The lovely, dreadful monster saw ; 
View'd the sleek e^iamePd pride 
Of his variegated hide ; 
Marbled ©''er with glossy dyes. 
Like tlie Peacock's spanciled eyes ; 
Gently heav'd the spotted chest , 
Of his broad tremendous breast, 
^lomber smoth'd his horrid features, 



Clos'd his eyes, terrific meteors ; 
^ush'd the thunder of his jaws, 
Sheathed the lightning of his claws ; 
Harmless, beautiful, and mild, 
SeemM the savage grim and wild. - 
Nila's bosom o'er the night, 
SwellM from wonder to delight. 
On 'the mossy bank reclininKy 
In her hands a garland twining, 
Unaware of danger nigh, 
All her soul was in her eye, 
Till her tongue the silence broke, 
And, transported, thus she spoke — 
Lovely stranger, void of fear, 
Innocently slumbering here, 
Rest secure in thy repose, , 
From the rage of prowling foes. 
Never wanderer was betray 'd 
In this hospitable shade. 
Calm refreshing dreams attend tliee, 
And the mighty gods defend thee 
From the lightning's ravening jaws, 
From the dread hyena^s paws ; 
From the subtle panther's wiles, 
Lurking where the shrub 'ry smiles ; 
From the snake, whose tainting breath, 
Scatters pestilence and death ; 
From the elephant, whose might 
Crushes armies in the fight ; 
From the fangs 6f Tiger's gaunt. 
Cruellest of fiends that haunt 
Forest, wilderness or plain, 
Grimly strewn with victims slain, 
When, like wblrlwii^d, flood an<Jbflre) • 
Irresistible in ire. 
Tigers, so my parents say. 
Gorge alive their shrieking prey ; 
Then, in frenzy of hot gore, 
Fiercer, feller than before. 
Still with quenchless thirst they bum, 
Headlong still to slaughter turn; 
Fiends like these, the desert awe, 
Fiends that J^ila never saw. 
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Ob tfah liint tolitvdei 
These deitrojen iie^er intrude ; 
For BIT father keept this grove, 
Sacred to tben^ods above. 
Kor bejood this sheltered tiome 
Dare his daughter's footsteps roam. 
Here then, cbarmiiig strant^er rest, 
J^ila't friend, compaQioQ, guest ; 
With the sweetest herbs Til feed thee, 
- To the fairest fountains lead thee-; 
Here in gambols, wild and gay, 
Let us sport our lives away, 
And this blooming wreath shall be 
J^tla't pledge of love to thee, 
While i crown thee thus with (lowers, 
Prince of the sequestered bowers. 
Sadden as the ligbtning^s stroke. 
Glances on the splintered oak, 
At her her touch, tlie Tiger sprang, 
With his voice the mountains rang. 
One wild mom*;nt, JV*ito stood, 
Then plungM, inttinelive in the flood ; 
With a roar of thunder hollow, 
As the monster leap d to foUow, 
Quick and k<;en, a venom 'd dart, 
Quivered in his duel heart. 
Round he reel'd, in mortal pain. 
Bit the barbed shaft in twam, ^ 
GroanM and fell, and-pourM his breath, 
In a hurrirane ot'dcatli. 
Lost, as in a wondering dream, . 
Jfila floated down the stream. 
The conscious river, sweli'd with pride. 
While buovont on its circling tide ; 
Light as silver shadows sail. 
O'er cornfields, waving in the gale, 
The gentle watera safely bore, 



The pantiflg JV'iitaie to the ifaorc. 
Zembo from the grove emerging, 
Ran to meet the rcfscued virgm ; 
Zemboy whose victorious bow, 
Laid the treach'rous monster low ; - 
ZeiR6o, swiftest in the race, 
Matchless in the savage chase ; 
Tall and stately, as the palm, 
A storm in war, in petfce a calm ; 
Black as midnight, without moon, 
Bold and undisguisM as noon ; 
ZmbOy long had wqdM in vain. 
But while AVto seomMhiipaift; 
Love's insinuating dart, 
Fled so quickly thro' her heart, 
That the nymph, in. all her pride, 
Sigh'd, yet scarce knew why she sighed. 
Now she saw, with tran^orta sweet. 
Gallant Zanho at her feet. 
Tho' her trembling lips were sealed. 
Love, herhiddien soul reveal*d. 
Zembo read, with glad surprise, 
Ail the secrets of her eyes. 
Wild with joy, his eager arms, 
Sprang to clasp her modest charma. 
Startled, like the timid deer, 
JiHa fled, with lovely fear ; 
He pursu'd the nimble maid^ 
To the broad pabnetlo shade. 
Here the flow'ry Mrreath she found. 
Which the Tiger^s front had crown 'd ; 
These on ZemboU brow she twined. 
Whispering thus, in accents kind'-^ 
Noble youth, accept, tho' smaU| 
This reward, 'tis JVtte's all ; 
If my hero claim? a higher, 
Yonder, Zembo^ ^ves my Sire i 



Editor^s Closet. 

A large mass of Cmmrtun4emihn»j Let- 
Hr$^ &c. are depoMted in our dyfefcat 
^^departmentB ;'^ some of which will appear 
infiUure Numbers, but which are neces- 
sarily excluded from ffU3, 

^* O.*' it thanked for his favours ; and 
had they been received earlier, would have 
been inserted. We hope he will continue 
to write«^and we should be highly grati- 
iled by an wUemew with him. 

" .^n Kvefiing Patty in Harford'* i^ 
in our files, and shall receive that attention 
which so interesthig a subject demands. 

Communications upon the subject ei 



*' Spring Wheat* ^A^*' BoUe in H^rses^' 
came too late for insertmn. 

^' Lucidas** shall, in our next Number, 
have our opinion, (as he has requested it^ 
upon night tk»-^ 
^^ Fair virtue's immemoriid friend.*' 

We present our Patrons, in this Number 
with what has been pronounced a strik- 
ingly accurate Portrait of JAMES MON- 
ROE, President of the United States. 
We hope a view of it will enhance iheir 
pteaiure^ as much as it has otir expeneee. 

In our next Number, we h<^ to be able 
to furnish our readers with a brief summa- 
ry of the proceedinp of Ihe Legislature 
now in session. £d. 
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[WHILE the editor feels a 
real gmtification in learning tliat 
tbat portion of the ^^ Biographical 
SketM'^ of tbe President of the 
United States, contained in the 
Jaat Nnmber, was well received, 
he cannot but regret that from 
the haste in which it was written, 
and the contracted limits in which 
it is contained, that it is so very 
imperfectiy executed. It is not 
to be expected that the life of a 
man so distinguished as James 
Monroe, in the dDil^tnilitary^ and 
diplomatic world, will be fully 
portrayed until he ^^ reaches that 
bourne from which no traveller re- 

turns .^^ It will then be the delieht- 
VoL, L 



ful task of the voluminous biog- 
rapher, to present his admiring 
countrymen, and an admiring 
world with the life of this exalted 
Scholar^ Patriotj Soldier^ and 
Statesman*'} Ed. 

When die French monarchy 
fell, and the R^pablicrose upon 
its rains^ it might well calculate 
upon a reciprocation of its former 
syoipathy in the troubles of the 
American Republic. It was a 
subject pregnant with difficulty 
and danger to the United States* 
Indifierence would have been 
construed by the Frendi govern- 
ment into ingratitude — ^interfeiV 
ence in its behalf. Would have 
been considered, by all the other 
European governments, as a de- 
14 ^ 
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claration of war against them. 
The penietrating sagacity of Wash- 
ington, saw the gathering storm. 
Aware that it would require all the 
wisdom add al! the energy of the 
American councils to conciliate 
the French Republic, without be- 
coming a party in the tremen- 
dous contest in which it was then 
engaged, he determined to ap- 
point a ministerplenipotentiary to 
Ae court of the Republic. 

Unknown to Mr. Monroe ; 
unsought by his numerous and 
powerfu) friends, and unexpect- 
ed by them all, he received the 
appointment of minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the French Republic, 
in 1794. 

When he arrived at that court, 
he was surrounded by a people 
whose skill in diplomacy, is equatl- 
led only by their prowess in the 
field. Those who participated in 
the high excitement of the public 
feeling at this period, can best 
judge of the difficulty of the du- 
ty the American Minister had to 
discharge. The writer of this 
sketch can judge only from read- 
ing its history. The dignity and 
independence of his native cdun- 
tryhe never would sacrifice, nor 
even affect. The friendship and 
amity of the French Republic he 
sought to secure, if it could be 
secured by measures compatible 
with the bonour.of his own coun- 
try. 

Hitherto, Mr. Monroe had 
reaped an abundant reward for 
his incessant devotion to ttie cause 
of his native land, in the thank- 
Ailness and approbation of his 
countrymen. But the time had 
ni>w come, when his official con- 



duct, equally upright and b6n0l1^ 
able, as all his previous conduct 
had been, was to meet wjth the 
severe animadversions of a great 
party among his fellotir citizens. 
Washington, during the residence 
of Mr. MoNBOE in France, was 
at the head of the American ad- 
ministration. He was the life's 
blood of the Republic. His sanc- 
tion to measures^ and his appro- 
bation of men^ gave to the one 
lYnportance — to the other repute* 
tion. His disapprobation, ren- 
dered both unpopular with Amer- 
icans. He recalled Mr. Monroe, 
and issued his celebrated procla- 
mation of neutrality. From that 
time commenced the coldness of 
the French court toward the 
American Republic; from that 
time commenced the unfounded 
clamour in America, against 
James Monroe. The letter re- 
calling him was written by Timo- 
thy Pickering, then Secretary of 
State, and contained an implied 
censure of his diplomatic con- 
duct. The injunction in the let- 
ter was immediately obeyed, and 
Mr. Monroe returned, after near- 
ly three years of assiduous doty 
rendered his country at the 
French court. 

His feelings upon this occasion, 
can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. He had served with 
Washington in the "tented field ;" 
he had acted with him in the na- 
tional councils ; by him he had 
been nominated to the high office 
of an ambassador, and by him 
was removed from it with impli- 
ed disapprobation of his conduct* 
At such a period, in the life of e 
high public character, nothing 
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Vut conscious integrity can im- 
part to a man ^elf reispect, and 
internal tranquillitj. 

Upon his return to America, 
be was received at New- York, 
Philadelphia, and in his native 
state, also the native state of 
Washington, with everj demon- 
stration of undiminished respect. 
He found his countrymen divided 
into two great political sects, 
called the Kepublican and Fede- 
ral parties. The former approv- 
ed, and the latter disapproved of 
his conduct as ambassador. Al- 
though Mr. Monroe had been too 
long in public life to be enervated 
by commendation, or intimidated 
by. censure, he knew full well 
that the sentence of the Ameri- 
can people gave to their public 
characters me most exalted re- 
putation; that the same sentence 
sunk them to a state of the most 
humiliating neglect. He could 
not have said, with the greatest 
orator of the eighteenth century 
— -^ Popularity is often acquired 
without merit, and lost vnthout a 
fatdt^ and the head that is to day 
made giddy by the applause of the 
populace, is to-morrow stuck tpon 
apole.^^ Had he, by a single, act 
in his official station, afiected the 
honour or independence of the 
country he represented, silence 
would haye been the dictate of 
policy, and sullen insolence the 
weapon to repel his . assailants. 
But, founded upon the rock of 
conscious integrity, and knowing 
that his countrymen, though jeal- 
ous were also generous, he im- 
mediately presented to them "A 

VIEW or HIS MISSION TO FRANCE.'' 

The hoarse and dissonant notes 



of censure were instantly chmng« 
ed into the mild and cheering ac- 
cents of approbation. Washiiig* 
ton, although like the greatest 
men, he might be led to censure 
through misapprehension ; yet 
he never would approve without 
the clearest evideiice of merit, 
declared — ^'^He still believed 
James Monroe to be an honest 
MAN.'' Mr. MoNROE^s respcct 
for that great man remained un- 
diminished, to the day when, by 
the king of terrors, he was ren- 
dered as immortal as his own 
glory. 

The approbation bestowed up- 
on the recalled minister, was not 
that unmeanin|; applause, which 
is unaccompanied with some sub* 
stantial tokens of respect y for be 
was again, by the nomination of 
his iuunediate predecessor, James 
Madison, elected govemour of 
Virginia^ by the legislature of 
that state. He filled this station 
during the constitutional term of 
three years ; and at the close of 
it received, what is believed to 
have been received by no other 
govemour in the union, an unan" 
imous vote of thanks from both 
branches of the legislature* 

Mr. Monroe, having from his 
minority to this period of his life, 
alternately served his native state 
and the whole Republic in the 
most exalted and responsible sta- 
tions in the home department-*-^ 
having performed an arduous tour 
of duty in a diplomatic character 
at a foreign court, he had secured 
the confidence of all his country- 
men, excepting that part of them 
whose political intolerance indu- 
ces some to withhold the meed of 
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pnise, and tbe Mutence of ap- 
probatioa, when the j are con* 
•cious it is deserved* 

Mr. MoNEOs, directly after the 
termination of his gubernatorial 
station in Virginia, was again cal- 
led to support the rigb^ of his 
country at a foreign court* Lou- 
isiana had been ceded to France 
by Spain. The ri^t of deposite 
at New-Orleans \^d been secu- 
red to the American Republic, 
by the latter power ; and the right 
was suppressed in a manner, and 
at a time, calculated to excite a 
ferment in the public mind, which 
scarce any other event could 
have produced. 

The free navigation of the 
river Mississippi, is of almost 
equal importance with that of the 
Atlantic ocean to the American 
States. To the immense and fer- 
tile, region of the western states 
and territories, its importance is 
invaluable. It is their great high- 
way to the ocean, and without 
Hie use of its waters, the rapidly 
rising importance of this portion 
of the Republic would not only 
be checked, but would be sJmost 
annihilated. 

' France, being in possession of 
Louisiana, and commanding tlie 
mouth of this river, the suppres- 
sion of the right of deposite at 
Kew-Orleans, the great depot of 
this majestic stream, excited ap- 
prehensions that the French gov- 
ernment were about to cut off the 
commercial pursuits of the wes- 
tern states. Thepeople of Ameri- 
ca were convulsed with indigna- 
tion, and many exclaimed, with 
an ancient Roman, ^^ My voice is 
9tillfor lauar." The pacific poUcy 
of Mr. Jefifenon,tbeaatthehead 



of the adnuniatiatioD, iai^ced 
lum to resort to negoGiatioQ* 

Mr. MoKROE, ia 1803, was s^t 
as envoy extraordinary, and min- 
ister plempotentiary to the court 
of France upon this momentoai 
subject. However arduous tbe 
duty devolved upon him by tiiis 
appointment, it must have been 
grateful to his feelings. Without 
doingviolence to propriety, James 
Monroe may be called the guar* 
dian genius of the Mississippi. In 
the old congress, he first brou^ 
his countrymen to reflect upon 
the incalculable value of this ri* 
ver to the American Republic. 
In the Virginia convention, he 
displayed all the energy of his 
capacious mind upon this ail im* 
portant subject ; and in his pre** 
vious mission to France, it was 
incidentally brought into discus- 
sion. Upon this subject, he was 
at home. 

His appointment as ambassa^ 
dor, to negociate upon this sub- 
ject at the Court of St. Chuii, 
evinced the political sagacity and 
deep penetration, which Mr. Jef- 
ferson was acknowledged by aH 
to possess. It cannot now be de- 
termined how successful any othir 
negociator might have beeo, . at 
the artful court of France ; but 
it may fairly be presumed that 
the personal influence of Mr- 
Monroe, from his previous dipto- 
matic character in that country? 
induced that government to grant 
to this country, what perhaps it 
would not have granted throu^ 
the medium of any other Ameri- 
can diplomatist. Be this as it may, 
it is now universally acknowledge 
ed, that the cession of Louisiana^ 
was one of the most important ac* 
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^pMsilMMis to the American Re- 
pttblie wbkh oould be made. It 
secured to this country the exclu- 
sive navigation of the finest 
stream on Ihe globe. It brought 
to the national treasury, a trea- 
sure almost inexhaustible* 
* The Louisiana treaty was con- 
jekitly made by Mr. MoimoB and 
Mr. Liringston, the American 
ttunister ra»dent at the couirt of 
St. Clowl. 

Mr. Momno^, having effected 
die great object of his mission to 
France, proceeded immediately 
to London, a» successor of Mr. 
Rufns ISngi who had obtained 
^rmission to return to America. 

The duties to be performed by 
the American nnnister at the 
Court of S^ James, at Ihis period, 
Were no less arduous than those 
he<had petformed at SL Cloud. 
Mr* MoifROE seemft to have been 
brought into flie world to be the 
being upon whom the hopes of 
his country were to be reposed, 
upon tile subjects touching their 
dearest interests. 

He arrived at London in 1 809, 
and remained there until (be lat- 
ter part of the year 1804. Early 
in 1805^ he was dispatched to the 
Spanish court at Madrid, to nego- 
^ate jointly with Mr. Charles 
Ffnckney, a treaty with the Span- 
ish goTernment. This could not 
&en be effected. 

He returned from Madrid to 
London, at about the time of the 
death of WUliam Pitt^ and resu- 
med his negociation with the Brit- 
ish commissioners, lord Holland 
and lord Auckland. Mr. William 
i^ncin^v was associated with him 



sion from the American govern* 
ment. Their instructions from 
ttfeir own government were spe- 
cific.-^— 1st. To provide against the 
future impressment of American 
Seamen— -2d. To agree upon a 
definition of Neutral Rights — 3d. 
To establish a demarkation of 
boundaries. 

Mr. Fox succeeded Mr. Pitt in 
th^ administration of the British 
Grovemment, and the negociation 
finally ended in making a treaty, 
to use the language of Mr. Mon- 
ro £, ^ the best that could then be 
obtainedJ^^ But it contained no 
provision against impressment^ and 
of course, not within the i^pecial 
instructions just mentioned. It 
was for tins reason tliat it was im- 
mediately rejected by President 
Jefferson. That consummate 
statesman could not endure that 
his countrymen should any lon- 
ger, be captivated upon the ocean, 
when traversing that highway of 
nations, in authorised commercial 
pursuits. The American mission 
were instructed to make another 
attempt, by negociation, to se-^ 
cure dieir countrymen against ail 
injury so degradmg to an inde- 
pendent nation — ^such an inva- 
sion upon the rights of man. The 
second attempt was, like the first, 
unsuccessful. 

Hitherto the American seamen 
had been impressed only from 
merchantman ; and although an 
injury to individuals is an injury 
to the nation, yet, in the attack 
upon the Chesapeake^ a national 
vessel, the national dignity was 
directly insulted. To impress 
seamen from an IT. S. Frigate, be- 
in this negociation ; and, united-j longing to an infant navy, whose 
toj^lher, composed a special mis- ^ gallantry in ,the Mediterranean, 
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had excited the admiration, and 
even the jealousy of Nelson^ pro- 
duced a ferment in the Amencan 
Rej^ublic, which never could sub- 
side until ample reparation was 
obtained. Mr. Monroe, who con* 
tinned Minister resident at the 
British court, was instructed to 
demand reparation* He prompt- 
ly demanded it, and pressed the 
demand with such determined en- 
ei^, that the administration dis- 
patched Mr. Rose on a special mis- 
siou to the American itepublic. 

This event closed the diplo- 
matic career of Mr. Monroe in 
Europe. He had ^one through a 
course of duty in diplomacy, 
which has never hitherto devol- 
ved upon an American. He re- 
turned to America, after an ab- 
sence of five years, and retired to 
his private residence in Albe- 
marle county, Virginia. 

In 1810, he was, the third time 
called to the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate of Virginia. But he had 
now become identified with the 
whole Republic, and was called 
to the most important station in 
it* except the one which he now 
sustains. In 1811, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, of the 
United States. 

Two of the most powerful na-: 
tions of Europe, France, and Eng- 
land, rivals by nature, and by cen- 
turies of struggles for dominion, 
were now both guilty of aggres- 
sions against the American Re- 
public. Mr. Monroe, as Secre- 
tary, conducted the correspon- 
dence on behalf of the American 
government, with both these pow- 
ers, with a firmness and modera- 
tion that excited the undivided 
approbation of bis fellow citi- 



zens: The conciliatory dispofli« 
tion manifested hy the govera- 
ment, through the official commu- 
nications of Mr. Monrob to thj^ 
British mini3ter, Mr. Foster, rath- 
er increased than diminished the 
insolence of the British cabinet* 
The time had come when Amerit 
cans, having emancipated them* 
selves from British tyranny, whea 
in a, state of infancy, would no 
longer be reduced to submission, 
having arrived to manhood.. War 
was declared against an enemj 
who would not be brought to con* 
ciliation by ntgociation* 

The exjpediency, necessity, or 
justice of the siecond war for. 
American Independence, cannot 
be discussed in this place ; and 
however passionately it mi^t 
have once engaged the two great 

Earties of the American Repab* 
c, the glory acquired in it, and, 
the independence secured by it, 
have decided the qu^tion. The 
part taken in it by Mr. Monroe, is 
what belongs to this Sketch. 

The two£rst campaigns of that 
war, were certainly calculated to 
excite the deepest solicitude of 
the administration. ■. Although, in 
detached parts of the army and 
navy, exploits were aclueved 
which would gild the pages of an^ 
history, jet it required all the 
energy of the Republic, to resist 
the power of Britain and their In- 
dian allies in America. By the aid 
of the " Allied Sovereigns," the 
British empire had secured their 
power in Europe, and directed 
their whole power against the 
American States, once British 
Colonies, confidently expecting 
to recolonize them. 
Her most experienced admi- 
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tall assailed us upon the ocean — 
her generah, who had conquered 
in Spain, Portugal, and Prance, 
attacked us upon land. From 
Castine to Ncw-Orleans, upon 
the scahoard — from New-Orieans 
to Plattsbui^h, upon flie western 
frontier the Republic wasencoun- 
tered by an implacable foe. 
Death, ^ravishment, and conflagra- 
tion, with all their appalling hor- 
rours, had been witnessed upon 
inany parts of the seaboard and 
the frontiers, and Washington had 
been subjected to the torches of 
Vandal warriors. At this disas- 
trous period, Mr. Monroe was 
called upon to head the Depart- 
ment of War, and, at the same 
time, to conduct the department 
of state. 

Although the war had raged 
sometime, the fact will authorize 
the assertion, that the departments 
were not only in a deficient state, 
hut in a state of almost inextri- 
cable disorder. The Commissa- 
ry, the Quartermaster, and the 
Hospital Departments needed a 
radical reform. Mr. Monroe de- 
voted himself with such unceasing 
assiduity to the arduous duty now 
devolved upon him, that he near- 
ly become a victim to death. He 
saw the enemy, repelled in almost 
every section of the union, di- 
recting all their forces by land 
and sea against the great key of 
the country, Kevo-Orleans. The 
Mississippi which Mr. Monroe 
may almost be said to have acqui- 
red for his country, was now in 
danger of becoming the highway 
for its enemy into the bosom of 
the Republic. But what was ac- 
quired by the wisdom of the 



Statesman, was defended by the 
judicious arrangement of the Sol- 
dier. 

From the conclusion of peace 
in 1815, to the 4th March 1817, 
Mr. Monroe continued in the De- 

Eartment of State, at which time 
e was raised to the highest sta- 
tion, at this time, upon earth, that 
of President of the United States^ 

The great principles upon 
which he will conduct his admin- 
istration, are contained in his In- 
augural Speech and First Mes* 
sage to Congress. 

In the summer and autumn of 
1817, Mr. Monroe made his/r«f 
Tour through the states of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New- 
Jersey, New- York, and New- 
England ; and was every where 
received with those demonstra- 
tions of attachment and respect 
which all the potentates of the 
Eastern world may justly envy, 
but cannot hope to enjoy. 

In December 1817, Mr. Mon- 
ROE met the first Congress, that 
was assembled under his adminis- 
tration. Never, since the immor% 
talized and sainted Washington 
first appeared at the head of that 
august body, has any President 
been received with more marked 
tokens of sincere respect, and de- 
served admiration. The great 
Councillors of the nation reposed 
in him a confidence, almost un- 
limited. Not that confidence 
which is enforced ; and which in- 
duced an eminent English states* 
man to declare, (when called up- 
on to place it in " the ministry^'*) 
— " Necessary confidence is^ at best 
but a necessary eviU^ It. was a 
confidence arising from cordial 
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approbation ; afid tbat approba- 
tion was founded upon deserved 
merit* 

His first Message is in the hands 
of all, and bj all admired. It 
' evinces a ^miliar knowledge of 
the great principles of our aibni* 
rable Constitution,and of the great 
interests of our expansive and ex* 
panding Republic. 

Soon after the close of the ses- 
sion of Congress in 1 8 1 8, the Pre- 
sident commeiK^c^d his Second 
Tour, which was rendered very 
limited by the pressing necessi- 
ty of his presence at the seat of 
goveniment* 

The appalUng borro^rs of In- 
di^^Q warfare were exhibiting its 
tragical scenes upon the borders 
of the States and Territories 
bounding upon Florida. Aided 
and abetted by foreign emissa- 
ries, more destitute of mercy and 
principle, if possible than the Se- 
minoles themselves, these wretch- 
ed and barbaroQs outcasts even 
from savage society, were spread- 
ing consternation, havoc, torture, 
and death among the defenceless, 
and then undefended citizens, up- 
on the frontiers. 

The President, assisted by the 
councils of a Cabinet of profound 
and patriotic statesmen, resorted 
to measures calculated to meet 
the emergency. 

In Ai^n^Ew Jacksov, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Division of 
the SotUhj the President found a 
Man fit for any emergency— -a 
£/ale^??ian cool and dispassionate 
— a Soldier^ terrible in battle and 
mild in victory — a Patriot j whose 
bosom swelled with loi^ of coon* 



try — ^in fine, a nan <^ wk^st Mki 
wt scarce shall lookvjf^ agaku^^ 

The war with tl^ Seroinoles 
and their diabolical instigators, 
ended in the complete diacomfit^ 
ure of both ; and the measures of 
Jamss MoiTROB in the Cabinet, 
and of Andrew Jackson in the 
Field, have niet with tbe afipiQ- 
bation of an imm^ase nia|o^y ^ 
the American people. 

Mr. MoNRos, ever keeping isi 
view the rights andtheinlereBtf 
of tfie Republie^ mA &i}y dete^ 
mined that neiflier shonld be waa*i •. 
tonly invaded, was determioed 
that the controversy, so Imig pend- 
ing between the government pvet 
which he now so happily preside 
and that of Spaia, over which thif 
imbecile and tyrannical Fer#* 
nand VU. wields the scepterof de- 
spotic power, shqnld be adjusted^ 
caused afien'octalioi^to be enter- 
ed into, wjuch has terminated ift 
the cession of the Floridas to &9 
American government. 

The advantages of this cessioa 
can scarcely now be duly applet 
dated. It relieves an extensire 
frontier firom a civilized and bar- 
barous foe— -it gives to us almost 
the complefle commsAd oi ^ 
GtUph ofM^icQj it increases owt 
national resource^ — ^it invites t^ 
never-ending enterprise of our 
citizens to extend the settlement 
of our immense Republic — ani 
in short, it is |n ^cquisitiooy 8^ 
cond only i» that ^iLommna^i^ 
which the nation is indebted to 
Jam£s Monros. 

The President is now (Maf 
1 81 9)upon bis Third Tmr tbrougb 
the Sow<Aem and Wfistem States. 
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•UGRICULTURB— THB PRE86RTATIVC ART OF ALL ART8. * 

ORfOiNAL. 

THE « rural" sceiiarj in the When he returns from his fields 
cdufitry, in the charming month to his mansion, he beholds one 



of May J is calculated to excite 
the most ex(|i}isite delight* Na* 
tore, having been ^schsrged, 
from the imprisonment of winter 
—enjoying refreshing showers 
and the genial warmth of the 
ion, is clothed ia verdure. The 
Farmer views his mtywing-lots^ 
matted with grass, and Yxk^p^^tures 
covered with feed* His zointer 
and opting grams^ present tfie 
most cheering prospects* His 
fruit'lreesj in full blossom, con- 
Vert his farm into a carpet of va- 
rious hnes* Hm herds, upon the 
hills and plains, promise him a 
Supply of beef, butter, and cheese, 
and also a supply for the markets* 
His improved breed of swine as- 
sure him of a redundancy of pork 
and/arrf. And, that which crowns 
his enjoyments, he sees his sons, 
clad in the substantial and plain 
garb, of the plain and substantial 
husbandman, following the plough 
'''TOpairiiig fe.nces — cutting bush- 
es — draining swamps and marsh- 
es, and resorting to every impro- 
ved mode of improving land. 
Vol. I. I'^J 



daughter at the distaff— another 
in the loom, and a third in the 
dairy-room*. The careful and 
prudent house-wife, superintend' 
ing the whole domestic coQcem^ 
welcomes her companion and 
their offspring to the hospitable 
and well furnished board ; ren- 
dered doubly deUcious by the re* 
flection that the bounlie9 they 
enjoy, are the fruits of their owxi 
honest industry. The bleUing of 
heaven is craved upon their food, 
and thanks returned to the ^^ giver 
of gifts y'*^ when they have been 
enjoyed. If this does not consti- 
tute what may emphatically be 
c^ed " the happy family, ^^ where, 
upon this earth can it be found ? 

Ed. 



[WE continue the Address of 
the Hon* Jfoah WehHeVi in this 
Number, upon the subject of Ag^ 
riculture» The more it is exam^ 
ined, the more it will be admired. 
It evmces a seienlific knowledge 
of the theory, and a familiar know- 
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ledge of tbe/^mdiceof rtirai htts-i««««ty «W^ of e^^rM fodte. .1^ 

^ ^ - ».. youn^ aoimaJs ha«e beea stinted in mi 

Mndry.} tA. | foody for two or Oirtte jprt, uid #« 

growth cheeky wl]ei;.ti;i^iiid be ^ 
rapid aod vigorous, is it rational to.i 
poieUiat better fe^dii^ wi& afierir^ 



TO the cultivation of the more rare and 
delicious fruits^ there i« an objeotion, ah- 
aiog out of t}ie moral state of society, 
which ou^ht not to pass unnoticed. Many 
pertoDs aeg:lect to plant .some of the best 
kinds of fruit-trees, and in some instances, 
such trees have been hewn down, because 
ihe fruit is subject to be stolen. I'he fact 
cannot be denied ; and it is evidence of a 
defect of morses reproachful to the cha- 
racter of the country. Apples are in such 
abundance, that the talcing of a few, fronr 
a neig&hpttr^s ok'cbard, withoyt his know- 
ledge or consent, has not been ^eatfcd as 
theft. This indulgence has perhaps con- 
tributed to introduce the practice of plun- 
dering gardens and orchards of more rare, 
and on account of their scaKity, more 
valued fruits. But surely men in a chris- 
tian country, must know, and are able to 
make their children and apprentices un- 
derstand, that in the eye of reason aodHaw, 
and in the view of heaven, it is as really 
the crime of theft, to take fruit from an- 
other's inclosure, without his consent, as 
to take money from his chest. If the 
youth of this country do not thus under- 




gtve to them their ftll expansion of 
and strength oflimbt? If the expeooiMf 
good teding i» somewhat greater, wiH|Bpt 
the owner be amply repaid in the incti^. 
sed vahie of the animals ? And wtedf^ii 
the fiifl^renee m the taxes paid od^&k 
ci a poor quality, an^ on those of. Mie 
value, and of a higher price ia the mk" 
ket? , '. . -ri. 

The horses, generally used in this ji^ 
of New'£ngla&d are of an infeilor ^fij^i 
and of a low price ; bivt probabj^ ^%tf 
on farms, they are preferable to thoMj^ 
larger size and more beauty, whHehr^p 
hardly be supposed to peirform senSpi 
equal to tbe additional price of purdi 
and expence of ke^^ing. Butitdesej 
to be considered, whether for the st ' 
for carriage, aud for market, it wcndjijM 
be etigibJe toonlfoduce and encourag^jii 
propagation of a handsomer breed. ^ ^^ " 

Ofsheepaod «wine,.we probab^jjp^ 
sess the best species : but doubtless |»- 
provements may be made in- the mo^jljpf 
leedingand fattening them with theUt 



etand the fact, it is important that the in- ; expence. 
structioi^. of the desk, the discipline ofj la regaxd to the > iijnportaiice oC QMiii^ 
parents and guardians, and tlie penalties « factures, the encouragement of wiii^M^ 
of law, should be combined, to impress up- ^ one object of this^ association^ ftere"^ 
i_ .t^^-^ _:_j. ijjjg salutary lesson -" •^ « . . „ . . 



on their minds, 
morality. 

Another object, interesting to the com- 
munity, and especially to the agricultural- 
ists, is the improvement of domestic ani- 
mals. This is to beefiected, not so much, 
I apprehend, by importing and raistngta- 
rieties of a larger size, as by selectiog. for 
propagation, those of the best shape fehd 
qualities, from the species we now possess, 
and by giving them all the perfection of 
which they are susceptible. Among in- 
dividuals of the same bpecies, (here is a 
great difference in theVorm and qualities 
irhich render them profitable to the own- 
er ; both in the males for labour, in the 
jfeioSdJen fo/ dairy^ and in both for slaugh- 
ter, .The improvement of domestic &ni- 
m^s of all kindif, must depend ddefly on 
lelecting the* best of the species for propa- 
gation, and^ in supplying them with a suf- 
ioiptcf of .good fodder, and suitable shel- 
ter from inclemencies of the w(^ather. Am 
it deserves to lie well cosskieied, wh^jbei 
it jioot^ill- timed economy to turn off young 
cattie with cejd Ipdgiags in winter, fkiid a 




of be only one o{>inion. Every countnr ^ ^ 
aA far as possible, not only produce' 
muteiiali of the ^thing^utenbHa doA 
nitore consumed b^ its inhabitants 
should Work these materials into the 
requited for use. No .nation should 
pend on foreign countfies, for esse] 
tid^s ; as supplies of 9uch« actici 
liable to t)e • mtef rupte4 in time of imif } 
and as they draw, from the coiteifryi^ 
profits ol4t8 tigriculture. The pnor^ cgffh 
plete a country is supplied with e^n9^L$i' 
tide of consumption, bj thelabootf^lli 
oun citizens, the more independent UjMit 
be, and the more sources of weaKh *m9ii 
it retain in its own power. In maiijil|i»* 
{lects, the present state of our. 1x^111^16* 
(ures is highly gratifying ; and in pt^&O' 
lar, with respect to the articles of p^flje 
use and necessity made in families. % 
New-England, most of theck>tha of >ce9PM, 
fabric are manufactured in families, i^' 
.hiefly by the industry of femeles, theira- 
iue or whose labour, in this, respect, is fot 
easily estimated. To such an extent are 
i.hesc domestic maoufacturee carried^ tiMft 
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[It is a source of no small gra» 
tification to the farmers^ that the 
rank they were tter entitled to 
hold, is now with universal con- 
sent, assigned to thein. Agrictil* 
tare is the employment ofiginal- 

flonerea exiremt: u.y..^..^,>, .« -. ly designed hyGod for man. Itis 

vm%, but imdef.maBy dwadvaptages. -tf^ ^feig blood of all orteremploy- 
Manr of the moti necessary alensils and j "'^ '"^ ° t.- t^ 

iHides of clothm^ and Aimitiiw, areaaade ments* That decree which, or- 

•i2J;?o-„?lAt.^l^;°^^'':;idab^^ that man should eamWs 
•Ibalf, ihoea, saddlery^ aad cabinet work, ^bread hy the sweat of the facfe, 

"We are supplied also from our own manu* , ri • a. a.^^ 

•iL^.-s.- L^xu ^^«. k^^A.. •#*«*ltM. and l%9j» rbi>AVAri A hlf^aainsr rattier tllAn 



lin some towns, and |»folttl)ljr iiiiMByia** 
a piece of coarse foreign cloth is consu- 
•med by the inhaWtairts, Nor aye  these 
ddmesUc labours limited to the mannfao- 
turc of cloths for wearing apparel— they 
eitend to many o^r articles. 
 bi the manufacture of the finer clotlis, 
ym country is makii^ rapid advances ; 
ted already such rJoths enter aflvautago- 
onsly into competition with superfine im- 
'ported ddths. The manvfacture of co^ 
ton, which at ttie close of the late war, 
*M/fered extreme depression, is again re- 



1i«torie8 with a*es, hoe*, scythes, and 

nrious castings; and it may be weU 

to consider, iilhether the Baanolac. 

•turn of saws, screws, cutlery, and aome 

either utensils of iron, might not be intro- 

doced or extended by due encouragement. 

Oa this subject, a detail of particulars 

fcahnbt b-e expected in this address; but 

J will take the liberty to offer a few re- 

Siarks on the obstacles that impede the 

progress of manufactures, in the United 

States. 

* It may be admitted, i^ithowtan impro- 
' per indulgence of national vanity, thatonr 
'citizens are not deficient in ingenuity or 

dexterity ; and skill, in any kind of work, 

tiiey may, and will acquire, whenever snit- 
' able encouragement is offered to calMhftir 

ingenuity into exercise. Most of the raw 
'materials, which enter into tlie nannufec- 

tere of essential articles^ are produced or 

found in our own country ; and others axe 
' withm our reach. Under these advanta- 

jfes however, our manufafcturing estabhsh- 
'menta have to contend with a serious ob- 

itaclc, in the high price of labour ; more 

especially in the making of articles of fine 
'texture. The use of machinery, and the 

employment of females and children, sup- 
* ply; in part, a remedy for this evil ; and 
' government lend* its aid by protecting 

duties. Still it must be difficult foraconn- 



has proved a blessing rather than, 
a curse. The ambition, the luxu* 
ries, and the propensities of men, 
havecreatedmanyarii/icia/want^, 
wliich, in the present state of the 
world, are deemed to be " the tU" 
eessarits of life.^^ , To supply 
these, requires the various ^em- 
ployments which now divide men 
into various occupations* But, 
to the cultivator of the earth, are 
they all indebted for the means 
by which they prosecute their 
business. 

It Vfrom the cultivation of the 
earth, that the American mer- 
chant finds a cargo of cotton^ rice, 
tobacco, fiour, beef, pork, butter^ 
cheese jdLMkd every thinghe exports* 
From the same source the Jhfaiwf- 



* Ihr, In which a dollar will purchase only ,, v . • ixu » 
'one or two dayH labour, to sustainacom- fatturer "has his weaitn*" 

petition, in roanufkctures, with a country - 

' la which a dollar will purchase four, five, 
or six day's labour. The »eat obstacle 
'\then'to the success of manufactnres iii the 
' United States, is the depreciated value ^ 
' money— an evil which alio materially ai* 

* fects odr commerce.' 

(7o6<eofilim«ed.) 



It was not, uatil within a few 
days past, that the writer obtained 
tiie firni address delivered to the 
Hartford County Agricultural So- 



lU 



J^gfiemU^i: 



£tq* of Windsor, Connectieiil, in 
ldl8« Hariog commenced and 
lUmost coa^pleted Hie pubUqai- 
tioii of Mr. Webber's Address, 
wfaicli eihibraces most of the iub« 
jecU in Mr. EUsv<Nr4]i>9 we thi joJc 
it inexpedient tojiuUith ttke whole 
of it. Bat we cannot forbear in- 
corporating into our Jouri^al, tbe 



Esq. of Berlint Com» in.l9l9. 
AlttioughMr* Afidrei^s, Ii]ke Mr. 
Ellsworth^ ha» Mpmsbmwt of hit 
time io lU^itryi a^nd profmioml 
pursuits, they have bo^ recent- 
ly turned nmcb of Aeir attentioB 
to the cultivation of their fsmns. 
Havinjg'fltiidied ehemiHiywaAfMi' 
wral philosophy as sdenees, iJ^tj 



ibilowing impressive appeal to are enalbled to apply fliem to 
tiiie lovers of the ^^land^ their practical husbandry*. Mr. Ab^ 



fathers^'] 



Ed* I drews, in the following perspi<;tt- 
ous pinner, shews what agricol- 
tttre moy become.] Ed. 

But though it is believed that the titt^ 
of agricultural science issuchaihasjuit 



fiut beside the pubfic advantaM as «, 
tiheek to emigration, private life will parti* 
cipate largely ia the blessiogs retained for 
.^e domestic circle. Why nust we, |^- 
tlepieo, be called, to repeat those heart- 
renctiDg aeparationt from our beloved re- 
latives and friends? Whgr must tl^o^ hf;eu represented, there is noocqMonfor 
friends be subjected to the dangers and despondence. In the progress of evei^ 
privations of new settlements'? Why imist sckmee there must have been a |>eriod||i 
children be driven from the protection of ' ' "^ ^^' "~""^ ''' —*-'- ' '-^^ 

parents, or old age be left to totter to the 
ffrave, without the solace of filial suppo^rt ? 
Has friendship no charms ? Have pacebts 
mo claims on &m\ gratitude ? Has a jPe- 
generate posterity forgotten the tombei of 
their ancestors ? The Canadian Indians 
when solicited, once, to emigrate, replied, 
*^ What ! shall we say to the bones of pur 
fathers, arise ! go with U3 int^ a foreign 
land.*^ Stoicism may boast of iiKHflerence; 
philosophy m^y enjoin fortitude under the 
trials of li/fe ; affection may yield to the 
imperious demands of necessity ; but ttie 
last ^Mingering look'* will show tears oi 
sorrow, and in distant climes the heart 
will often sigh for its dear native home. 
But, gentlemen, what shall be done ? How 
can emigration be discouraged i I answer. 
Make Agriadlwre lucrative, htre^ OTydyou 
wiU gra^ the love of gain ; make it fash- 
ionabUy and it uiU aUure ambUum ; make U 
a siwiy ; Uaxn how to etUlivate a tittle e^e//, 
and leave room for posterity to »ettU in the 
land of their fathers. 



[The second Address to (his 
highly respectable society, was 



which the existence of certain insulatsd 
facts, was all that wajs known^ res^tisf 
it. As the number of known facft incief* 
sed, the attention of mankind was|;radB- 
ally drawn to an examination of their ecu- 
necjiion, and the first attempts were aadi 
to arrange and classify them. Such, w|i 
probably in a degree, the state of geoo^- 
try, upt^l ihsi discoveries of the eiamr 
mathematicians were collected, and ii^ 
mutual dependencies as parts of tbftsaBis 
system w«;reex(kibited by Euclid. Sw^ was 
ttie state of natural history, in atllts'>r»»- 
ches for manv agf s, durin|; ^lai^ Am^ 
were accumulated, and imperfect siuteiui 
were formed and exploded, uatil'^ the 
compreh^sive miod# of Liniq0pi»| Jutfievii 
Werner, and others, sonae of its oraocbes 
have pirobably been re(Juced to perm?- 
nent sy«temt. Such also vr^^ the f^te 
of chemistry:, until the latter part df the 
eighteenth century, when, by ^ Mwifs 
of Lavoisier and others, was reacod^from 
the confusion and technical jargon of al- 
chemy, tlie most splendid sysitem^of ejift^ 
rimental phi!o80{Ay, which ibe scteptific 
mind has ever cwcnpto^* Is ittbea 
presumptuous to expect, that ^princi- 
ples of agriculture wtll at some future pe- 
riod be established; and t}iffit<t»9 ^vf^ 
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^M(XM$f^^ ni$tll$xmtS^f vUl IKXl be 
left for conjecture to determine? The 
fact, t|u»ll|M|»iiDGipl6t#f ch«piifFrt i^ 
of thoae branches ^f nfitnral liiitoryi ijrbich 
are mofit nearly connected with agncid- 
turn, kamJMit Mpefl%' b«$& i«lUed« af* 
fords a ground of hope, that, those of ag- 
riciHate wUliOM be el«(^^tej^ 

Uaffoi^^»tr«Mige$t grovnd 
of hope, that bb the Agrii:QUurs^l 



£09 fiot onlyrthattnvtiuable class 
of citiseiis, whose Jaiowle4ge of 
agricnliisre u founded upon <e]qpe- 
lieMe^bnt abo those who caa w- 
duce th^ofy to practice^ (JNiiwe 
iQay shortly be forplshed with^^ 

T 

4 Qod^ ^f Agrioidtwrt adapiid u> 
the ClinwUe and Soil of Cofm^cli- 



cuU 



Ed. 



^apixvtnmt <ff "^mnhmti. 
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ORIGINAL^ 



AS we had supposed, before we 
were informed of the fact, but a 
small proportioa of the readers 
of the R%ral Jlfa^arm^, had never 



before seen or read the Address facture : which, in our Pro^pec^ 



of the * American Society for the 
encouragement of Domestic ManU" 
factures.^ Its perusal will ^ord in- 
struction to the Manufacturer, for 
die general and minute acquain- 
tance which tiie Society possess, 
concerning the real and permanent 
interest ofour vast country. The 
views of this Society, whiph, as 
before mentioned, has for mem- 
bers the fliree ex-Presidents, and 
the present chief magistrate of 
the Republic, are not confined to 
a ungle manufectofy of a mngle 
artide. They have in view the 



vidua) profit. They are strug- 
gling to shew the people of 
America the road to rea/ Indepen- 
dence-— v^gricu^^tcre and ManU' 



hi9 we ventured to pronounce the 
hand-maids of Commerce^ 

In ontjlnt Number, we briefly 
addressed " The Manufacturers of 
Connecticut.^^ Subsequent oh" 
serration has confirmed the wri- 
ter, in the correctness of the po- 
sitions tiiere laid down, "that 
the citizens of our state possess 
every advantage for the manufac- 
ture of iron, tvoodj wool^ cotton 
fiax^^LTkihewp^ leather^ silk^gtass^ 
gun-powder^ tihware^ muskets^ 
swords J ^Lni pistols sprinted books ^ 
and a long list of other articles, 
coaamoii benefit, as well as indi-ilhere now remains no doubt. 
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Notwithstanding the superiour 
fettility o( the southern dLXid toesU 
•n» states, it is not to be forgot- 
ten that fifteen sixteenths of their 
iotmense agricultural products 
arise from flie labour of slavts ; 
and ebony may as easily be con- 
verted to alabaster, as to make 
African slaves ingenious manu- 
facturers. The manners, habits, 
and pursuits, of the white popu- 
lation, produces a settled aver- 
sion to manufacture. From 
whence then, but from the north- 
em and m$tem states, ane its nu- 
merous and rapidly advancing 
population to obtain a supply of 
manufactured goods, adequate to 
the demand for, and the consump- 
tion of, them ? Should it be an- 
swered— ^/rom Europe ^ a blush 
of shame ought to suffuse the face 
of him who makes it, as it would 
most of those who should hear it. 
T'\Tiat ! are our enterprising and 
ingenious countiymen forever to 
depend upon foreigners, for those 
necessaries of life, which are pro^ 
duted in abundance within our 
own Republic ? Are the freemen 
of America, forever to be dad in 
the fabrics manufactured by the 
slaves of European and Asiatic 

monarchs ? Are our coffers for 

• 

ever to be drained and poured in. 
to the laps of English, French, 
jxiA Dutch, manufacturers I Are 



seas to be traversed forever to 
procure that which our own land 
mi^t produce ? Away with our 
senseless vaunting about inde- 
pendente^ if this state of things is 
to continue. 

Of Connecticut, "we repeat 
what we said in our Prospectus,^ 
and we challenge a denial of its 
correctness — " It must become 
an agricultural and manufactu- 
ring state, or its rank in the un< 
ion will be lost— its active citf- 
zens wiU emigrate, and its pre- 
sent cheering aspect, willbe chan- 
ged for a melancholy succession 
of " Deserted villages J^^ The ri- 
sing generation of Connecticut, 
many of whom" once found " an 
home upon the deep^^^ must now 
seek one in the distant howling 
wilderness, unless they cultivate 
and improve the soil which 
was cleared by the industry of 
their grandsires, and defended 
by the valour of their fathers. 
, The Legislature ofthe state, now 
in session, deeply impressed with 
the importance of this subject^ 
are now investigating it with a 
view of extending aid to agricul* 
tural and manufacturii^ institu* 
tions. To the glory of our state, 
Literary institutions are amply 
provided for. Religious instita- 
tipn^ have alwat/s been fostered— 
iBtnd it is sincerely to be hoped 
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tbttt &e helpk^liMd of legtskf 
live patronage^ will also be ex- 
tended to these two great pillars 
of our proapedt]^ 

Let the p^nufacturers of Con- 
necticut, remember that Gkorge 
WjLSUi,ifiQ!roVy the gloiy of (be 
Republic, met the Grand Coun- 
cil of the nation, dressed wholly 
in articles manufactured upon 
his own plantation. Let theip 
not foi^et that Otivsa Ells- 
wioBTB, the pride of our state, de- 
lighted to be clad in garments 
manufactured ^j the hands of 
of bis own daughters. 

The same industry yrhich must 
be exercised by the emigrant to 
the wilderness, wouldsecure to the 
Connecticut artii^t, competence, if 
not independence.; and to be blind 
to the certain advantages which 
are within our reach at home, and 
to flee in pursuit of uncertain 



Gniat #ji«(is ^naici adviioc«d by «oliglit«Bei. 
and public spirited individuals, and the 
goArenuii«»tlQ<]^ a large sbare lo Ibe je^^ 
terprise. But the London hatters deter- 
mined to ftut down so portentous an inno- 
vatiop* Imipieose quantities of the finast 
beayers were profusely scattered over all 
SpjdD, with orders to sell them uniformlj 
at one half of the .Spanish price. The 
coDsequeoces may be easily foreseen. 
The Spanish manufactures were ruined, 
the governitiettt was too timed to maintain 
the cqoteit, and too economical to support 
a national branch of industry. The faibiic 
of the Escurial was given up, and the en- 
suing year the English, by raising their 
prices, repaired the momentary and vol- 
untary loss-they had sustained — ^a proof at 
least of their skilful polipy. 

Similar practices were played off against 
France during the whole course of the war, 
and had more effect in reducing her to her 
present calamitous* situation, than the 
valour of the invincibles, or the genius of 
WelUngton. When other means failed to 
force a market, agents were sent to estab- 
lish ma^ufaotHres, not for the purpose of fa- 
bricating French goods, but to cloak tlie 
iatro^ctioo of British ; and though pains of 
death were denounced against the smug- 
glers, corruption found it^ way, and open- 
ed itself a channel. 

. History will yet bring to light from, what 
mine those riches sprang, that could cor* 
rupt ministers and generals, and determine 
the fate of a nation ; and mark it well, 
mistake it not, remember it for ever, it 
was £ritis»X ManufMturts. It was their 
subtle poison that first polluted those 
hearts, that having once proved false to 

their country's good, could never more be 



ones at a distance, not only evin- 
ces the foil V of man but it nftV* J-^ *® "^ ^*^^ '• ^°' ^^"^ *^*^"*** ^l^*^*^"^ 
ces ine loiiy oi man, out il posr ^^^ honesty i Oh America ! what a 



tively manifests a want of grati- 
tude to Heaven. Ed. 



(OcmliniMtf frdnt page S9.) 

It m^^ ^ weU to state a few instances 
of the operation of the policy we have de- 
nounced, that the well-wishers of this 
country may the better understand what 
passes daily before' their tyt&, 
. At -an epoch when the. Spanish govern- 
ment seemed to rouse itself a little from its 
usual torpor, and to occupy itself with the 
interests of the country, a manufactory of 

superfine woollen hats was established at 

.. » ■-- .. .. . • 



t;^|icOo for your guidance, what a lessoii 
for your statesmen and jrour people. 

There is hving testimony within the 
reach of this society, that, in certain Bri- 
tish manufactories, the French mark£ 
were put upon their goods without any af- 
fectation (if concealment, and the purpose 
openly avowed, as well as the connection 
that subsisted between the real manufac- 
ture in Britain, and the .fictitious one in 
France. , 

And, at jthe commencement of our wool- 
len manufactures, for the purpose of de- 
grading our fabrics, goods of the worst 
quality, bujt Highly finished to the eye, 
were sent to this city from England, mark- 
ed ^^ HumphreywiUte^^* that they mighty 



ihe Ssemiftl, under its sjp«cial . protection. - l|j. paesiog for the productions of that man 



I^ 



Jlbmf^iH^tw%^ 



^AMsfory, injure iU W^MffiM i^i«U- OmB to Omey fte plbrM il]»f|ed foe ili 

Hon. prodoctioo, it would not now be leen stem- 

it4s well known to m&ii)r,Hhttt, dnrini^tiie la; tbeeurrent of oornagnificeot Hven, 

t&te war, Brifeiah goods were flmuggted in* jittering like tbe enchanted galky o&IIm; 

to this countrj, imd eiiposed to fiale a» tide of fate, topping the oceanV wave, or 
American, Spantfth, and Portuguese } itisl^liding like the pn<i^ of vimmvf^ tbs 
quite of courte, too, for their agents who 
have come out here since the war, in 



speakingofthe glutting of the European 
markets, to say, that the speculation 
was not so unwise at unfortunate ; for, if 
the gbrernment and people had= not taken 
the idarm, they should have deftroved 
^ir manufactures, and afterwards hAd 
their own price. 

In the beginning of ti)e year 1792, when 
the report of General HaoMUon, then Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, mad6 by order 
of the House of Representative^, was pub^ 
Hshed in England, it created such iidam, 
tiiat meetings were called in the manuftte- 
turing towns, and Manchester alone, at a 
single meeting, subiicribed 50,000 pounds 
sterling, towards a fund to be vested in 
English goods,and shipped to this country, 
for the purpose of glutting ourtoarket, 
and blasting the hopes of our manufac* 
tures in the bud. 

The lucrative specukitions which the 
wars of Europe gave rise to, theexampiet 
of rapid fortunes made by foreign com- 
merce, and the temporary advantages oi 
our neutral state amongst so many pow- 
ers, eager for each other's destniction, 
prevailed over the prophetic wisdom of 
that illustrious statesman ; but things be- 
ing now restored to their natural order, 
that important document which baa been 
almost smotherefl in oblivion, and is of all 
his works that which has been least noti^ 
ced or appreciated, must now be brought 

into fud vietV. And we call Upon tbs ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

iriendftof American independence, tt tollunded <m ^ nretent s^d prospective yi»^ 



lake. 

^h. We come now to the last betrd of 
our argi|8ient, ^ tbe public reyenue»^' Aod 
here we would remove that error which 
eup^seft that SomigBk itepoftataii paytM 
revenue to government. It is not so I ibsf 
are barely the mediuat through whichtthtf 
goremmentcolleGt)! the revenue fiofti tjie^ 
private purses of the private citizeos. tt 
is^ tfa6 citifen, and not the slilp thttt |laj«. 
It is the citizen, and iiot the foreign goods^ 
that pay. it is the consumer, aw nHt fkif 
importer. Dunog the rtfpent war, so.^r 
Krom supporting the revenue, these impor- 
jtflllMu (tno o£leD oariied on in paitneofaif 
;with treason,} developed their char&ct|i% 
[drained the covtetry of its speti^ and w 
bidlion, and left the gOTemment^ in a siliu^'v 
tion too humiiiatiag to be recollected wiui* 
out paia by any pitriol. 

But, happily for this country, fortune 
has btought thitevil to a period. Afid^few 
wHl be so headstrong a^ w^toacquMc^ 
in the change of times and circumstances. 

It sureljr makea no difibreace to wa 
; citizens wmch way they pay the moncT 
that goes to support their government, aw 
they ctm h%i» no ak^ctm to pay it in^ 
w&y moat beneficial to their country, by 
raistng it on the domestic manufactursd; 
The necessity of a direct tax wiM be 1^ 
sened, which will come in ease of the land^ 
ed ittteiast.and of the marchai^ 

Mr. Isaac Briggs, in his Statement to 
the Chairman of Commerce and Maaa- 
fff^tures, has proved by exact cakulatioasj 



lliose who raised to his memory a humy, H 
monumx^nt suited to be the record of private 
affection, and'to number his days, to join 
with us in raising this fallen column of his 
true renown. 

And .before we despatch this important 
bead of ^^ leaving manufactures to them* 
selves," we must advert to that pheno- 
menon of art^ the steam-boat, that proud- 
est specimen of Am^iean mannfacture. 
Had it been left to itself, there would have 
been lost to the human race, an inestima- 
ble benefit, and to this republic the proud* 
est monument of its glory. It came forth 
with throes and pangs of travail like a gi- 
ant^s blrfl) ; and had not an eidightened 
legislature fostered its inventor with en- 
couragement and hope, sM tta^n^adf 6^ 



of our population* wants, fvoduce, ^^^ 
foreign markets, that if our agriculturrfisw 
deftead, in future, upon any other mariiei 
than that which domestic manufactures 
will afford, thatthdr produce will He up<m 
their han^ or they must accept of wba^ 
ever price the foreign merchant may oj 
pleased to t>0erf for such portion as be ww 
condescend to accept. For produce «« 
no longer serve aVpayment where it is^ 
longer wanted, and payment in specie ww 
dearly be impossible. 

For the tables and calculations i^«J«* 
fer to the 9th volume of Niles' Weekly ^ 
gister, where thia valuable document ww 
be f6und. ,. 

As the public may not be •'^'^f; tj! 
great inteiest^ even tww m jttpm^^ ^ 
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will barelj mention, upon ^ood kuthoritj, 
that there were, at the peace, 600,000 
spindles employed in IKe 'cotton factories 
alooe, the value of each of which, with the 
tppeodages, avet^ged 80 dollars, embra- 
cug, in eapifnt, abore' forty miliion, 6«- 
fteiu the capital employed in working the 
raw materia], which amounted to twentj 
milliont more ; and the woollen factoties, 
thouj!;h of much more recent origin, a ca- 
pital of abont the. same amount, all which 
appealed, from a report to the Represen- 
tatives of the people of the Unittd States, 
by the Committee of Commerce and Man- 
ufactures of the last session, foandadupon 
authentic data, furnished hy tlie afents 
of the manufactn^og interest, who were 
examined before separate committees of 
senate and representatives. It has, more- 
over, been since ascertained, that prepa- 
mtiont weremadie tbr.tlie extension of 
both branches, which wouM have aug- 
iaent«;d the ca^ntal employed in them res- 
pectively^ to a mncb greater amount. 
i Let us now look back and see what 
Ibis idol, foreign importation, was, and 
whether it is wiser to keep life in our own 
manufactures, or to struggle onnatorally 
to revive that unprofitable traAc. 
' It is a fact, which we assert on the aa- 
thoritj of intelligent merchants, that the 
importing commerce has, in the two last 
jears, (since peace has brought thingv to 
tbeir natural course,) dImimilMd tke laar* 
cantile ca|>ital one-third, and, if continued 
viU result in the total impoverishment 
<if evert class. But what in its best 
^yr dm it do for us ? It corrupted oar pat* 
riotjsra ; domineered over our opiniont ; 
excited party spirit ; embarrassed the gov- 
ernment, and aimed a mortal blow at onr 
miiott and independence, it carried tiie 
views of fortune of manj good citizens 
'bin their own, to a foreign land, and 
brou^t among ns a host or mischievous 
as^nts, whose business was, by night and 
by di^,.to irritate the public mind, fetter 
every sore, and warp the measuws of the 
Sovernment to a foreign interest. Instead 
oframishing money, the sinew of war, it 
cut that sinew in the critical moment when 
its action wa*i most wanted. Before a blow 
was struck on our part, it had stained our 
own waters with the blood of our countty- 
men ; taught the nations of the earth to 
disreiipect us, placed six thousand of our 
lodnapped citizens in British prisons, and 
for.cfd others to shed the blood of their fel- 
lows and kindred in battle ; and now, at 
the end of two yean from tbe cessatioa of 
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the war which it inddced, although victo- 
ry crowned our arms, bankruptcy stares 
us in the Ikce. It is, then, upoa this rope 
of sand that government can rely in the 
event of any future war ? 

Happily the frauds of tbe foreign mer- 
chants have brought conviction home to 
the l|nowiedge and sensibilities of our im- 
porters. Our merchants have found out 
that their order is no sooner executed by 
tHe English mercfaaht, than other cargoes, 
of the like kind and quality, invoiced at 
reduced prices, are immediately shipped 
on their own account. And the duties be- 
ing as much less as the invoice is lower, 
the revenue is defrauded of so much, and 
these goods are then thrown upon the mar- 
ket at this reduced price ; added to which, 
the facilities alforoed them by sales at 
anctioft9, (where the foreign merchant is 
esempt from license duty.) enable them to 
'* glut oxir marktit^^ as their term is, to 
the ruin of the merchant and manufactur- 
er, and to the prejudice of the revenue. 
By all these means they reap the profits of 
smuggling without incurring any of its 
risks. 

Mr. Brougham, indeed, has flattered 
them, that though these enterprises are 
desperate as regards the continent of Eu- 
rope, where ttie merchants will not pay, 
that the American merchants will pay ; 
and these practices of glutting and des- 
tBeying may be safely adventured against 
them. JAt. Brougham could not liyave 
known that our merchants were already 
reeling under their balance-sheets of fo- 
reign commerce, uncertain whether the 
next asifault of the unsteady element, on 
which they ride, may not send them to the 
abyss of ruin. 

It is no timte for jealousies between far* 
mer, merchant, and manufacturer; one 
common bond of interest and patriotism 
unites them now. Let the government 
take advantage of this propitioaa crisis, 
stand firmly to its post and do its duty, as 
we trust it will; confidence will soon re- 
vive, capita] be vested, maehines impro- 
ved, competition wiH bring our own goods 
to market at a reasonable price, and pre- 
vent those exactiona which some affect to 
anticipate on the exclusion of foreign manu- 
factures. On the other hand, if the foretf n 
importations are ever again relied on as 
the nieans of levenue, what can enme but 
a repetition of those vexatious embarrass- 
mentJi which our government experienced 
during tiie war, and which it cost the betit 
blood of oar country to surmotfttt. 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 

Jl%, 15th, iai9.» Paper IV. 

^* Distrustful sense, with modest caation speaks ; 
It still looks home^ and short excuftioiis makes ; 
But rattliug nonMewtim/uOvotte^y breaks.^' 



TO a periodical writer, amol- 
to serves the same purpose as a 
te3!t does to a preacher ; and al* 
though he may not ^' stick to «/ V 
aa close, he ought to make his 
speculations correspond, in some 
ck^eet with it. If he could find 
a ^'motto^^ and a ^^paper^^ likea 
" text that would suit any sermouj 
and a sermon that would suit any 
text^'*'* he might avoid a great deal 
of labour. But my readers are 
such acute readere---so consfant- 
ly panting after variety, that it is 
impossible to gratify Uiem, with- 
out furnishing them with some- 
thing new, however indifferent it 
maybe. 

But, endeavouring to exercise 
that " distrustful sefise^^ which 
speaks with '' modest caution,^^ 
I will attempt to suggest a few 
id«a$ upon the various modes in 
which difiereat Bien express their 
opinions* 

A man who has become a pro- 
ficient in the science of human 
Bature — who has carefully ob- 
jierved the manner in which men 
utter themo^/er contained in their 
heads, will assurecHy observe a 
wide, and I may say, irreconcila- 
ble diSeirence between the well 



read scholar, and the inflated pe* 
dant. I do not here speak of the 
plain, unassuming man who leads 
" the noiseless tenor of his waj** 
through life ; who knows what 
he says, and says what he knows.' 
Such a man invariably displays a 
sound portion of common stmt* 
But I speak of that " rattling noi^' 
jcnje," which pours forth crude, 
undigested, unmeaning, and coa- 
fused notionsy in " full vollyi*^ 

It is not unfrequently a spec* 
tacle which men behold, and 
which they are oSteA compel- 
led to bear, to see a wordy W- 
noramus place himself, uncal- 
led, into the chair of instnictioo^ 
and spit out three or four bim- 
dred words at a social circle, who 
may be compelled to hear to 
from the dictates of civility. Hwl 
of his ideas have no more neigh- 
bourhood wiOk each Other, than the 
Chinese has with the Calif omm* . 

If he aspires to <he character 
oi ^ politician^ he thinks a village 
Newspaper will make nim s^j 
and getting into his head a do^en 
notions, half a dozen of which ar* ' 
absurd, and the other half misu**- 
derstood, he settles the affairs oi 
the state, or the nation, with more 
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readiness than the merchant does dozen Indian weedd* He will 
his day-book and ledger. • jtheD be able to prescribe in 

If he wishes to obtain, the re* 
putation of a iheolgoian^ a volume 
of conlroverWa/ sermons is suffi- 
cient for hii purpose ; and be 
belches oat anathemas against 
every sect, but bis own, from the 



all cases^ from the consumption 
of the lungs, to a wart upon the 
finger. ' Remote and Proximate 
causes are equally familiar with 
him ; and by his '' ratling non- 
«en«e,''he acquires the reputation 
days of Motet to those of LtilAer I of being the best doctor in town 



and Calvin^ and from theirs to 
those of Doctor Hopkim* Assu- 
ming that gravity ot iace^ which 
often conceals the defects of the 
mind, he lets off a string of so- 
lemn sentences wMch come as if 
fit)m the oracle of Delphi, and 
follow in rotation like a funeral 
procession. 

If he wishes to acquire the re- 
putation of a civilian^ an old edi- 
tion of Connecticut statutes, one 
quarter of which are repealed — 
another quarter rendered obso- 
lete, and the remaining half va- 
ried by new laws, and differently 
construed by difierent judges, is 
abundantly sufficient, aided by 
bis V'rattUng nonsense" toacquire 
for him the renown of being ^ a 
great judge of /aw." Etjectment^ 
trespass, trover, assun^sit, de- 
claration, plea^replication, rejoin" 
der, demurrer, &c. &c. are utter- 
ed forth in such " volleys," that it 
would remind one of hail 'rattling^ 
upon a cow-house. The mode 
01 getting ten cents damages, and 
ten dollars cost for cutting a hoop- 
pole, or stepping upon a pump- 
kin-vine, is as readily pointed out 
as the road to the parish church. 

If such a character wishes for 
the eminence which is attached 
to the medical faculty, he has 
nothing to do but to obtain Doct. 
Buchan'^s " Family Physician," 
a little book of Recipes, and a 



The portraits of such cliarac- 
ters might be drawn to an immea- 
surable length. But what is the 
most painful consideration, they 
often obtain victories over those 
whose ^'modest caution*^ and *^dis- 
trustful sense?"^ restrains tiicm 
from endeavouring to excite the 
admiration of .a credulous world. 
A man- of profoui^ science once 
asked an ignorant pretender why 
ho met with so much more soc*- 
cess than he did. The ignoramus 
replied— Stand by meinthe street, 
and notice the multitude as they 
pass. After complying for some 
time, the " rattler" asked him — 
How many of the passengers do 
you suppose distinguish between 
the masx of real science, and the 
man whose ^'rattling nonsense 
in full volleys breaks'* " He replied 
— One in an hundred. Well, sir, 
said the fool,mnefy-mn€ follow me, 
and one follows you. 

The people of Connecticut, are 
however, too well informed— too 
reflecting — ^too cautious to. be 
long duped by quacks \h politics, 
theology, law, medicine, and, in 
wlUit is sometimes called ''humaji 
science.^^ Sound reason, sound 
scier)ce, and sound eonmion sense 
ultimately prevails ; and although 
a *' rattler" may astonish the 
the wondering multitude, by a 
kind of liquid eloquence, which 
drops from his lips like dew from 
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a cabbage leaf, he will very short* 
ly be consigned to the insigniii* 
canoe from which he emerged ; 
and sound judgment, like the 
needle to the pole, will direct 
the head to decide right, and the 
heart to obey its decisions. 



THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 
May 30/A, 1819 Paper Y* 

^' Who lives to nature^ rarely can be/wor, 
Who lives to/ancy, never can be ridi,^^ 

I am indebted to two of my 
interesting associates for myjifih 
Paper ; and feel assured that the 
communications which Ariel has 
furnished, will be perused by my 
readers, with a pleasure which I 
can scarcely hope to produce by 
my own sluggish efTorts* W. 

TO THE SOCIAL COKPANION. 

Candid Sir — 
As " Maria'' has addressed you, 
and as she was treated wifli so 
much delicacy, I venture to. ad- 
dress you myself. Haying indul- 
gent, although not very wealthy 
parnnts, 1 was a year or two since 
sent from a delightful village in 
Connecticut, to the city of Hart- 
ford, to acQuirethe ^^ accomplish* 
ments'' of paintings embrotdery, 
7nusiCf9Jiddancing» Although not 
a great, I was a tolerable profi- 
cient in them all. I returned to 
my native village, and began to 
put on ''airs." I had, in a degree 
laid aside the unassuming, and un- 
disguised manners of a country 
nymph, and endeavoured to act 
" citified." I very soon found 
that, although I had lost the sim- 
ple, and generally pleasing man- 
ners of the country, I had by no 
means acquired the zphole style of 
Uie city. Although 1 had looked 



with U sort oi>,di$dain upon my 
former '^ companions," I foynd 
they returned it with c<dd indif- 
ftrenct* 1 found myself alone* 
To return to the city,- 1 could not. 
To forego the charms^- of -^''socia- 
bility,'' I could not endorea 1 soon 
began to regain my former ^ee- 
dom ; abd although I occasional- 
ly shew my associates the ^^ Ruth 
and Jiaami^^ which 1 embroidef^ 
ed myself, and the ^' Htitor and 
Andromache*^ embroidered by my 
sister M ««-^-«-, I begin to take de- 
light in conducting my friends 
over-an extensive and well culti- 
vated garden — ^viewing a beauti- 
ful orchard — expansive mowing- 
lots ; and observing the herds and 
flocks in the pastures. I cannot 
but smile at the foibles of my 
sex, who imagine that happiness 
consists in a perpetual round of 
fashionable amusements* I can- 
not but remember that the wife 
of Collotan'usj excited the admira- 
tion of the conquerorsoflbe world 
when found at the wheel. And, 
as girls are fond of admiration, 
I am nowendeavouring to acquire 
it, by superintending the dairy^ 
room. HARRIET. 

There is so much good nature 

in the following description of an 

" Evening Party in Hartfordj^^ it 

is offered to my readers. If it is 

adjudged to be erroneous, a more 

correct one is solicited W. 



TO THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 

As Mr. Twig'em, has furnished 
the world with a description of 
an " Evening Party," in the " fair 
town" of Boston, ) am desirous 
your readers should be furnished 
with a picture of a like party in the 
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channing town of Hartford. Al- 
though I do ttotjpossess the live- 
ly fancy of Mr. Twig'em, I know 
as much about my town as he 
does about his. 

I labour under another disad- 
Ttntage. The good humoured 
people of Boston will ^* take a 
joke^^^ or heartbe truth, without 
hemg ;iintljH-His not altraya so 
here. Some people must hear 
ttie truth, and cannot help them- 
selves to sa^e their iives. Others 
won^t hear it, without shewing 
their power; however, I will go on 
Mr. Companion, and if 1 get into 
a scmpe^ I shall call on you to ex- 



wiilking rapidly into the merchant- 
tailors shops, and very slowly out^ 
unless they ponied up the 
Spanish. The barbers are easi- 
ly satisfied.* Milliners' "young 
ladies'' are seen tripping lightly 
along with band-boxes, and extra 
indispensables, stuffed with indis- 
pensable extra. 

The ladies all get to the party- 
house just o/ter tea, and just before 
sunset— so ^A^;^ are safe. The gen- 
tlemen arrive about 8 o'clock. 
[Mem. This enables the ladies to 
deteripine who shall be the fa- 
vourite of the evening — ^anoth- 
er wise regulation.] There are 



tricate me from it ; as rpresume) no introductions to be made, (un- 



you, like- all otiier good hamonred 
fellows, have been in- scrapes 
yourself* 

Now in Hartford,. there are a 
•great nmnypariiesj out of which 
parties 9,Te made ; that is*-pro/<«- 
sional parties^ mercantile ptxrties^ 
mechanical parties^ and all sorts 
of parties, but political parties. 
But I am going to describe a par- 
ty ^^ gotten up^^ by the '^ first peo* 
pit in toam." 

The first thing to determine is, 
who shall be invited. As in much 
^< counsel there is safety," con- 
nections are to be consulted. The 
catalogue being made out, elegant 
cards of invitation are circulated, 
from ten to fifteen A9lj% before the 
evening comes. [Memm This is 
a most judicious regulation ; as it 
enables the Bca2«,(forwehav'nt 
got quite a Dandy yet,) to get 
their Wellington's made, mended, 
or marred ; and the Belles to get 
a new frock made, or an old one 
altered — to the mode.] 

The afternoon, before the eve- 
ningj the favoured gentlemen are 



less to strangers of distinction ;) 
for fashionable parties stick to* 
gether like wax ; and never ;will 
suffer themselves to be invaded 
by one that is not one "of them."] 
The ladies, having settled the 
affairs of the cabinet, MisB X. 
mostfeelingly asks Mr. Y. " If he 
has read ti>at exquisitely,, inimita- 
ble last and bestof Lonl Byron's 
unequalled Poems, the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold."—" In- 
deed, Miss X* I have not exactly 
read it ; I've run it over, and am 
waiting for the opinion of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, to enable 
me to form myown.'^'^ " Mr. Z. 
have you read it." " Certainly, 
Miss, certainly, certainly ; I sup- 
posed every body had read it, 
who bad read any thing." Mr. Y. 
looks a little blushy at this ; " 'Tis 
not every one who reads Lord 
Byron, that can discover all his 
beauties," says he— " Sol think," 
says Mr. O. " I have been read- 
ing him these^Te years, and have 
discovered no beauties yet.'^'^ — It 
was Miss X^s. turn to be agita- 
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ted — ^and the charming «ye- J<am*, 
that before almost obscured the 
chandelier, were obscured by her 
lowering brows. A short cessa- 
tion of conversation instead of 
mending the matter, rendered it 
worse. • 

^^' A glaoce seodt yolumes to the heart, 

While words impassioD^d dite.^ 

Miss Z. to break the gloom 
that pervaded the party, asks Mr. 
Q. to read a few pages in Wal- 
ter Scott's " Rob /?oy."— I had 
ratherhear you play "^/r* Well,'^^ 
says Mr. Q. rather ghrawdly.'' 
This happy hit restores the par* 
ty to cheerfulness ; and Lord By* 
roHy Walter Scott, and all the 
British Poets, and Scotch Re- 
viewers, are forgotten in the fine 
tones of ttie P*a»o, and the bar- 
monious sweetness of Miss Z's. 
voice. The classing words of this 
eha^ming Duet-^-" good-night — 
alPs'wellj'*^ reminds the party that 
it is time to retire. The gentle- 
men attend upon the same ladies 
tiiey have always attended, and 
leave them where they hav^ al- 
ways left^em — at the door. S. 

S.P.W.Esq— If Ae above should 
meet with your approbation, 
you are at liberty to insert it un- 
der which of your Departments 
yoti think best. Please make such 
cfvrrections as may be necessary, 
and oblige Yours. S. 
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STEAM NAVIGATION. 

r he application of the astonishing, and 
we may almost say, irresistible power 6f 
Hteam, to nautical purposes, constitutes 
au era in the history of navigation. Sub> 
jected to the laws of nature, vessels and 
Woatsy that are propelled wholly by Jiir, 



mitst fore^l>\8<iAlbrm to fht'taruuiof^ of 
that •kmiftat,* ' Tuiei, alao^ ia eoattingjuA 
inland aaVigAtf^^ n^st be;^|so obeyifeil 
But by the adikiirabtei&veniioa ofSTfiyi 
BOATS, the two elementt of jftriM 
Ftre, 10 CQOJviictioii) have gaiiled it coik^ 
quest over a ffiird^ tiiat of fTa^ei^and al* 
thoogh il hai not ye4 been qiiite effeeted^ 
•one machhiei perhtfM bow Id eabsfo, 
may oveMome the fovtli'—tfat EarA it- 
self. 

To a eoQotry Kke Ibe Aaerieaa Repeb- 
lie, wiUi Lake*, that nay vr«U be deaewr 
aatediiilaiKt <Smw, aad navigable Sirmm», 
tlHit litera% cbecqaer H» sarfaee, thi 
inrentioa of IS^kmn-Bmi^ h what 4m 
discovery of tbe Magaetk Needle wan t^ 
tbeworld. 

But, the beaefit eeiely otigbt to b« pif. 
ticipated in bf the vhoie f and aot to W 
monopolized by a part. It is in vaia for the 
Biogmpheri, and Eakigiate of BOBERT 
rULTON, to ctim the worid witb ded«- 
matioDi, and to enrol hie name in the tem- 
ple of fame, while tb^ or their a^tociatM 
presume to ^Maim an exclusive benefit 
irom bis admirable invention. That tbeir 
F«tfi»U right should be enjoyed, we readily 
admit But tbat the enjoyment of thfiir 
patent should infringe upon the right of 
othtr ptUenteeSy is not, for a moment, to be 
endured. Use your own so as not to iojuit 
your neighbours, is not only a principle of 
tnoroHfy, but it is a maxim enforced by the 
dictates of law. 

If JOHN L. SULLIVAN, the FuHwi o^ 
i^ew-England, and bis associates, wiflb*^ 
rajoy the benefit of Hit invention and .P«" 
iefU, I ask— is the le^slature of New- York , 
by a law of their own to render it useless? 
Arc the waters that wash the shores of the 
confederated ttale$, to be monopolized by 
one of them ? Is an act of assembly to de- 
clare the ports and waters of New-Ydrk m 
a state o( blockade agajpst the steam-boats 
of New-England ? Are the decreet of Ber- 
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to ifsoefnun Albany ? ^ Tl^ill jth^Legisla- 
tejrf4>f CoDDcectici^i, |^|Ef^i(fipig over the 
4^leitie8,ofastateythalawiM threblethe 
■ea-boardt>f Neir-York, deprive its cHi- 
M9f of tl^ir righti bjr omittioi; to prpitei 
tbem ? Our wmten are epen to ikm^ but 
tbein are ck>ied against nt. A steam- 
boat Droni unyport or any liser in Cooneo- 
tkat, is liable to be sofi^seafotf and de- 
fniHo90UiMed (pretty near) if, by the opera* 
tioti €^mndjCwrHni^txriid€iiAoM waft, 
for a nsoment, nj loa Uie waters of New« 
York ! ! ^ Can tkete ihim§9 ke^ wU mt 
txeitecttrtpedalwrnder^ Because the 
<^ of New* York is the great emportim 
ef American commercey and the mart of 
trade in the Republic, and the Hate^ the 
Menial state, is it to deprive Coonecticot 
citizens of their claias as a commercial 
people f It is not from any other interest 
than that which the writer feels for his na« 
tive state % it is not from an acqimintaace, 
(for he has not the pleasnre of the least 
with Mr. SULLIVAN,) tbAt these Imsty 
remarks are matde, as introdactory to the 



citizen. It is hoped it wiN be read notoQi- 

ly with tUteniion^ but with feehng, 

Ed. 

LIKE every other art tfaatde- 
peiMls on science, that of Steam- 
navigatioa is progresmve. The 
boats of PenDsylvaiiia are superi- 
our to those of New-York. In 
Efigland the en^e was known a 
century before, it became ' very 
useful. The eocooragement by 
patent, produced exertions of 
geaius — improvements and in- 
veations succeeded each other ; 
^till at length, the deepest mines 
were drained by its power : im- 
mense sources of wealth buried 
in the earth, were brought to Uj^ht 
and usefulness : manufactones 



flourished by the same means ; 
and thus retaining an immense 
population at hohie, agriculture 
has become a profitable and hon- 
ourable employment in the hands 
of men of property ; and all fo- 
reign na4]ons are tributary (by 
their wants) to Great Britain. 

In like manner the art of qavi-^ 
gating by steam, has begun to 
nourish in that country. The suc- 
cess of Fitch, at Philadelphia, in 
1786, produced the imitation>of 
Miller, at Edinburgh,' in 1787 -, 
and a few years afterwards, that 
of Symington, whose boat Mr. 
Fulton, it is said, saw in opera- 
tion in Scotland, some years be- 
fore he was employed by Mr. 
Livingston in Paris. 

This matter is interesting, to 
Connecticut, because we are a 
commercial and agricultural peo- 
ple — because this art, now in its 
infancy, will become extremely 
useful. The right to its benefits 
is undoubtedly ours. It is a duty, 



following publication J)y that entcfprieing therefore, to resfst encroach- 



ment on our rights, so far as if 
may be done constitutionally, ov 
produce a constitutional festdt^ 
that it n^y not be a^aVated and 
extended to a more injurious and 
oppressive length. 

Will any enlightened man be 
willing that his children, or his 
townsmen, whose ingenuity may 
strike out some new improve- 
ment in steam-navigation, should 
be precluded from enjoying the 
patent he may obtain, in naviga^ 
ting between Connecticut and 
New- York, or in navigating in 
New- York, where he would hav^ 
an e(|ual right to go ? Certainly 
not. 

The invention of the RevoU 
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ving-engine, is by a maa residing 
on thebanks of Connecticut river. 
It is now going into use at Hart- 
ford, and a considerable number 
of the inhabitants in trade^ hare 
interested themselves. Other 
inventions may have their origin 
here. 

This question unites all in one 
sentiqfient, as if it were an inva- 
sion of our shores in any other 
manner. All local jealousies are 
brushed aside by its magnitude, 
and by its principle. The city of 
Hartford, may set the example, 
but New-Haven, New-London, 
and Norwich may follow it. 
Every port may, on this new plan, 
have its Steam-Boat ; and mer- 
cantile men be enabled to watch 
the New- York market, and avail 
of its fluctuations, as those do, 
who live there : and be able to 
supply Connecticut in general,, 
on better terms, than if the more 
distant traders were to go there 
themselves. The novelty of the 
trip will ceas^, and capital in 
trade will increase in the sea- 
ports. The consequence would 
be, that instead of going by the 
roads to Boston, the western 
parts of Massachusetts would trade 
with Connecticut. Let every 
man of judgment think of these 
considerations, and a perception 
of the resources of the state, will, 
of course, follow in detail. This 
subject is not understood and re- 
garded, because attention has not, 
till now, been called to it, 

In the zeinth of national pros- 
perity, have the state govern- 
ments nothing to do that is na- 
tional ? 

No question has arisen that 
unites public opinion more-^no 



J one that affords so good an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the high va- 
lue all feel for the happy and sa- 
cred Constitution, that binds the 
states together as one nation, and 
provides under it for the free and 
equal commercial rights of each 
and every one. 

If the individual states do not 
exercise a jealous watchfulness 
over those rights secured to them 
by the national compact, will not 
encroachment follow encroach- 
ment ? The powerful state of 
New- York, has set this fatal ex- 
ample, and it should be discoun- 
tenanced, or some other of the . 
kind may have the sanction of 
precedence. 

By the Constitution, power is 
given to Congress, to regulate 
conrunerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states. Un- 
der this provision, the coasting 
trade is enrolled and licenced. 
By the same Constitution, power 
is givien to Congress " to promote 

"the progress of science and use- 
ful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discove- 
ries ;'' and several laws to this 
effect were duly ipade, granting 
an exclusive right to inventors, 
for fourteen years. After the 
expiration of which term, every 
invention becomes public, and 
may be used by any one, ang 
where in the United States. 

Before the Constitution was 
adopted, it was right for the States 
to grant the equivalent of a pa- 
tent. Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
and New- York, did grant four- 
teen years to John Fitch. When 
the Cfonstitution was established, 
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mid file laws of Congress made 
under it for the encouragement 
ef the arts and sciences, Fitch 
took out a. patent, as he was en- 
titled to do. This was in 1 79 1 • 
When it expired in 1 S05, all had 
a right to use it : but six years 
before it ei^ired, Mr. Livingston, 
ftou^t he had diikrovered a neW 
4nd more advantageous mode of 
[propelling boats bj steaiii. 

Jiow : Why did he n<4 try tf, 
andprovt it, and ibeh tak4 mthis 
patent . aecdrding to the itaas arid 
Omtitviw^l Whf>, instead of 
fuhuing the 'Sow^ pointed out by 
h» for hvs'fdlam-tifitunBj did he 
procure an act to 6e passed, which 
inflated the private right of Fitch, 
and since the expiration of thai 
p0tmt,' (f every citizen if the V. 
States ? 

; The answer is plain : Mr. Liv* 
mgstoQ, ^resaw. the immense va- 
l^e of the monojpMolj of Steam- 
bwit navigation in New^York^ 
He understood why FitcWs boat, 
which bad ciemonstratedthe pirac* 
^cability of it, was laid up : that 
It was too 8maU,.and not in so 

SM)'d % plae^'lbr profit as the 
ndson. Hermsthavt knopii that 
tt. operated mil by the very act he 
troct^rtdiobe rescinded, mknew 
tibat Samuel Morey, the inventor 
^f the revolvi^-engiBe himself^ 
^d an experiraei[ital boat atNew- 
Yoit; for he was on board of 
^r, (^ Mr, Morey has often told 
fte writer of these l]iiies)wfaen she 
W6r>t a^ the rate of d^x miles an 
hour* Mr. Morey has letters of 
]4r. Livingstones, on the subject of 
Steam-natigation, requesting his 
9pini(n;ij^ ou the subject. 

Mr* Morey tried some experi- 
m^U also, on Connecticut tiver, 
Vol. I. 17 



and several gentlemen, Mr. Ly« 
man, of Middletown, Mr. Terry 
and others, saw her performance* 
He also operated on the Dela- 
ware ; but his plan might not then 
have been sufficiently mature fdr 
encouragement. There could 
have been no doubt that this or 
some other ingenious man, would 
take out a patent for his inven- 
tiofi or improvements according 
to law ; so that the only way to 
secure the vast monopoly of New} 
Korft^^wag, to get an act passed!, 
divesting Fitch and his heirs of 
his rights, substituting Mr. Liv» 
ingston, even before he had de^ 
monstrated any fact, made any 
improvement, or entitled himself 
to any thing whatever, under the 
laws of his country, or even from 
the indulgence and partiality of 
bis State. 

And the event justified -ev^ry 
word that is here said. Years rol- 
led away; and the new and ad* 
vantageous mode of navigating by 
steam, or fire, never was elicited 
from his ingenuity. Whatever 
notions he may have had, they 
never tame upon the surface of 
the water. Whatever artizans 
he niUy have employed, they on- 
ly deluded him. Nor is that un- 
common. Men of liberal views, 
who aim to promote the public 
good themselves, are often de* 
ceived ; and Sometimes top san^ 
guine of success. But this is not 
a merit that tnay supply a plea in 
defence of a wrong ; even if not 
intended. 

' However disappointed, he did 
not relinquish the exclusion. — 
Aft^r the lapse of some years, 
that enterprising man the lato 
Robert Fulton, Esquire, having 
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been in Scotland, and according 
* to the reviewers of his life, in 
the Quarterly Review, published 
in London last December, in 
these words, '^ About this time 
Mr. Fulton, who happened to be 
travelling in Scotland, paid a visit 
to Mr. Symington, examined his 
boat and saw it work. Mr. Ful- 
ton also learned from him the oh* 
jection made to it on account of 
the narrowness of the Canal, on 
which he observed, that this ob* 
jection would not apply to the 
wide rivers of America. It was 
two years after this, that the ex- 
periments were made by Mr. 
Livingston, and himself on the 
Seine, and many years after the 
latter period that he ordered an 
engine to be constructed by Bol- 
ton and Watt| which shodld be 
applicable to a boat. This wbeii 
finished was sent to America.'' 

Their first boat ran in 1807, 
having taken care in 1 803, [still 
in violation of Fitch's right] to 
get an act passed, extending the 
* rights, privileges, and advantages 
granted to R. R. Livingston, and 
R. Fulton, therein, for twenty 
years from that time, yiz. to con- 
tinue till 1828. In 1808, when 
the exclusive privilege had fif- 
teeny ears remaining, and all went 
well — not content with this un- 
reasonably good prospect, they 
got aa act passed to extend it to 
1838 ; but conscious that it was 
contrary to every principle of 
law and equity, feaiful of. being 
called in question, and having 
i3m enormous wrong brought to 
the test of law, and the investiga- 
tion of the tribunals of their coun- 
try, they procured it be enacted 
that every boat of every descrip- 



ti(»if moved by steam or flref, tM 
should presame to enter the w«^ 
ters of New- York, should be for- 
feited to them, that theyshoaid 
have a right to seize upon berbj 
an injunction of die Chancellor-— 
and as a learned member of the 
house of assembly, has said in 
the report on Aaron Ogden's pe^ 
tition, " The courts of law are cf 
fecttially closed ; the defendutt 
must lose his boat and his machi- 
nery, even if he should eventnat 
ly gain hisf cause." Because the 
seizure is under this authority 

It is not to be believed, 
Chancellor Livingston foresaiw 
thie extremes to which his pitM 
ject is carried, by these acts of 
1808, and 181 1 ; it is not to be 
supposed that he would hav^ 
countenanced so flagrant a viola- 
tion, in effect of the principles of 
common jurisprudence ; that h^ 
would have been willing to bare 
closed the courts of justice to fen- 
rich his already rich posterity— 
to have formed in connection 
with them a company to support 
a monopoly, odious in the eye of 
the law, intolerable in a fre« 
country, and indirect repugnance 
to the constitution; But his suc- 
cessors have felt no scruples on 
these points, . nor will they, it i» 
probable, cease to grasp at far 
more extended privileges. Uk 
their interest. - 

But Mr. Fulton it is known 
took out a patent. But whydidhe 
not rely upon it ? Why, if valid, 
did it not give him all he was en- 
titled to have ? Did not the ingen- 
ious inventor of the cotton gin, 4 
native of Connecticut, rely «pon 
his patent ? Does not Mr. Morey 
rely upon his patent ? Docs nc^ 
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Mr. Perkins rely upon bis patent? 
Are not tibie laws of Congress suf- 
ficient to reward the sons of 
America, for their ingenuity ? If 
nqty let Congress make other Icnot^ 
but let not New'Ywk take back 
the power she has ceded to the^Uni* 
ted States for this purpose. 
' What is it the citizens of Con- 
Aectieut want ? They want their 
government to ..enable them to 
open their way to the courts of 
the United States^ that they may 
have their cause tried without the 
previous loss of tne very property 
, in question. Of what use would 
it.be in vwar, to carry a fortress 
by storm, if every man perishes 
within it, who achieves the vit- 
tqry ? The. citizens of Connec* 
ticut, not only want their right 
of property, but that property 
secured. 

If the legislature passes a fee* 
ble act, the proud monopolist of 
New- York, the rich and able 
lawyers, and the wealthy iudividu* 
als, who compose the company, 
will laugh their humble and op- 
pressed countrymen to scorn, 
and still set them at defiance ; 
but pass an act that will bring 
tfaem into the courts of the U. 
States, and they will triumph no 
longer than till the question is 
heard. The strangest act the as- 
sembly can passj will but prodfice 
this ^ect. If they seize on our 
prc^erty, let us seize on theirs — 
if they seize our boats by and un- 
der their exclusion, let their boats 
be excluded ; or let some other 
mode of exerting the power of 
the state for the protection of its 
citizens be resorted to* If they 
let us alone in the eXi^cise of our 



lawful trade, we shall have no col- 
lision. Ours is self defence ; natu- 
rally and unalienahly ours. The 
acts of New- York, are looked 
upon by half their legislature; and 
by three-fourths of the people, 
with indigniition. And it would 
be approved by them, and deem- 
ed honourable to Connecticut, if 
she assert the right to the free 
navigation of the coast, on the 
first occasion that has offered. 
The highest court of judicature 
in that state, has pronounced it 
unconstitutional to exclude pa- 
tented privileges, and of course it 
follows, privileges that have beeH 
patented. Lawyers are request* 
ed to look at the case of Living'- 
ston V. Van Ingeuj volume 9, 
Johnson's Reports. 

Nor has tliis aggression remain- 
ed thus long unresisted by in- 
dividuals. It is remarkable that 
every petiiion presented to the as^ 
sembly ofNem^York^ has been re- 
ported upon in terms the most de- 
cisively favourable^ and the bills 
to repeal the obnoxious laws lost 
by the least possible majority. 
Sometimes in committee of the 
whole they have passed; when 
soon after by the accidental ab* 
sence of a few, or the happy ar- 
rival of one or two more, the 
scale has been turned. 

Let them come again and tell 
the merits of the invention of 
steam-boats, and we will point' 
them to Fitch, and to Syming*. 
ton, and to Morey ! Let them 
speak of Mr. Fulton's patents, 
and we will ask them to shew 
their validity, and rely upon them 
in the courts of the United States. 
Let them plead the right of New- 
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York, to gnwt an esehiBive pri* 
Tilege, and we will turn them to 
the page of their own law-book^ 
in which it is clearly expressed 
by their judges, that whatever 
the state might have done before 
the constitution, it ceded tlutt 
right to Congress, and could 
grant no privilege to navigate in 
a manner that tAcluded naviga- 
tion under the paramount laws 
of Congress, or on the tide waters 
under its jurisdiction and gov- 
ernment* Let them, if they have 
exclusive rights, remove the ty- 
rannical entrenchment that they 
now alone rely on* 

The public good is no ^ vain 
pretence here, and there is too 
much light to allow it to be bid- 
den from the general view. And 
what said Coxmecticut a few years 
ago to this proud association, 

' when it petitioned the assembly 
for a sweeping exclusion in their 

. favour, similar to. that of New- 
Yoik ? Was it not rejected with 
indignation ? 

Unless Connecticut is ready 
to give up the privilege of steam 
navigation, which by its improve- 
ments is coming within reach of 
small capitals, let not the present 
opportunity be lost, another so 
fair may not occur. Let not the 
inventive faculties of our youth, 
of men of science and enterprise 
be cramped, and shackled, and 
insolated in this age of renovation 
and improvement throughout our 
national territory. Let the 
trade and manufactories of Con- 
necticut flourish; let her sons 
find employment at home; let 
her not be forever a nursery for 
New-York. ' 



USEFUL INfTENTIONB. 

Next to the navigation of rapid 
streams by vessels, and boats, is 
a safe passage across lliem, in 
point of importance and conven- 
ience. The immense expense at- 
tending the erection of bri^s, 
and repairing or rebuilding th^n 
when partially or totally destroj* 
ed, hy freshets^ is known and/eA 
by all our ireadera. The invent 
tion of Mr. Bishop, obviates the 
objection to " new discoverie^^^^ 
from the expence attending atri- 
al of them, and from the uncer- 
tainty of their utility. We pre- 
sent to our readers the following 
account t>f, and certificate con- 
cerning the — [£d« 

NEW INVENTED AROH BRIDGE; 

NAPHTALI BISHOP, 

PATENTEE. 

IT is believed that every firicnd 
to useful and valuable improve- 
ments in the Meclmnic arts, will 
rejoice at the success of inventive 
genius ; and when the excellence^ 
in principle, and utility in prac- 
tice, of any new. discovery is test- 
ed by actual experiment^ will 
cheerfully lend the aid of their 
influence in its encouragement 
and support. When the vast ^• 
pense of erecting Arch-Bridges, 
on any system heretofore exhib- 
ited, is taken into view, in com- 
parison with the one now offer- 
ed to the public, the undersigned 
feel it a duty which they owe to 
'the citizens of this state^ and to 
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file cotninuhtty in general, to af* 
ford their patronage to an inven- 
tion, where public utility is so 
eonspicuotisly great. And to this 
end, 

WE HEAEBT CERTIFY, 

That OQ the 10th inst. an ele- 
^dfit* Bridge was raised across 
^invmRiver^ two andra half miles 
^ejow the State-Hf»a8e, Mont- 
peleir, Vermont, on the above 
simple, yet valuable n^ode)* 

The Bridge ia compoipd of six- 
ty-nine string pieces, thirty feet 
in length, and ten inches wf ele- 
ven ai^d a half in size ; together 
with twelve thwarts, or cross pie- 
ces, twenty-two feet long, seyen 
inches by fourteen ; formins on^ 
entire arch, one hundred andnint" ' 
ttf'five feet long, and twenty broad ; j 
with not a single mortise, tenon, 
bolt, or band about it. The whole 
expense of which, does not ex- 
ceed two hundred dollars. 



Extr(Ktf6f the Rvikh Ma^a^ine. 

Dear Brother, 

YOU will discover, by the 
inclosed,* that the Bridge I men^ 
tioned to you which was building 
upon the new model which I 
shewed you, is now completed ; 
and exceeds our most sanguine* 
expectations. The Patentee 
thitiks to try one experiment 
more. He is now building one 
in the state of New- York, not far 
from Albany ; the arch of which 
is to be two hundred feet, which 
wiir soon be done ; and when 
completed, will be so well done, 
as to place the experiment be- 
yond doubt. 

BRADFORD KINNEY. 



timothy hubbard, 
james h. langdon, 
chester w. houghton, 
ebenezer morse, 
salvin collins, 
David Harrington. 

April, 1819. 

[In addition to the preceding 
very favourable testimony, we 
present our readers with the fol- 
lowing Extract of a Letter, very 
obligingly communicated to the 
Editor^ by Newcomb Kinney, 
Esq. of |*9[orwich, Conn, from his 
brother, the Rev. Bradford 
Kinney, of Plainfield, Vt.] 



SURHBNDER AT YORKTOWN. 

[This event was one of the 
most interesting that has occurred 
in tiie American Continent, since, 
its discovery by Columbus. Al- 
though it has long since been de- 
scribed in the history of the Re** 
volution, yet the following deeply 
interesting account of it, has very 
recently been given by a veteran 
officer, still surviving, who wielded 
a conquering sword in that great 
victory. To Americans, it was 
the battle of Waterloo ; for their 
fate was suspended upon its issue* 
It was the crowning glQry of 
Washington's military career — 
it was the setting sun of that of 

CORNWALLIS'S.] Ed* 

* The preceding: Certificate. 
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^* At two o^elock ia the eveiiiiig, Oct. 
19tb, 1781, the British army, led by Gen- 
eral O'Hitra, marched out of it« lines 
with colours cased, and drams beating a 
British march. 

* It will be seen in ^e sequel, that O'Ha- 
ra, and not ComwaUis, surrendered the 
British army to the Allied forces of France 
and America. In this affair, Lord Com- 
waDis seemed to have lost all his former 
magnanimity and firmness of character — 
Ise sunk beneath the pressure of his mis- 
Airtunes, and for a moment gave his soul 
up to chagrin and sorrow. 

The road through which they marched 
w&i lined with spectators, French and 
Ameiieaa. On one side the commander 
in chief, surrounded by his suite and the 
American staffs, took his station ; on the 
•ther side, opposite to him, was the Count 
de Rochaml^au, in like manner attended. 
Thm captive army approached, moving 
^bwly in column with grace and preci- 

8100. 

'Universal silence was observed amidst 
fhe vast concourse, and the utmost de- 
cency prevailed ; exhibiting in demeanour 
an awful sense of the vicissitudes of human 
Hfe,. mingled with commisseration for the 
unhappy. The head of the column ap- 
proached the commander in chief. O'Ha- 
ra, mistaking the circle, turned to that on 
his left, for £e purpose of paying his re- 
spects to the commander-in-chief, and 
requesting further orders; when quickly 
discovering his error, with embarrassment 
in his countenance, he ilew across the road, 
and advancing up to Washington, asked 
pardon for his mistake, apole^zed for the 
absence of Lord Cornwallis, and begged 
to know his further pleasure. 

The Genera], feeling his embarrassment, 
Mlieved it by referring him, with much po- 
liteness, to General Lincoln, for his gov- 
ernment. Returning to the head of the 
column, it again moved under the guidance 
of Lincoln to the field, selected for the 
conclnsion of the ceremony. 

Every eye was turned, searching for 
the British commander-in-chief, anxious to 
look at that man, heretofore so much their 
dread. All were disappointed. 

Cornwallis held himself back from the 
humiliating scene ; obeying sensations 
which his great character ought to have 
stifled. He had been unfortunate, not 
from any false step, or deficiency of exer- 
tion on his part, but from the mfatuated 
policy of his superiour, and the united 
power of his enemy, brought to bear up- 
on him alone. There was nothing with 



which he could reproaeb his brave and 
foithfnl army ; why then not appear at its 
head in the day of misfortune, as he hid 
always done in the day of triumph f 

The British Qeneral in this instancy, 
deviated from his usual fine of conduct, 
;dimmini^ the splendour of his long afid 
brilliant career. 

Thus ended the important co-operation 
of the allied forces. Great was the joy 
~ throughout our infiM^t empire.*' 



I cannot end this interBsting detail as 
recorded by Henry Lee, without pving 
you his panegyric on the Father' of our 
countiy. 

^^This wide acclaim of joy and of confi- 
dence, as rai'e as sincere, sprung not oo* 
iy trom the conviction that our signal suc- 
cess would bring in its train, the blessings 
of peace, so wanted by our wasted coun- 
try, and from the splendour with which 
it encircled our national name, ^ut from 
the endearing reflection that the mi^htr 
exploit had been achieved by our faithfaf, 
beloved Washington. We had seen him 
struggle throughout the war with inferiour 
force against the best troops of England, 
assisted by her powerful navy; surround- 
ed by difficulties, oppressed by want; 
never dismi^td, never appalled, never 
despairing of the commonwealth. 

We have seen him renouncing his fame 
as a soldier, his safety as a man ; in his 
unalloyed love of country, weakening bis 
own immediate force to strengthen that of 
his lieutenants ; submitting with unanifflitj 
to his own consequent inability to act, aod 
rejoicmg in their triumphs, because best 
calculated to uphold the great cause en- 
trusted to his care ; at length by one great 
and final exploit under the benign influence 
of Providence, * lifted to the pinnacle oC 
^lory, the rewards of his toil, his suffer- 
ings, his patience, his heroism, and his vir- 
tue. Wonderful man ! reoderins: it diifi- 
cult by his conduct throughout 4ife, to de- 
cide whether he most excelled in good- 
ness, or in greatness.'* 

 When I tmce the- heroes of sevens- 
six through all their countless difficulties 
and hardships ; when I behold all the dan- 
gers and plots which encompassed tbem, 
their *'hair breadth escapes,*' and final glo- 
rious triumphs-^I am as strongly impres- 
sed with the belief that our cause was 
euided by Heaven, as that Mose» and the 
Israelites, were directed by the finger cf 
God through the wilderness. 
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''COLUMBIAN MirSV, ADVANCE AND CLAIM THY RIGHT." 
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ORIGINAL. 

[IT is widi andissembled pleasure, that we again welcome 
^' G.^' into our poetical columns. Wt like every tiling that come« 
^^from home;'' and although, as the old adage goes — ^^ Dear 
bought and far fetched, suita the ladies,^^ we really admire 
the native productions of our native country and state. We owe it 
to this writer to state, that " Sympathy^^ — ^" Last Lookj^^ and " De- 
spair,^^ in our second number, althouf^ over difiereiit signatures, 
came from the same genius, (unknown to us,) who has oifered the 
following poetical productions.] Ed. 

mm, THE RUKAb MAOAZINi;. 

ONE. 

Depressed by grief I sit alone. 

And sigh in Solitude ; 

The frowns of Heav'n have left but One,^ 

Whose footsteps e'er intrude* 

But can I wish more than One friend 
To blend her tears with mine, 
When all the joys on her depend. 
That render love divine. 

The world's vain comforters may keep 
Far, far from sorrow's throne : 
When mournful feelings make me weep, 
I'll share my grief with One. 

But One shall know my inmost breast-*^ 

The thought that passes there ; 

'Tis One alone, when I'm at jest, 

Jly memory will revere. G. 
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FOR THE RVRAL MAOA21NB. 

THE POWER OF BEAUTY- ' 

Whene'er on Beauty's cbeek we see, 
Soft Pity's gently falling tear, 
How soon our calm sensations flee, 
How soon our cheeks bedew'd appear; 

Fo^ beauty such an influence holds, 
O'er minds of pure and tender frame — 
As smiles or tears a charm unfolds<«- 
Tb^ our affections move the same. 

The sweetest joys that cheer life's morn. 
The youth, to beauty's blossom owes j 
Tl» sunshine duit his hopes adorn, 
. From this bright soUree of: pluatur^ flows^. 

I would surrender all desires 

That wealth, or.power, or boBour^ivey 

For one calmn hour, whein hope. inipirQ?— • 

In beauty's arms, I love — I live* G* 



FOR THE RURAL MAGAZllTI, 

THE TEAR OF THE HEART. 

How sweet is that pity, which tremblingly flows. 
In tears, for the sorrows of neighbours or friends ; • 
'Tis a tribute to Heaven which Virtue bestows, • 
As down the pale cheek the soft tonent deseends, 
And Charity breathes in die half^ming 8%h ; ^ 
With pity it swells in the soul to impsirt, 
A Balm to the mourner, and tendeiiy diy 
The tear of misfortune — the tear of the heart* 

To aieal from the worlds anfl in solitude mourQ, 
O'er wretchedness, misery, want or despa^ir ; 
And feel every fibre of tenqemess torn, 
For sorrow of others, in which we've no share — 
Shews the dearest of love— a love for mankind,^ 
In which interest, fancy, or pride bear no part ; 
'Tis the mark of a noble — a generous mind, 
When the tear flows thro' pity— *Ac tear of the heart. 
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{In the following prodactios, " G." speaks the language of the pas- 
toral poet. The editor has himself, ^^Rov^d on the banks of White 
Rivtr^^ and has/eft the raptures which are so elegantly expressed 
by ^^C' This lucid stream and the enchanting scenery of the adjoin- 
ing country, is well calculated to infuse into the mind, the 'Hnspira- 
tion of poetry ;^' and although hui few can wjrite poetry, ^although 
many understand " the tintinabalum of rhyming^V) it is thought all 
must be charmed by the following description.] Ed. 

FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 

On the banks of White River , I pensively rov'd. 
Till the stars markM the hour for retiring ; 
I gaz'd on the stream so serene — ^so belov'd, 
While the^cene my fond heart was inspiring — 
I reclined my head at the foot of a pine, 
And wishM time could stop its swift motion — 
So lovely the twilight — the calm so divine, 
My heart vras enwrapt in devotion. 

The west glow'd in beauty, which fled by degf^es, 

Like life half extinguished and dying ; 

I rose to return to my home, as the breeze 

Thro' the branches above me was sighing ; 

When lo J from the east the fair shining moot^ ^ 

To her throne of the night was arising ; 

I linger^ again, till she rode in her noon, 

The darkness of midnight disguising. 

Then a moment I paus'd, while I gaz'don the stream, 

As the moon-beams before me were playing : 

flow much sweeter thought I, would this lovelineiBs seem, 

Which God so divinely^s arraying, 

Was the friend which I love, and almost adore, 

But with me to feel my emotion : 

It would kindle a flame, where a spark shone before — . 

My whole soul would expand with devotion* 

G. 
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{The following communication, with the signature of ^'jLatiren/," 
we have just received. As this is the christian name of the amia- 
ble deaf and dumb French gentleman who has, upder the direction 

of Mr. Gallaudetj assisted in establishing and conducti&g the , ^' Deaf 

and Dianb Asylurn^'^ in ftiA city, we suspect it may have come from 
Vol. I. 18 
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kim, or tome of his friends* This induces us to give it a plaee^^ 
not for any peculiar excellpnce it possesses ; for " Friendships'^ has 
long since been as much exhausted by poetry^ as it has by interest. 
Every body sings or says — 

<' Friendship to er^ry willing mind, 

Opens a heavenly trewmre ; 
There may th^ sons ofiforroir find, 

Sowrees of retU pleasure .^' 

And, as another poet says — " It follows wealth and fame^ and 
leaves the wretch to weep.^^ This reads well enough in poetry, and 
sounds well enough in music ; but what is called Friendship^ neither 
follows or leads any thing but passion and interest ; and as to the 
** heavenly treasures^'* it " opens,'*^ it is much safer to rely upon a 
bountiful heavon, than upon capricious and avaricious man.] Ed. 

S. Putnam Waldo, Esq. 

Sir — The following original Knes, {if you think worthy of 
notice) you may insert in your useful Magazine, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER OF YOUR'S* 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship ! the most delightful guiest, 
Which nature e'er"be8tows— 
Where rays have warmM the savage he^rt, 
And checkM their hostile Bows. . 

. When Friendship's wreath is knit together) 
And naught but happiness claims ; 
It's hard — ^hard, for it to sever, 
So long as life remains. 

LAURENT. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE MISCELLANEOUS 

DEPARTMENT. 

jenney, to the chum and the wash- 
ing machine. And, although the 
mobs of English manufacturi'^ 



wadsworth's washing machine. 
Our inventive countrymen 
hare exercised their* ingenuity, 
' upon almost every object suscep- 
tible of improvement* They have 
invented or wnprored labour-sav- 
ing machines, iTrom the spinning- 



and labourers may demolish them, 
as the means of depriving tbfem 
of the privilegt of working, the 
ladies of Connecticut, at least, arc 
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yUling to be relieved from the 
weekly toil of washing for their 
families. 

The mechanical ingenuity of 
Capt. William Wad8woHh^o(t\i\% 
city, has long been known to our 
citizens ; and, as is usually the 
case, but very sl<?nderly reward- 
ed. Although he has exercised 
his genius upon many more cop- 
alttd objects, it could be applied 
to few more corrmonlyuseftdy than 
a ^^ waMng maehint*^^ The 
people have been so abominably 
cheated and gulled by the end- 
less variety of thes^ machines, it 
is difficult to attract their atten- 
tion to any one, however excel- 
lent. Almost every bungler who 
can make a lumber-box, or an 
ox-sled, has invented them ; and 
many of them require the power 
of the ox to use them. It is un- 
necessary to describe this ma- 
chine, as all would wish to tee it 
in operation, before they jnircAa^- 
ed it. This they may do at Capt. 
WadswortWs house, in Front- 
Street, or at Mr. Daniel MilPs 
Tavern, Knox's Lane. Ed. 



SELECTED. 
IMPORTANT TO STONE MASONS. 

MORTAR. 
It is well known that mortar 
is composed of quick lime and 
sand, reduced to a paste with wa- 



ter. When dry it becomes as 
hard as stone, and as durable ; 
and adhering with great tenacity 
to the surfaces of the stones 
which it is employed to cement, 
a whole wall becomes nothing 
else than one solid stone. But 
this etfect is produced very im- 
perfectly unless the mortar is 
skilfully prepared, a circumstance 
too little understood, or too little 
attended to, by those who gene* 
rally have charge of the prepara- 
tion. The following directioncr 
may be useful to mechanics who 
work in mortar. 

The lime shoufci be pure, per- 
fectly free from carbonic acid, 
and in the state of a very fine' 

{>owder : the sand should be free 
rom clay, and partly in the state 
of fine sand, partly in that of 
gravel : the water should be pure, 
and if previously saturated with 
lime, so much the better The 
best proportions, according to the 
experiments of Dr* Higgins, are 
three parts of fine sand, four 
parts of coarse sand, one part of 
quick lime recently slacked, and 
as little water as possible. 

The stony consistence which 
mortar acquires, is owing partly 
to the aWrption of carbonic 
acid, but principallv to the com- 
bination of part of the water with 
the hme. This last circumstance 
explains the reason wliy, if to 
common mortar one fourth part 
of lime, reduced to powder with- 
out being slacked, is added, the 
mortar, when dry, acquires much 
greater sqjidity than it otherwise 
would. This was first proposed 
by Loriot ; and a number of ex- 
periments were afterwards made 
by Morvern. The proportion 
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which this philosopher found to 
answer best, is the following : s 
Fine sand, 0,3 

Cement of well baked bricks/ 0,3 
Slack lime, 0,2 

Uoslacked lime, 0,2 



10 
The same advantages may be 
attained by using as little water 
as possible in slacking the^ lime. 
Higgins found that the addition of 
burnt bones improved mortar, by 
giving it tenacity, and rendering 
it less apt to crack in drying ; but 
they^ ought never to exceed one 
fourth part of the lime employed. 
When a little manganese is 
added to fliortar, it acquires the 
important property of hardening 
under water ; so that it may be 
emDloyed in constructing those 
edifices which are constantly ex- 
posed to the action of water. 
Lime stone is often combined 
with manganese ; in that case it 
becomes brown by calcination. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

SINCLAIR'S CODE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Messrs. Cooke &l HALE^of this 
city have published an edition of 
this highly approved work; and 
although, as We have heard some 
of our agricultural friends re- 
mark, the system is not alto- 
gether adapted to our Climate 
and Soil^ yet is an excellent 
" hand book'' for the farmer. As 
we have often expressed our 
hopes, we again hope that some 
of the numerous literary^ scientific 



aud practical agric«tturaliftts U 
Connecticut, will shortly present 
the public with a coknscticuii 
CODE of agriculture. Who-\ 
ever doea this, and doee it well, 
will deservedly raidc amongst the 
benefactors of the stale. 

We present our readers with 
the following hij^y respectable 
evidejEU>e in favour of the above 
mentioned work. 

''The subscribers, u^abitants of the 
County' of Worcester, having examined the 
American Edition of SinSair*$ Code ^ 
AgricuUure^ are strongly impressed wifli 
the peat merit and practical utility of tbo 
work, and its advantages as a directoiyto 
the last improvements of the state of Agri- 
culture in this part of the country, and we 
cordially recommend the patronage of the 
publication t<ji every intelligent and ente^ 
prising farmer. ' 

LEVI LIJSCOLN, President ofthe Ag- 
ricultural Society of the County of Wor- 
cester, and late Lieutenant Gov^onr of 
Massachusetts. 

DANIEL WALDO, Vice President of 
the Agricultural Society, and Preside&tof 
the Worcester Bank. 

THOMAS W. WARD, Vice President 
of the Agricultural Society, high ShenlT 
for the County. 

LEVI LINCOLN, Jun. Correspond- 
^ng Secretary of the Agricultural Societr. 

OLIVER FISKE, Esq. Trustee of ia 
Agricultural Society and County Register. 

Hon. NATHANIEL PAINE; Member 
of the Agricultural Society. 

N. n. The publishers have thought pro- 
per to insert the titles of the abtre Gen- 
tlemen, that no mistake may be made as 
it respects their character and standing ip 
society. 

Worcester, April 17th, 1819. . 



Pitkin's statistics. 

Amongst all the pablicatiods 
of Connecticut Authors, this pro- 
duction, perhaps, holds the first 
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rank* It ts a natimml work* It 
maj be pronoonced a succedani- 
tim, for all the voluminoiis files of 
documents in relation to Agrieul' 
tun, Mantfachtre and C0mmeree. 
It has become the common place- 
book of the Statesmanr^^it wiUhe 
a guide to the extensive Mer- 
chanij and maj be read with in- 
^calculable ben^t bj all* Mr. 
PiT&iK, for many years a distin- 
guished member of Congress from 
Connecticut, in the hours of leis- 
ure from the arduous duties of a 
Representative, devoted himself, 
with unceasing industry, in ob« 
taining materials for this excel- 
lent work. Had he devoted the 
same time to writing speeches 
whicli were to be spoken, and 
then j9i/&/z>Aec/, he might, perhaps, 
have secured to himself a tempo- 
rary renown, which would have 
died with the ephemeral excite- 
ment that gave rise to them. We 
speak not of the political career 
of Mr-PiTKiv — our columns shall 
never be devoted to any subject 
relating to part jf -politics. But 
we vifish to join our feeble note of 
admiration, to the> harmonious 
concord of applause, bestowed 
upon a judicious and worthy 
statesman, who has furnished a 
^monument of his industry and re- 
search, and of the astonishing 
progress of the American Re- 
public, from infancy to manhood. 



The following letter, from one 
of the distinguished scholars of 
Europe, shews the estimation in 
which this work is there holden. 

Ed. 



(COPY.) 
SIR,— If sincere esteem and reverence 
can excuse the liberty to intrude on a man 
who one Tenerates, without haying the 
honor to know him personally, I hope, sir, 
you wiU pardon this letter, which is a J- 
dreaaed'to you by one, whose heart is fiUed 
by the most profound respect for Toar 
literary talents, and the merits you have 
acquired by publishing your most valuable 
Statistical View of the Comioerce of the 
United States of America. — What a bril* 
liant aspect of your parent country does its 
argument present to the astonisHed fancy 
of old Europe ! What rapid progress has 
not America made in the short time of its 
political eiistence, and what a gloriouri 
futurity is o^ned to it ! Not being; able to 
write your language in a proper manner, 
I fed myself like a child whose heart over- 
flows with joy and affection, but cannot ex* 
press all his feehngs. But I must come to 
the scope of this letter. Tou know certain- 
ly the sentiments in respect of America, of 
the professor of history in this city, Mr# 
Ebeiing, one of the ornaments of German 
literature. He was the very organ which 
conserved the literary intercourse betwees 
the Continent of Europe and your parent 
countnr, and would have merited by the 
love of it, by his Geography of the United 
States of America, and different other 
works he has composed for instructing the 
world of its flourishing and alwajf% advanc- 
ing wealth and power, to be an American 
ciiisen. The last effort of his indefati^-> 
ble assiduity and learning, was a histoneo 
geographical Magazine, which he under- 
took with one of ms friends, and in which 
he had reserved to himself all that concern- 
ed his darling land America. Alas ! in 
the year passed the inexorable hand of 
dedth, robbed the literary world and his 
friends of the best of men. I followed in 
his office, and if I cannot pretend to have 
inherited his talents and learning, I dare 
at least boast to be animated with the 
same affectlbn he felt for your native coun- 
try, la the number of works by which 
these sentiments of veneration and ad- 
miratiou have been nourished, and to 
which I am indebted for the greatest part 
of instruction, yours is one of the prin- 
cipal. The longer I have studied and 
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IwMtfalmi it, tli9 won kftT* I learnt to 
admire it, till 1 resolved to translate it for 
the use and instructioii of mj eolintrrmeo. 
But two years have already elapsed since 
its publication— there must have been a 



S^reat many chanfvs in the different re- 
marks, and desirous, as I am. to continue 
the same to its last period, I would feel 
thankful, if you wouM have the particular 
k ind n e ss to s^ond my views, not 'only by 
your counsels, but also by documents and 
other materials, which are very seldom 
found here. 

^ Having already occupied your atten- 
tion for some time, respect bids me to de- 
sist, and I recoaunend jonce move my de> 
mand to your friendly and benevolent con- 
sideration. It is understood in itself, that 
I shall publicly acknowledge what I owe to 
your bounty. My only scope is, as I have 
had th9 honor to mention, to make ac- 
quainted my countrymen with your excel- 
lent work, and to have ii contiuned tiU this 
time, or at least as far as possible, be* 
cause a work of this kind cannot often be 
republished. It will be a great satisfac- 
tion for me to find an occasion to oblige 
you in attending to your orders ; and \ 
most sincerely solicit you to accept the 
assurance of my profoundest esteem and 
reverence. I shall feel satisfied by being 
honored with your kind answer, 

C. F. A. HABTMANN, 
Doctor and Professor of History ai the 
Academy of Hamburgh, 

. Hagnkwrgh^^&ihJune^ 1818. 



Mr. Samuel G. Goodrich, of 
this city, has just published a se- 
cond edition of an abridgment 
of Liin>LBY Murray's justly 
celebrated Grammar, by Wm. E. 
Russell, The " Recormnenda^ 
tions^^ contained in the work, 
from those whose opinions are en- 
titled to the highest regard, 
would justify a belief that it is 
well calculated to aid the Tyro 
in Grammar, to the acquisition of 



a knowledge of that kiJUspenaa* 
Ue branch of education. 

But few men, in the Uterary 
world, hold a tugher rank, for 
mefid publications, tiban Mr. 
Murray ; and no one out-ranks 
him in worth. His large Gram- 
mar is admirably calculated for 
Coiteges and Academita ; and if 
Mr. Russell has adapted it to Ae 
capacities of pupils in our Com- 
mon Schools, he has rendered a 
service to the community, in 
abridging it, and Mr. Goodrich in 
publishing it. We reserve our 
opinion, (however Uttle it may be 
regarded) until, from a mor^ 
minute examination, we can form 
one that will satisfy ourselves. 

Ed. 



The Rev. Menzies Ratner 
has entered the field of ^^ Reli- 
gious Controversy,'^^ with the Rev. 
Mr. Tyler ; and Messrs. J. Bab- 
cock & Son, have very recently 
published a pamphlet of the first 
mentioned gentleman. As nd 
political or religious quarrels will 
ever be discussed in our Journal, 
we merely mention this, to show 
that something is going on in 
Connecticut. We content our- 
selves wiA the sage advice of 
Gamaliel, the preceptor of St 
PauL £d. 
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[OUR last naniber might have been 
iilled with m&tter rather too grave for 
aiany of oar/tmi^readen, and those who 
prefer ^^Aene iaugkter**to useful reflec- 
tion. To sncb we wmU feeowteend 
^ TeggU Jut Bookj and a flle of witoki- 
nackt foT fifty years past. We are our- 
selves fond of occasional relaxation fttMn 
severe study, and are delighted, for a short 
season, to join tlie laughing phUosop h e w  
but we' cannot laugh M lAe loAOe ; and 
although we delight, once in ia while, to see 
a Fertcft,whpwiU«(«ell/UlBAfe»naro^,'* 
#e wish^for i&me fime, to digest substan* 
Hal food.] Ed. 

oniaiJfjil SKETCHES^ AJfEC^ 

ItOfL THA RUHAL HAOAZINB. 
SACHEMS AND MUSTARD. 

The arch sagacity of the American 
Savages-^ons oCiiatuieand the Ibrait^ 
?s acknowledged by al). To be entrap- 
ped ordeceived,pioduce8 in them the most 
excessive mortification. This is clear^ 
evinced by the following authentic anec- 
dote. Two distinguished Sachem* had 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Amer- 
can government; and*with that uniform 
urbanity which has ever marked the con- 
duct of our rulere toward the Aborigines, a 
public dinner was given them at ihe capi- 
tol. The Sachemsj and their Interpreters 
were placed opposite to each other. An 
•pen dish of the most piuig^ol must&rd 
was placed near one of the Sachems, who 
deliberately took a table-spooa full of k 
into his mouth. A copious flood of tears 
immediately shewed the effect. The other 
Saehtmj not knowing the cause, anxious- 
ly enquired^'^ Brother y why do you tce^ 
upon thi* joyful ecsonofi^' Determined 
not to acknowledge his mistake, he im- 
mediately replied-^'* / weepy Sroihefy 6e« 
eaiue jutt a yedr thie day^ myfitthery 
(he brmoeet kmg i^ out mOien^ Ufi thi 



world.^^ Unob8erted,be shoved the mus- 
tard near the dish of the enquiring Sachemy 
who soon was placed in the same situation, 
«— .^^ Why do you vteep^ Brother^ upon (hit 
joyful occatiim .^' Suspecting a tricky be 
loolLed him steadily in the face, and an- 
swered — ^^ / weepy Brothefy because you did 
fy>t leaxe the world when your father didJ*'* 



LATIN SCHOLARS. 

A teputnble fikrmer, Wishing to give his 
son an education somewhat supeTiour to 
that which can be acqmred at our District 
Schoolsy sent him to &n Atademfy which, 
in Conneeticut,'is the stepping-stone into 
an University, After an absence of half 
a year, he returned; and was thus accost- 
ed by the worthy mmister of the parish,— 
^Well, my ybune fnend, you have been to 
^ Academy; ana what have you studied?^ 
<^Why, Sir,^^an8Wered the ingenuous jouth, 
^ have studied a Httle of almost every thing 
— ^«<ronouiy, Geographyy MathemaHcSj 
Orammary Hutoryy Bibgraphyy Chemistry^ 
Botanyy — and Sir, I have studied some 
jLo/fn.'^^^^Well'* said the good humoured 
Clergyman, *^call at mv house this evenincr 
and *say over' some of vour Latin,** Ela- 
ted at the attenlflOtt shewn him by one 
whom he supposed knew every ffiingy be 
mentioned the invitatiou to his faUier ; 
who repaired to the Clergyman's before 
Mk son had arrived. The student -passing 
bjmoon-4ight through the meadows and 
fields, saw an eel in a muddy brook, and 
^^ys to himself,'' I don't know a dosen 
words of Latin in the worid ; but I must 
have flome^-t^nd looking at the eel, by 
moon-light, exclaimed — ^' EeUhtnuddo — 
meoMsim «^<Hifm'**^good latin,' by the 
hokev." Seehig a young girl with %lo(tf of 
bread in a wooden bowl^ and an ox hooking 
a shrub-oak he again exclaimed,^^^jLoc/o 
dishoy — oxum sOnunr^mon good latiui by 
George" — ^Just before he reached the 
parson's he passed a brush fence, and tare 
his paolaloonB ; turning round he uttered 
— ^Tentum AooJbon, renluai splitum — tare- 
tony rantumy twitch.^* Upon arriving at the 

I bouse, his father said to the Clergyman, 
''Now, Sir, please to examine my s<m,'* 
^''W^fll" young man, said he, ''be so good 
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as to say « ]i|6e latk," The youQg fellow 1 
itkninediatelj arose ; and with the most 
folemn and deliberate jnan&er exclaimed— 

*^ £elo muddo-^moonum shinom, 
-^^ Loafo disho—oxum stivum ; 
f^ Tentum hookum — rentuin fplitumj 
" Tareum, rantum, twitch. 

"There," said the father, «« don't my 
son know something about Latin P"* — 
** Muck more than / do," said the parson, 
" for I <;annot understand a word the boy 
tajs.*' 



ANOTHER. 
An eminant scholar who had become 
delirious, and for many years wandered 
about Connecticut^ arrived in Hartford ; 
and told a notorious and illiterate wag 
that he could talk latin with Doct. Strong^ 
or any body else. " Tou talk loHnU 
You /w, you curse.^^-'^^ J ean^'^ said the 
maniac. ^^Wellthen^ talk mth me."— 
" Go on with your latiny'*^ said the unfor- 
tunate scholar. "»>W, Str-^QtuinU^ 
quanto; what*s that mean.V^^^'Tfyere 

is no meaning to it^^^ answered, he 

^^ There ! there I I knew you did»nU know 
hUtn; I can tell you what quante^ quattto 
means^it means^ you ought to have a nuU" 
ter^ you damHfool^you,'*^ 

COMttUNICATEB. 

TIT FOR TAT. 

A gentleman travelling In this state, 
stopped at a public house, in Windham, 
and was ushered by the landlady, into a 
parlour, kept for her best company. The 
gentleman noticing an elegant clock in 
the room^ stepped up to it in order to 
regulate his watch ; but discovered that 
it wanted its most useful quality, i. e. mo- 
Hon^ and turning to the lady, remarked, 
that her clock did not go. « No Sir,*» 
said she " it is like a great many men, it 
has no 6mi«M." "And it is also like a 
great many icojn«n," replied the gentle- 
man, *'ithasa»ery;ifc/^/aee.'* 



Editor'^ Closet. 

IN this Number we have a great diver- 
sity o{ matter^ whicli we hope may gratify 
the great twncCy of our readers. We still 
adhere to our original plan ; and shall 
continue to confine this Journal to Con^ 
ne^tetU History, Biography, Agnctlure, 
and Manufacture; and although in our 
Mucellaimm and Boetical Departments^ 



we may somtetimes ^^ wander round tJiB 
world,'' our readers, whether at home or 
abroad, may rest satisfied that we shall, 
as Cowper did of his country, exclaim— 

<< Connecticut! with all thy faults, m 
love thee still." 

As it is to late to put spring wheat into 
the earth, our. correspondent must excnse 
us for omitting his interesting commumoa^ 
tion at this time, , 

^^Luddas'** must aiso ezc«se us for not 
compJving with his request cooceroing 
" ^ignt,^' as we are so much engaged, 
nigh4 and day too, that we have hardly 
time to think abstraetediy upon either. 

We have received a poetical address 
" To a Coquette^* but we no more dare 
meddle with t^, than with a^' Coquette** 
herself. We will however say, that a few 
days since, two intimate friends jn Hart-^ 
^rd, agreed to submit to a thira, which 
of them would, impromptu, write the %tsi 
definition of a Coquette One gentleman 
instantly defined her to be— ^'A Girl 
who leads many alter her-— deceives the 
whole, and is true to ivme." The other 
gentleman's definition was— ''A female 
who professes love for different persons^ 
on each of whom, in the absence of the 
other, she pretends to bestow her undi- 
vided approbation and attachment*' The 
third gentleman said — *^ Dictiottaiy-ma- 
kers must decide this question." 

Wefmentioned in our last number that we 
should give a "Summary*' of "Legielative 
Proceed! n|B ;" but as the legislature is 
stiil in session — ^and as the weekly gazettes 
have been crowded witii reports, we think, 
to go over the ground again, would be— 
"like a tale twice told to a drowsy man''- 
and that it would, (to quote agam,) 'W 
in the ear profitless as water in a seive.** 



^''Zeimbo attd J^Ha,^' [b contained in a 
later edition of Montgomery's poems than 
we Aodseen. 

An " Elegy*^ upon those who " /?««^ 
in Fight,'*' shall grace the columns of No. 

V . 

This number contains oae^fiflh more in 
quantity than our terms proposed ; but we 
nope that our enertlating paironc^ wul 
justify our encreasing eacpences,. 
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"history PHILOSOPHY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE.'^ 

 - '  '-  '  1 — - - -  

ORIGINAL. 

miniatuhe history of Connecticut. 

{Continued from page 44.) 



[IN the first Number, an at- 
tempt was made to present the 
readers of this Journal, vith the 
commenctmtnt of a mere minifi" 
ture history of Connecticut. It 
was continued in the second ^ but 
m the third and fourth was omit- 
ted to give place to a miniature 
of James Monroe, our universal- 
Ij admired President. If the rea- 
der cannot discover a likeness^ the 
editor may hope to find an excuse 
in the circumstance, that it is an 
" original sketch ;'^^ and that he 
had no previous drawing to guide 
li\% pencil in giving ihe features of 

the exalted original. I shall now 
V«L I. 



attempt to continue the " Minia- 
ture History of Connecticut ;" and 
shall persevere in this dijfficult 
and laborious undertaking as long 
as the favour of -our patrons will 
give continuance to the Sural Ma- 
gazine and Farmer^ Monthly Mu^ 
seum.] Ed. 



Having shewn, with a brevity 
almost inconsistent with the mag- 
nitude of the subject, the leading 
motives of Englishmen to emi- 
grate to America, I attempt, still 
morebriej8y, a sketch of NEW- 
ENGLANDERS. 

They owe their origin to the 
ancient Saxonsj the most brave, 
magnanimous, warlike, and ieal- 
19 • 
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graded vassals of a perverted 
power, conceived and executed 
the perilous undertaking of seek- 
ing in a distant world, the enjoy- 
ments of those liberties and privi- 
leges of which they were depri- 
ved, in the land of their nativity. 
They landed as pilgrims upon the 
rock of PlymoutJi. They encoun- 
tered and overcame every obsta- 
cle which a severe climate, fero- 
cious savages, and wasting sick- 
ness, presented to their view. 
The wilderness, by their unceas- 
ing industry^ was converted into 
productive fields ; the oceati, by 
their daring enterprise, was whi- 
tened by their canvass. The 
classical and eloquent Burise. da- 
red to pronounce their eulogy be- 
fore their oppressors, in the revo- 
lutionary struggle, in his gigantic 
eflfort to produce " conciZia/ton" 
between the British crown, and 
the American colonies* They 
became the object and the wonder 
of the old world, and excited the 
jealousy of their mother country, 
the powerful mistress of the ocean. 
But acknowledging no superi- 
our but the God of the Universe, 
and resolving that the last piece 
of the soil of freedom that should 
be wrested from them should be 
their graves, they nobly dared re- 
sistance. The blood of their breth- 
ren was shed upon the fi^ds they 
cultivated ; and with one accord, 
they changed the harmless imple- 
ments of husbandry, for hostile 
weapons, to repel the invaders of 
a country " dearly their ovyn.'^'^ 
Conquest hung upon the banners 
of her embattled sons, and her 
plains and mountains echoed with 
the shouts of victory. They cov- 
^ermiiiing no longer to be the de- ' ered themselves with glory, and 



ous of all the ancient tribes that 
once composed the " Northern 
Hive^ of Europe. They compo- 
sed the van of that myriad, who, 
in the fifth century, precipitated 
themselves upoa the Grecian and 
Roman empires, and entirely sub- 
verted them. Whatever thi? tribe 
might have been, in the dark ages 
of the world; however gross 
might have been their idolatry, 
or blind their superstition ; from 
them, Englishmen and Americans 
have descended. 

Originally unrestrained by the 
positive institutions of civilized 
society, centuries rolled over their 
h^ads before they could be brought 
to submit to regular govern- 
ment. Possessing themselves of 
those countries which now con- 
stitute the British empire in Eu- 
rope, it was not, until the reign 
of the great Alfred, that they 
were brought to blend the rights 
of man, in a state of nature, with 
the salutary restraints of law. 
They surrendered a . portion of 
their rights, that the remainder 
might be enjoyed in secu- 
rity. 

The aspiring ambition of Feu- 
dal chiefs began to encroach upon 
the rights, they were bound to 
protect. A long succession of 
princes kept constantly assuming 
new prerogatives ; and as they 
augmented their power, the pri- 
vileges of the people were di- 
minished. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the subjects of the British 
trown had but few rijght^ re- 
maining ; and amongst tnem was 
that of emigration. The ancestors 
of New-Englanders, remember- 
ing their exalted origin, and de- 
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Conquered a peace. They wit- 
nessed the establishment of a 
constitution securing their rights* 
Then commenced the progress 
of her commercial and navigating 
glory. Her sons were seen in 
^very clime ; from China to Cali- 
fornia^ from the arctic to the an- 
arctic circle. While the nations 
of the old world were contending 
for dominion, the enterprising 
sons of NewEngland became the 
Carri«r5 for the world. Sudden 
wealth was the fruit of their un- 
paralleled exertions. Its gaudy 
charms dazzled their eyes and in- 
creased their importance. 

Amongst the race of men thiis 
faintly described were the origin- 
al founders of CONNECTICUT. 
With that never-ending spirit 
of energetic enterprise which has 
ever characterised them, they re- 
solved, after having overcome 
most of the obstacles, and endu- 
red most of the privations of es- 
tablishing a colony in Massachu- 
setts^ to commence a new one io 
Connecticut. 

At this period of the world, it 
excites feelings bordering upon 
those produced by indignation, 
that the " General Court^^ of Mas- 
sachusetts should have presumed 
to restrain their subjects from emi- 
grating to Connecticut river. 
That an imperious Parliament 
of England* should then, as it does 
now, exert its power to retain its 
whole population, is not surpri- 
sing. The emigration of good and 
true men, from any government, 
is a diminution of its physical and 



moral power. But, that the " Pil- 
grims of New-England" should 
attempt to restrain any portion of 
their brethren, from the power of 
loco-motion which they had them- 
selves exercised, occasions sen^ 
sations scarcely to be expressed. 
It is, however, no new axiom 
in the history of man, that they 
will, after having endured the 
oppressions of unauthorized pow- 
er, (when the tables are turn- 
ed,) exercise the same oppressive 
power themselves; 

An attempt Was made, amidst 
the agitation created by this an- 
cient embargo upon men, to call 
in the then unbounded influence 
of the clergy to aid the civil arm — 
and the Rev.Mr. Cotton, preach* 
ed to the people, the peaceable 
doctrine of ^^ passive obedience xmi 
non-resistance* ' ' 

But Thomas Hooker, the great, 
the good, and reverend father of 
the town of" Hartford and the Co- 
lony of Connecticut,^^ was not to 
be diverted from a design he had 
formed, and which his admiring 
followers were prepared to aid 
him in executing. With the un- 
conquerable energy of a great 
man, a dignified christian, and an 
unyielding freeman, he arose, in 
all the majesty of civil liberty 
and religious freedom ; and, pour- 
ingout the elusions of his exalt- 
ed and sublimated soul to Hea- 
ven, for the successful and happy 
termination of the arduous enter- 
prise, he prepared himself and his 
associates to commence it. 
(7b be continued.) 
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[IN this Number, we conclude 
the justly celebrated " Address of 
the American Society for the en^ 
couragement of Domestic Manu- 
factures.^^ We cannot refrain 
from expressing our unqualified 
admiration of this masterly pro. 
duction. It evinces the compre- 
hensive views of the statesman, 
the patriotic language of a lover 
of America, and points out the 
sure road that will lead our ri- 
sing Republic to a state of comp/e/c 
independence. Its length xmy have 
fatigued some ofour readers, who 
prefer the light rattling of a run- 
ning fire to the solid thunder of 
artillery ; but in our opinion, it 
is, irom the careful examination 
ofsuch productions that ottr coun- 
tryman will be brought to think 
upon their true interest, and to act 
in a manner calculated to secure 
it. 

It is our intention to incorporate 
into our subsequent Nmpbers^ ac- 
counts of the origin and progress 
of the various manufactories in 
Connectitut ; and to enable us to 
accomplish it, with the greater ac- 
curacy, we invite the proprietors 



of our large manufactories to com- 
municate to us upon this fnterest- 
ing and highly important subject.] 

Ed. 

'' If it clearly now appears, that Europe 
will not take from us the produce of our 
acii upon terms ci>nsisteut with our inter- 
est, the natural remedy is to contract as 
far as possible our want of her produc- 
tions. And if there he no other waj to 
independence than that of mamifactnring'' 
for ourselves, at least for our own consump- 
tion, it is hoped that the prejudice against 
home is not so strong in the mind of 
any American , but that it may be over- 
come. . .mt 

The encouragement, beaidesJpr domes- 
tic manufactures will encrease tne capital 
of the country, as the manufactured ar- 
ticle exceeds the value of the first mate*- 
rial ; sometimes one hundred fold, with-, 
out speaking of the saying of all extra 
charges of shipping and reshipping, in* 
creasing in proportion the value of the 
land, and easing the landholder of \as bur- 
den in supporting the expences of the^gov- 
ernment. It has been exultingly asserted 
by a great statistical writer in England, 
that one man in a factory maintains four 
soldiers, and one steam engine subsidizes 
three hundred German mercenaries. 

Having discussed the various topics of 
argument, as far as the time allotted too ur 
labour would permit, we shall set forth 
the titles upon which we presume to soli- 
cit universal co-operation. 

In the first place, we can safely affirm, 
that our society is not the dimio/uttve off- 
spring of selfish of party combination, nor 
the foundling of accidental caprice. It is 
the legitimate birth of circumi^tance and 
occasion, and has burst forth into exist- 
ence spoataneously and full grown, like 
the Goddess of "Wisdom from the brain of 
the great progenitor ; for it is the child of 
mighty and irresistible necessity. 

Its object is to give to national indus- 
try the impulse it is susceptible of, by all 
the means within onr power, and to cn-» 
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^arour to discover idmt belpt it most 
needs. We must solicit the patronage of 
aa enli^^hteoed public, aud the protection 
of a wise gOYernmeot. We must rescue 
opinion from the dominion of pr^'udice, 
and enlist in our ranks, genius, know- 
ledge, and experience. Our activity 
tnnst depend less on the feelings] of private 
interest than the more exalted sentiment 
of love of country. But when individual 
interest is blended with the general good, 
why should it not prosper?— how can it 
but succeed ? 

We must aim at acquiring extensive 
knowledge of all useful facts that have re- 
lation to our subject ; the power of gener- 
flliiQng will follow as of course. The arti- 
ficer and philosopher must combine their 
efforts, and theory walk by the side of 
practice. Useftil knowledge will thus be 
acquired and disseminated, like rays con- 
verged to one focus, and reflected wherev- 
er their application may be wanted. 
The bead that conceives, will soon find the 
hand that c.an execute, and nothing of the 
stock of intellect wiU go to 4oss. Inven- 
tions,already known, will be improved, and 
their use rjwrred easy and familiar. All 
the powel^of enquiry, experiment, and 
combination, will be in full activity. The 
embryo conception will not be chilled by 
neglect, butj cheered by timely attention, 
wUi expeed the hopes of the projector 
himself. If we have not a treasury to 
dispense pecuniary recompenses, yet, 
there are rewards more grateful to genius, 
because more worthy of its acceptance ; 
and tlie most animating of all rewards to 
a free and noble heart will be the civic 
crown. 

Our proceeding? must be so squared with 
the public as to be no more than echoes of 
the public wants and wishes. Servile 
fashion, and all the baleful prejudices that 
dedicate to foreign productions the tribute 
of their devotion, roust fiy before the ma- 
jesty of the public voice, and the pride of 
national character rise on the ruins of pre- 
judice. 

Let nothing, then, check our onward 
march, nor the vigour of our efforts. Let 
genius and patriotism, from whatever quar- 
ter of the eai'tb, be naturalized amongst us,^ 
iind nothing be exotic in this generous Re- 
public, that blooms and bears good fmit. 

And we now respectfully invite our fel- 
low citizens throughout the union, to unite 
with us in this great national concern, to 
establish societies with as much prompti- 
tude as possible, and to correspond with us, 
wiib each other. Such diversified 
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and ra|»d communication, will bring im- 
jportant truths to light, dispel prejudice, re- 
fute sophistry, excite patriotism, cherifli 
industry, and. above all, give to public 
opinion that expanrive s>welJ, that will har- 
monize with the rising tide of our country's 
prosperity. 

It is not to one class, not to one interest, 
that we address ourselves, but to the whole, 
and each respectively. 

We call on our manufacturing brethren^ 
and artists of every description, to commu- 
nicate directly, or through the medium of 
some affiliated Society, all such facts or 
information as may be subservient to the 
prosperity of domestic manufactures in 
general, or of any in particular. 

And you, agriculturalists, owners, and 
possessors of the soil, the standing pillars 
of your nation^s independence, we conjure 
you, for yourselves, and for your country, 
to second us by all your energies. Explore, 
with new activity, and determine, by new 
inquiries, the nature and productions of 
your estates, and the adjoining territories. 
Every view, statistical, economical, geo- 
logical, or topographical, is connected with 
this great national concern. Tou may find 
that you have been unconsciously walking 
upon bidden treasures, richer /than the 
mines of Golconda. The three kingdoms 
of nature, may have been long tendering to 
your acceptance the willing tribute which 
you have heedlessljr disregarded. Who 
can have so much interest^as you in the * 
opening of canals and roads, the increase 
of national industry and capital, with all 
its ramifications, which must reach you 
like irrigating streams of living waters, and 
enhance the value of your possessions ? 
The great improvements that must follow 
in the train of national industry, are too 
far beyond ordinary calculations to be 
readily conceived. You will have, not 
one, but a choice of markets for your pro- 
duce, of which wars, blockades, or the ca- 
sualties of foreign nations, cannot deprive 
you. Tou will have speedy returns ©r 
whatever you may want, and your approxi-^ 
motion to the mart of exchange, will put 
it m your power to be the controlleps of 
your own fortunes, and the arbiters of your 
own cojncerns. Our southern agrieultural 
brethren, in particular, would do well to 
reflect that Great Britain is nowy. and has- 
been for some time, creating new sources- 
for a supply of cotton, by encouraging iU 
culture in India, on the Cosomandel: and 
Malabar coasts, Africa, Biazil, and. other 
places ; and will shortly mad^v hei»self in. 
dependent of any supply fr-omthiff country. 
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and probabljr prohibit the impartation of i seasons. Toa do not vote in the cooliSflli^ 
Americao cotton into her market. When of yoar nation, but your empire is every<* 



her market, 
.this event, which is not far distant^shal] take 
place, you will be destitute of a v«nt for 
your cotton, unless a market can be found 
in our own country, by the establishment 
of domestic manufactures. 

To you, merchants, now sinking by these 
foreign importations to ruin and bank- 
ruptcy, we appeal ; by your dearest inter- 
ests, and those of your country, we con- 
jure yon to contribute all the power of 
your intelligence and enterprise, and to aid 
in connteracting those frauds upon your- 
selves and the revenue, of which you, your 
fefiow citixens,'. and the government, are 
common victims. A new and unforeseen 
crisis has put an end to those delusions 
which heretofore arrayed agriculture 
and commerce against domestic manufac- 
tures. It is now demonstrated, that what- 
ever adds prosperity to either of tbese 
modes of industry, is beneficial to them all. 
And of you, sons of science, who pos- 
sess the rich treasures of cultivated intel- 
lect, and can teach their application to the 
useful arts of life, we claim the lights you 
can shed on this great subject. Too many 
of your former important communications 
have been lost to the public, from the in- 
auspicious time in which they appeared, 
and have perished like seed sown by the 
way-side. We entreat you to come forth 
anew in the pride of intellectual vigour, to 
break the spdl of ignorance, and emanci- 
pate the genius of your country. 

You« who redeemed your fellow citizens 
from the barbarian^s yoke and foreign cap- 
tivity, who, mingling the battle's thunder 
with the cateract*s roar, made Niagara's 
falls the eternal record of the well-fought 
field ; and you, citizen soldiers, who re- 
echoed victory where Mississippi rolls her 
latest waves along— we invite you to par- 
ticipate in our civic triumphs. If your 
country's cause should call you forth 
hereafter, you will go girded with swords 
of native steel ; and the arms yoii wield 
will be cbmmitted to you by the hands of 
your affectionate countrymen. 

And you, fair daughters of Columbia, 
whose sway is most ascendnnt when the 
hearts of freemen do you homage, assert 
your dignity ; disdain the fashions of fo- 
reign clunes ; let not the daughters of Bel- 
gium« Austria, or Russia, exceed, in pat- 
riotism, the free-bom fair ; let your dress 
be national ; let your ornaments be of your 
country's fabric, and exercise your inde- 
pendent taste in suiting the array of your 
toilet to your own climate and your own I 



where where man is civitized. Let the 
power of beauty add impulse to the spring- 
ing fortunes of the land which you adorn; 
and let the charms of your persons be ever 
associated with your country's love. 

With this view of the past and present 
we might conclude ; but, may we not look 
forward with anticipated delight to the 
prospect that bursts upon our sense : not^ 
through the vista of a long perspective,^ 
but which our children may enjdy in all its 
splendour ; when a territory, vast as the 
European continent, shall pour its riches 
forth ; when the protecting shade of equal 
laws, and the misery of another hemis- 
phere shall have increased our population 
to the measure of our wide domain ; when 
the genius of the Republic, towering like 
the eagle on the Appalachian heights, shall, 
looking from the proud summit to either 
ocean's wave, survey the wealth of every 
soil, the fruit of every clime. Where the 
bear roams, and the wild-cat prowls, flocks 
and herds shAll pasture, and the savage's 
dreary repair out-bloom the gardens of 
Hesperia. There cities, towns, and villa- 
ges, centres of intersecting orbits, through 
which domestic commerce will revolve,^ 
shall rise and flourish. And whilst the 
plough shall trace the silent furrow, the mill 
shall turn, the anvil ring, and the meriy 
shuttle dance. The eshsiustless stores of 
mind and matter shall be this nation's, 
treasury. Adventurous man, triumphing 
over the obstacles of nature, shall search 
the recesses of the stubborn mountain. The 
sounding tools, and the voice of humao 
speech, shall wake the echo in the vault- 
ed space, where, from the beginning, (si- 
lence and darkness reigned ; and the rich 
ore, shall quit its hidden bed, and sparkle 
in the upper day. Innumerable communi- 
cations, by land and by water, shall bear, in 
all directions, the native produce of the 
soil and of its industry. Majestic rivers, 
enriched by their tributary streams, shall 
waft on their smooth tide the treasures of 
teeming abundance. And those proad 
cars to which magic genius has yoked the 
discordant elements of fire and flood, shor- 
tening the distance of time and space, 
shall stem the mighty current. The im- 
measurable coasts, with all their bays and 
inlets, shall invite the mariner to com- 
merce, or beckon him to shelter from tlie 
storm. Those inland seas, memorable by 
the victories of freemen, the classic scenes 
of future Muses, shall be studded with 
barks which national industry has $et in 
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Botioii ; tbe wUte canvaai, swelliDg to the 
breeze, the ensign of freedom waving to 
the skjr. One people^ one tongue, one 
spirit, grappled by ten thouiand relations 
of interest or amnity-^what factions de* 
magogue, what ambitions hsurper, wiU 
ihen find a spot to insert the wedge to 
lever such a union ? A thousand Iwart- 
atrings must be rent, before the smallest 
member can be separated* 

Let the world, then, in arms, assail 
this great Republic. Like a proud pro- 
montory, whose base is in the <Mep, whose 
summit strikes the clouds ; the storms of 
fate may smite upon its breast, the fret- 
ful ocean surge upon its base ; it will re- 
main unshaken, unimpaired-*type of du- 
ration — emblem of eternity ! 

And who is be that is not proud of such 
acountry— -jealous of its prosperity? Who 
would be thought the subject , of a king 
thatcouki boast the titleof citiaenof this 
Republic ?— countrymen of Franklin and 
FuRon-— child of Washington ! 

Signed, 
THOMAS MORRIS, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL 
ARTHUR W. MAGILL, 
WILUAM SAMPSON, 
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JONATHAN LITTLE 
THOMAS HERTTELL 
JAMES ROBERTSON 
THAD. B WAKEMAN 
ISAAC PIER80N, 
J. R. B. RODQERS, 
ED. P. LIVINGSTON 
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On Motion, Ruohedy That the foregoing 
address be approved, and that the Corres- 
pondins Committee cause fiOOO copies to be 
printed ; and that they transmit a copy to 
the President of the United States, to each 
of the members of Congress end Heads of 
Departments of the^ General Government, 
and to the Govemour and Members of the 
Legislature of the States respectively. 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, President. 
STEP. VAN RENSSELAER, 1st V.Pres^. 
WILLIAM FEW, 2d, Vke do. 

JOHN FERGUSON, 3d, Vice do. 
DOMINICK LYNCH, Jun. ^ 

and \ Secretaries. 

PETER H. SCHENCK. S 

N. B. Communications to the Society 
will be addressed to any of the members <rf 
the Corresponding Committee. 
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ORIGINAL. 



WE, sincerely hope that the 
length of the Hon. Noah Web- 
ster's address upon the all im- 
portant subject of Agriculture^ 
will not deter our readers from 
giving it an attentive perusal. It 
imparts more instruction upon a 
subject that ^' comes home to men^s 
business and bo^oms^^ in Connecti* 
cut, than any production of the 
kind that we have read« Many, 
who are not engaged in agricultu- 



ral pursuits, will grow as sleepy 
in reading upon the subject, as 
they would grow tired in pursu- 
ing the noble and dignified em^ 
ployment of the farmer. But, let 
the professional man, whether Di- 
vine, Lawyer, or Physician, the 
Merchant, Manufacturer, the Me- 
chanicy and every body Siskr^ 
whence comes the animal food 

I that loads my table ? The an- 
swer mvst be, from the far- 
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mer — Whence comes the wheat' 
en and rye loaf ?—/rom the farmer 
—Whence comes the wholsome 
tegetabies that covers my hoard ?-' 
from the farmer — Whence comes 
the poultry that adds luxuries to 
necessaries 2— from the farmer. — 
Indeed^ the/armcr/e«& the body, 
and the manufacturers and the 
mechanics clothe it. And can we 
remain indiflferent to those wri- 
tings which show the importance 
«f these two great pursuits ? 

That the mind needs food as 
well as the body we readily admit. 
Indeed, that which supplies its 
unbounded and never-satisfied 
calls, may be called celestial food. 
But is the mind to be satisfied 
only by reading works of fancy and 
imagination ? Are we forever 
to range in distant worlds and tri- 
fle with our own ? The votary of 
fashion, the beau and the dandy, 
may well be excused from read** 
ing any thing which relates to the 
substantial interest of oUr country, 
for they have no substance them- 
selves. They majj like the but- 
terfly, spread their wings to a sum- 
mer's sun and pass away ; but the 
realbone and sinew of Connecticut 
— the Farmers, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Mechanics, must be 
delighted as well as instructed,by 
ihe two addresses which we have 



furnished them fi-om the pen of Mr. 
Webster, and froih the ." Ameri- 
can Society."] Ed. 

** Siacethe American revolution, money 
has lost nearly half its former TaJue. In 
the ordinary intercourse of oar citizens 
with each other, this evil is less sensibly 
felt ; for the jprices of provisions and labour 
have advanced nearly in the same propor- 
tion. When the farmer gives to the la- 
bourer a bushel of rye for a day's work, 
it n^akes no diil^rence to the parties, 
whetiier the nominal value of the rye and 
the labour is fifty cents or a dollar — the 
real value is the same in both cases. The 
advance of price, is no evidence of an ad- 
vance in value ; and if rye were to rise to 
ten dollars a bushel, and labour to ten doK 
lars a day, the relative condition of the 
farmer and the labourer would be the same 
— ^neither party would gain or loose by HbR 
advance. But the case is different with the 
exporting merchant and manufacturer, who 
send their produce oc wares to countries 
ih which silver and gold have not suffered 
a depreciation. The merchant gi^es more, 
than he formerly did, for the produce of 
this country, but he obtains no higher pri< 
ces for it abroad. The manufacturer pays 
a higher price for labour and provisions at 
home, but his wares bring lio higher prices 
in foreigfa markets. In this case, the de- 
preciation of money in our country, is a 
clear deduction from the profits of our com- 
merce. So in regard to articles manufac- 
tured for home consumption ; the manu- 
facturer can make no profit, unless he caa 
afford his wares, at as low prices as those 
of imported wares of a like kind — and this 
cannot always be done, on account of the 
high prices of labour and provisons in 
this country. 

The principal source of this evil is to be 
sought in the number of our banking insti- 
tutions, and the amount of notes which 
they issue. In the history of coramercei 
pemaps no parallel instance can be found, 
of such unceasing demands for the privilege 
of banking, and of such improvident com- 
piiaiicefi with these demands, without, any 
regard to the pernicious effects of an uo" 
due air^mentation of the circulating medi- 
um, as have been witnessed in the United 
States. Upon an application for a new 
bankiag oorponitioEL, the only queation 
with legislatures seems to be, whether it 
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^iU accommodate the petitioners. The J try. In almost eTerv branch of bu^ioesi*, 
finr more important questions, whether the { there is ample room lor improvement, ami 



mooejT in circulation is not sufficient for 
the purposes of trade, and whether an aug- 
mentation will not depreciate its value, 
and thus afi^ct existing contracts, as well 
as the trade and manufactures of the conn- 
trj, appear not to occupy a moment^s at- 
tention. The injuries resulting from this 
inattention to political economy, are far 
more extensive than a superficial view of 
the subject would lead men to suppose. A 
salary settled on a clergyman thirty or 
forty years ago, and then probably no 
more than sufficient to maintain his family, 
will now purchase little more than half 
of the commodities, and especially of our 
home productions, which it would at the 
time of the contract. The property of a 
widow or an orphan vested in stock, thirty 
years ago, has already lostnearlv one half 
Its value. Innumerable losses of this, and 
of similar kinds, always result from a de- 
preciation of the current money of a coun- 
try. Men are apt to suppose that an in- 
crease of nominal value, is an increase of 
wealth ; which is odea a great mistake. 
The value of money or of estate, is deter- 
mined only by what it wilt purchase. If 
£ve thousand dollars, forty years ago, 
would purchase as much labour, and as 
many o-f the necessary goods and provivons 
of life, as ten thousand dollars will now, 
then the farm which was estimated at five 
thousand dollars forty years ago, was 
worth as much as the farm now estimated 
at ten thousand. The owner of the for^ 
mer was as rich, as the owner of the lat- 
ter. The increased price of lands, within 
the period mentioned, is owing to two cau- 
ses ; real improvements in agriculture, 
and a depreciation of money. That part 
of the value which proceeds from im- 
provements, is an increase of rtal wealth 
— that which proceeds from depreciation 
of money, is merely nomtnoi. 

The present depreciated state of our 
currency, is one of the greatest political 
evils now experienced in the United States ; 
an evil which can be corrected only by 
more just and enlarged views of the 
operations of money, than the councils of 
the seve'ral states appear at present to 
possess. 

But without entering into discussions 
which pertain to legislation, let individu- 
als and associations of men, employ tlieir 
time and faculties, in devising and execu- 
ting plans of improvement, in directing 
and invigorating industry, and augment- 
ior the wealth and resources of the coun- 
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those are the real benefactors of the com- 
munity, who direct their time, and means, 
to multiply the sources of public prosperi- 
ty- 

But let it not be imagined that valua- 
ble improvements can be eflected in a mo- 
ment, or without encountering serious ob- 
stacles. Those who know the immense 
power of habit, in governing the conduct 
of the great mass of mankind, will pre* 
pare themselves to contend with numerous 
discouragements. Men are not easily con- 
vinced of the errors of their practice ; anti 
when convinced, they will not always sur- 
render their wills to their conviction. Add 
to this, that sloth, negligence, and inat* 
tentlon, often render the progress of im- 
provement extremely slow. The potatoe, 
a native of America, was first cultivated 
in Europe. Nearly a century end a half 
had elapsed, after its discovery, before it 
was introduced into New-Bngland, and 
probably men are still living who never 
saw it, m their youth. The late Count 
Rumford was the first to introduce it into 
Bavaria, and to this day it Is not univer. 
sally cultivated in Europe. Yet beyond a 
question, this esculent root is one of the 
most profitable and useful artkles whkb 
the farmer can raise ; particularly neces- 
sary to the peasantrr of Europe ; and one 
of tbe best temporal blessings which man 
has received from his Maker. 

This is a single instance, selected from 
a multitude which might be mentioned| of 
the disposition of men to rest satisfied witli 
their present practice and attainments, 
and of the reluctance with which they 
meet every attempt to introduce a change, 
even for the better. Nor is this disposi- 
tion confined to unlettered people ; it is 
often found in men of erudition and science, 
and serves to continue, from age to ag^) 
the most palpable errors in opinions anii 
practice. 

But the slow progress of improvement 
and the difficulties that attend it, are no 
good reason why it should not be attempt'' 
ed. The rational powers of men^ are ta- 
lents entrusted to them by their Creator, 
for the purpose of use and improvement — 
and we ace not authorized to keep them 
in a napkin. Tn regard to improvements 
in agriculture and the arts, we are to con- 
rider that private interest willo|)erate as 
a sthnalus to efforts, and that welT-directed 
and persevering efforts will ttltimately be 
crowned with succes«. 

Ill reviewinc^ thf: historv pf the human 
29 - • . 
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race, it is melaocfaolj to observe how large \ 
a portion of men have dev/oted their talents 
and their property- to illegitimate purpo- 
ses. My friends, what have bc^n the 
principal objects of pursuit, among men of 
wealth and distinction, in every nation and 
in every period of tlie world ? In the rude 
ages of society, tribes of men have almost 
always been making war upon each other, 
for dominion and plunder. Disdaining the 
coltivation of the earth as an . employ- 
ment fit only for women and slaves, they 
have considered that glory was to be ac- 
qnred only in the field of battle, and pro- 
perty to be sought in depredations on their 
neighbours. And whatever modifications 
pay h^e been introduced into the modes 
•f war&ie, by refinement and the union 
of men in kingdoms and empires, war stiU 
wears its savage character. It almost al- 
ways springs from savage principles, the 
love of power or glory, and the love ofplon- 
der-^And what a lars[e proportion of the 
population of every kmgdom and stale, is 
cODstantly employed in manufacturing and 
using instruments of destruction ! What 
an enormous amount of moDey is annually 
appropriated to parrbase arms and provi- 
sion, and to hire men to destroy lives 
and property — to slaughter, impoverish, 
aobdue or enslave those who are brethren 
of the same family ! Tes, men, rational 
beings, the ofispnng of a common father, 
possessed of the same powers and rights, 
entitled to the same privileges and bles- 
sings, capable of the same enjoyoBeots, 
and destined to the same end ; are often 
exerting their utmost powers, and wasting 
their substance, to inflict misery on their 
own vpecies ! Is this the business assigned 
to man by his Creator f 

And what is the state of civil society, 
in peace^ and among noen not personally 
engaged in the work of havoc and desola- 
tion } Is not the pursuit of pleasure, pow- 
er, and distinction the principal employ- 
ment ? And when men have acquired rich- 
es, wrung perhaps from the toils and op- 
pression of their fellow men, and are able 
to riot in luxury, and 

^ Roll the thundering chariot o^er the 
ground,'' 

to what purposes has their wealth been ap- 
plied ? How large a portion of it has been 
squandered on the most contemptible 
sports, and the. most degrading vices ! See 
a prince, a nobleman, a gentleman, for 
none but gentlemen are entitled to the 
privilege ^See him mounted on his steed, 
with a pack of hounds, leaping ditches, 
and hedges, and five-barred gates, in pur- 



suit of a stag or a bare ! Yes, a man, a ra- 
tional being, and a compaiiy of dogs, cha- 
sing a little timorous, helpless animal ! 
The hungry saVage must seek bis food 
among the wild beasts ; but what sort of 
sport is this for a civilized man ? 

Go to the cock-pit, and see gentlemen 
of education and property, spending their 
time and money, in the very rational ea<- 
tertaiiunent of seeing one fowl spur and 
tear to pieces another. Is this the business 
of man } 

Go to the race-ground, and behold 
whole counties collated to see which of 
two horses can run a few feet or a few in- 
ches further than the other in a given time, 
and note the sums of money laid upon the 
issue of the mighty contest I Is this the 
business of man, and the proper use of 
money ? 

Goto the circus, and behold an immenae 
concourse of rational beings, assembled, 
to see a man ride round in a circle, stand- 
ing on two horses, or standing on one leg, 
ix leaping upon a horse at full speed ! Is 
this the business of man ? 

Go to the gaming table ;. behold a cir« 
cle of gentlemen, and of ladies too, in- 
tensely employed, for hours together, to 
win money from each other, by dexterity 
or by fraud — or see the b<dd adventurer, 
stake his fortune and the subsistence of his 
family, on the cast of a di^or a stroke 
of a mace 1 Is this the proper employment 
of rational beings, and the legitimate use 
of money ? 

Then go to the theatre, and witness the 
proud distiaction.of a player«"^tbe bursts 
of applause bestowed on the man who 
can most exactly dress, and speak, and 
act, and laugh, and strut, like the person 
he represents — who can best mimic a 
prince, a fop, or a clown ! Is this the 
proper eipployment of man ? 

To complete a view of human folly, fo 
to a bull-baiting — yes, a > bull-baiting, in 
a civilized, a Christian country ! and what 
is the entertainment, and who the specta- 
tors ? Why, princes and nobks, gentlemen 
and ladies, assembled by thousands, to see 
a rational being tease and fight a bi^ll ! 

What sort of employments are these for 
intellectual beings ? What is the loss of 
time- and the expense of money, in these 
diversions ? Sufficient perhaps, every year 
to convert a wilderness into a garden, or 
to Christianize a whole empire of pagans ! 

My friends, men have wandered from 
the path of their duty — ^they have aban- 
doned the employment assigned to thefQ 
by their Maker. Let men of wealth and 
distinction resume their proper employ- 
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meot, and instead of leaving the cultiva- 
tion of the earth to peasants, ami slaves, 
let them devote their time, and their capi- 
tal to agriculture ; let them enrich their 
country by th^r improvements, and dig- 
nify the occupation by their influence and 
example. 

The proper business of man is to enlani^e 
the powers of his mind bv knowledge, and 
refine it by the culture of moral habits ; to 
increase the means of subsistence and com- 
fort ; to supply the wonts and alleviate the 



distresses of his brethren ; to cherish the 
virtues and restrain the vices of society ; 
\ to multiply the rational enjoyments of life ; 
! to diffuse the meant of education, and the 
; blessings of reli^on ; and to extend his 
benevolence and charities to the whole hu- 
man family. In a word, the duty, the 
whole business, of man, is, to yield , obe- 
dience, to bis Maker; and just in propor- 
tion to that obedience, will be the private 
happiness, and the public prosperity of a 
nation. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 

June 15ihj 1819.— Paper VI. 

He that getteth riches, and not by rights shall leave them in the midst of his days,. 

and at his end, shall be a fool.'* 



IT is the privilege of a peri- 
odical writer, not only " to catch 
the manners living as they rise,"** 
but to select his motto where he 
chooses. The subject of my siscth 
Paper, was suggested by reading 
a portion of sacred writ, and my 
text 18 the language of an inspired 
penman. 

The sentiment is introduced by 
a figure, as is very common with 
the charming, and we may say, 
captivating writers of the East. 
He compares the man who " get- 
teth riches, and not by right,'' to 
a "partridge whosctteth upon her 
eggs and hatcheth them not ;'' 



and although the position laid 
down, may admit of some excep- 
tions, they rather go to confirm 
than to destroy the truth of it. 
Riches, in the common accepta. 
tion of the term, is understood to 
mean a superabundance of tem- 
poral possessions. When they 

happen to fall into the hands of 
a good and benevolent man, by 
fair and honourable means, it not 
only augments his happiness, Tbul 
it enables him, to diffuse it amongst 
his neighbours. The tears of pun- 
gent sorrow are wiped away by 
his benevolent hand, and the eyes 
that refused them from excess of 
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grief, are made to swim in tears 
of joy. The maDuer of bestow, 
idg his numerous favours, enhan* 
ces the value of them. Shrinking 
from that ostentation which indu- 
ces many to pour out their wealth 
in public donationsj that their 
names may be blazoned abroad 

• 

h\ public prints y he seeks out the 
secfet recesses of human misery ; 
and the children of wretchedness 
and sorrow, are relieved by him, 
without knowing from what boun- 
tiful hand the relief came. Truly 
such benevolence is " twice hits- 
sedr^it blesseth him who gives and 
him who rcceire^." I can al- 
most see the spirit of Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, the Howard of 
Connecticut, descend, and claim 
this imperfectly drawn character 
as his own. I can almost hear 
hundreds of voices in unison, "ri- 
sing up and calling him bhssed.^^ 

I can hardly repress my vexa- 
tion at the capricious whims of 
fortiyie, that she does not always 
bestow her favours upon such 
men — nor can I find language suf- 
ficiently indignant to describe the 
host of avaricious misers, who 
compose the reverse of this cha- 
racter. 

Although in Connecticut, there 
IS a more equal distribution of pro" 
perty than in many portions of the 
world, that happy mediocrity 



which once existed is almost de- 
stroyed ; and its destruction has 
been effected by the grasping 
and grinding hands of those wbo 
" getteth riches and not by rights 
The sordid miser, has always in 
his neighbourhood many whose 
losses, sickness, and misfortunes 
render them unable to retain the 
little property out of which a com- 
petence might be produced. He 
has others, who with a laudable 
view to advance their estates 
have contracted debts* With the 
fawning, hypocrisy of a Shy lock, 
the " money changers'' pretend 
to advance the helping hand of 
friendship ; and, in the artless, 
ness of honest worth it is accept- 
ed. From that moment commen- 
ces the slavery of many of our wor- 
thy and industrious farmers, mer 
chants, manufacturers, and me- 
chanics, in the middling and hum- 
bler walks of life. Heis compelled 
not only to mortgage his whole es- 
tate, but he is'put under bonds for 
his " good behaviour" — that is, to 
bow submissively to all the wish- 
es of his Jewish creditor. The 
vicissitudes of this changing world 
often render them unable to meet 
the demands against them. But 
at the very period, when a little 
forbearance Would enable them 
to rise above the army of calami, 
ties that have assailed them, their 
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^^ destructum cometh vpwt them 
like an armed man»^^ The man 
who ^'gttieth riches and not by 
right j'^^ with his adamantine hearts 
places himself at the head of a 
procession of sherifis and con- 
stables, and advances to the habi. 
tation of the debtor. The fumi- 
tare of the young and interost- 
iog wife, the gift of an indulgent 
parent, is forced from their apart- 
ments. The cow and the swine 
are often surrendered to save some 
article of less value. 

In a short time the man who 
^^getteth riches j'^^ has the tittle well 
cultivated farm, and the neat and 
commodious habitation, attached 
to his already over-grown estate 
at half its value — the personal 
property of the forn^r proprietor 
is sacrificed under^he hammer 
of the sheriff— and to complete 
the scene of depredation and 
sorrow, the husband is torn from 
the arms of his weeping wife and 
beseeching children— immured in 
a dungeon — and may there be kept 
as long as the means of his re- 
lentless creditor, enables him to 
expel him from his home, his 
friends, and the scenes of his 
former industry, usefulness and 
happiness. 

This is no coloured scene-^it 



not by right, '^^ if it is not true. 
With a Jesuitical cant, he will tell 
you, that he has bestowed some 
of these " riches^^ in 'charitable 
and pious uses. 

" Impious purity, and pure im- 
piety !}" What ! are the benevo- 
lent principles of charity, and the 

sublime doctrines of Christianity? 
to be supported by departing from 
the plain dictates of the one, and vio 
lating the perfect principles of the 
other ? Charity not only '^ covers 
a multitude ofsins,^^ but it soothes 
the sorrows of the sorrowing. 
Christianity not only commands 
us '' To do as toe would be done Ay'^ 
upon an exchange of circumstan- 
ces, but it also enjoins upon men, 
(^ To love their neighbours as 
themsehes.^^ 

And now, ye, who ^'getteth 
riches J and not by right j"^^ let me 
ask you, if you wonder why you 
should often '^ leave them in the 
midst of your daysV^ It is not 

for me to trace the judgments ff 
heaven. 

^' Let Dot this weak and erring hand 
Presune thy bolts to throw, 
Nor deal damnation round the laud 
Ob each I judge ihj foe.*^ 

But to me, it appears like just 
retribution treading upon the 
heels of outrageous transgression. 
The last and most dreadful de- 
nunciation against him '' who 



is plain, unvarnished truth. Ask getteth riches, and not by rights" 

the man " who getteth riches, ondl j^ that, " at his end he shall be a 
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fooP' The life that began and 
wa3 spent in extortion and oppres- 
sion, is to end in folly and idi- 
ocy ! Let then the wise decree be 
executed. Let then, " riches" 
which were acquired ^' not by 
right,'^ be scattered by the four 



winds of heaven, in the '' midst 
of the days" of the miser ,• and 
when he shall have become " a 
fool" by his own cruelty, let the 
'* slow unmoving Jinger ofscorn?^ 
be perpetually pointed at him. 

P. 
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<* Oh ! come, and tet tis worship.'' 



My motto is selected from a 
Portuguese Hymn* It has the so- 
lemn simpUcity of a Scots Peasant^ 
fto admirably deBcribed by Burnsj 
in his ^^Coitager^s Saturday n^JU." 

There dtre feelings of devotion j 
as well as those of joy and hilari* 
tj^ which set the powers of </«- 
icrip/ton at absolute defiance. We 
rcmetifAer the impressions made 
upon us, at the time, but it is in 
vain to revive them in our own 
bosoms, or to make others feel as 
we fdt when we enjoyed them. 

This remark is made from call- 
ing to recollection an " Evening 
Meeting," conducted by one of 
the most shining lights upon the 
walls of Zion, the late Doctor 
Nathan Strong, of Hartford. To 
those who never saw this emi. 
nent divine officiate upon these 
occasions, no adequate concep- 



tion of their solemnity, can be 
communicated by language. De- 
scription lags behind reality, and 
its powers are feebleness itself. 

The reader must imagine a ca- 
pacious hall, crowded witha silent 
motionless, and thoughtful assem- 
bly of both s-^^is— Upon the walls, 
at proper dijgtances, are suspend- 
ed lamps trimmed and burning* 
The messenger of divine truth en- 
ters the roona, tottering under the 
debility of years, disease, and ap- 
proaching death. Every eye in 
the assembly is fixed upon him* 
He ascends a platform, a little ele- 
vated above the level of the floor, 
upon which is erected a small' 
plain desk. Supporting his tremb- 
ling frame upon it, he reads an 
hymn appropriate to the subject 
of his evening address. While the 
audience are singing it, he seems 
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to be wholly sublimated ; and 
looks as if he heard, in anticipa- 
tion, the music of the choirs 
above. With a solemnity, pecu- 
liarly his own, he arises and pours 
out the effusions of his devotional 
goul, to heaven in prayer. The 



mortal soul seems to have flown to 
heaven. He portrays the life of 
the wicked man, and brings him 
to the bed of death. He describes 
his agony, at the near prospect of 
meeting a judge, from whose de- 
cision there is no appeal. 



conaMgation are again called up-. H% makes the sinner tremble. 



and ask " What he shall do to be 
saved.^^ He leads him through a 
life of transgression and guilt, and 
brings him to the ))ed of death? 
rendered doubly agonizing by the 
torturing stings of conscience, 
and the fear of heaven's wrath. 
He describes his parting pang, 
and dismisses him into the hand 
of -divine justice. 

He then changes the subject, 
and his appearance seems to 
change with it. The countenance, 
'which a few minutes before was 
enveloped in " shadotosj cloitds, 
and darkness,'*^ seems to be illu- 
minated with a light from heaven. 
He describes the life of the 
" righteous'' as tranquil, ser^pe, 
and happy. He brings hirA to the 
bed of death, and makes the an- 
gel of mercy hover over him. He 
describes his departure from this 
" vale of tears," as the com- 
mencement of an eternity of hap- 
piness. He concludes his address, 
by entreating a merciful Creator, 
" to guide us through the gloomy 
valley of the shadozo of death — ^ 



on to iing a ^'Song ofZion.^^ While 
this is performing, he is pondering 
upon some great subject of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, or Christian Mo- 
rality • When the song of praise 
is ended, he arises — and, opening 
the Bible, with a reverential awe, 
which evinces his veneration for 
the word which came from heaven, 
he reads with a tremulous voice,— 
" Let me live the life of. the right- 
eousj that my last end may be like 
ftis." The lights around the desk 
are then extinguished ; and, as if 
his lips were touched with a spark 
from off the altar, he addresses the 
assembly. Gathering strength, 
for his debilitated body, by the 
aspirations of ^is pious soul, he 
addresses his audience like a mes. 
senger descended from heaven to 
teach men. He describes the life 
of the wicked, and the life of the 
righteous. His manner and his 
language, were Felix present, 
would make Felix tremble, and 
" almost persuade him to be a 
Christian." Although his mortal 
partis before his audience'^, hisim- 
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that hii power on one hand, and 
his grace on the other, would con- 
duct us to the regions of everlasting 
felicity.^^ 

Exhausted by mental exertion, 
he settles into his seat, and the 
congregation again sing ^^ a song 
ofpraise^^ and a Daxology, Hun- 
dreds of voices, in unison, pour 
forth the feelings of malting hearts 
** To Father, Son, and Holy- 
Ghost !P'^ This devout man, with 
eyes cast up to heaven, whither his 
soul seems to have been trans* 
ported, dismisses the assembly, 
and retires to his abode, admiring 
his Maker, and admired by men. 

W. 



SELECTED. 

[The following, from the pen 
of a ** Southern Man,'' will not 
*' inaptly apply^^ to some of the 
good people of Connecticut. The 
little purse-proud, and ' brain- 
empty fellows of our state, deserve 
lashing for their pomposity, as 
well as those in " The District of 
Colimbia.^^] Ed. 

It has been for some years re- 
marked, that the manners of the 
people of the United States, are 
becoming in a degree mortifying 
to good and delicate minds, lofty 
-and imperious. That a people 
in our condition, should be luxu- 
rious, is natural, and indeed al- 
most unavoidable, since so long 
as we retain our liberty unimpair- 



ed, no sumptuary laws could be 
prescribed, to set bounds to our 
vanity, or to limit the external 
display of our pride, and since 
nothing can present the majority 
of individuals from becoming com- 
paratively rich, and opulence sel- 
dom fails to encourage sensuality, 
and stimulate to excessive eejoy- 
jnent. To preach to a Milthy 
people against an over in4ij|||ence 
of appetite for the good things of 
life, would be as fruitless as to 
preach a restraint upon the anf- 
mal appetites, of the grossest 
kinds of quadrupeds : — but might 
it not reasonably be hoped that 
our rich folks, or the fools who^ 
in order falsely to pass for rich^ 
expose themselves to real poverty, 
would contentthemselves with the 
gratification of those sensiial pas- 
sions in which they can indulge, 
without trespassing on the feelings 
of their fellows, and fill, fatten, 
and luxuriate to satiety, without 
making it a part of their enjoy- 
ment, (as the greater part of those 
who. are able, systematically do,) 
to mortify those about them with 
affectation, arrogance, and super- 
cilious pride, it is related of a 
person, who by hard industry in 
some of the lowest walks of life, 
and by penuriousness still harder, 
had amassed what was called in 
his country, a pretty penny of 
money, at)d had returned to his 
native town in Scotland, to play 
the great man for the rest of his 
life : that being in the course of 
events, raised to the office of Pro- 
vost, he was puffed with self con- 
sequence, on the strength of his 
new dignity, - to such an excess, 
that he. sometimes indulged in that 
worst of all arrogance, the occa- 
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sional affectation of humility ; he 
wdald shew the world, that he 
was not so great a person as they 
imagined ; and one day, on be- 
ing approached, bonnet in hand, 
by an old intimate of his poorer 
days, graciously condescended to 
say to him, ^^ put on your hat Do- 
nald ! nay put on your hat — lam 
still but a maw." This contempti- 
ble display of arrogance, it is 
which makes the great distinction 
in England, between the new 
made London grub, and the dig- 
nified country gentleman — the 
saucy Nabob, and the simple un- 
afiected proprietor of old family 
acres : and this it is, which after 
being exposed to derision and 
abhorrence, with its innumerable 
airs, and baboon tricks, in come- 
dies, farces, and novels, is taken 
up by distant apes, and mimicked 
as if it were really any part of 
the distinguishingcharacteristic of 
people of real rank and fashion. 
Man is by nature, sociable and 
friendly to man ; and where no 
opposition of interests exists, 
rarely harbours any malice or hos- 
tile disposition to his fellow crea- 
tures ; but the detestable spirit 
of that most detestable of all 
things, a monied aristocracy, rai- 
ses a barrier more impassible than 
malice or envy themselves could 
erect, between the new made rich 
and the humble, and seems to have 
impressed the dollar-holders, with 
an opinion, that they are, by the 
mere virtue of their money, trans- 
lated into another and superiour 
species of beings ; or to borrow 
the idea of the Scotch Provost, 
above named, that they are no 
longer men. This pestilence of 
the heart, rages in the District of 
Vol. I. 2t 



Columbia, as badly, I had almost 
said worse, than in the city of 
London — and a man, with not 
thousandth part of the skill of La- 
vater, may distinguish this sort 
of fellows, as they walk the streets, 
by their supercilious, disdainful 
mien, as if they questioned the 
rights of their humbler fellow-ci- 
tizens to breathe the same at- 
mosphere with them. Sometimes 
one meets a man so stately in his 
deportment, that if it were not for 
an incurable vulgarity in his 
aspect, he might pass upon stran- 
gers for the leader of victorious 
armies, or the govemour of states 
or nations ; and those who know 
the real character of the man, are 
only relieved from anihilation, by 
the sense that his pompous air con- 
ceals a mean spirit, and that his 
solemn, supercilious countenance 
is but assumed, as a veil for his ig- 
norance and insignificance. 

Such are the vast numbers of 
those colossal minions of usury 
apd avarice, who strut about our 
streets as if they would 

" Bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colo^sas ; and we, pettj men 
Walk under their huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves.'' 

a loop hole to pass by them, with- 
out being crushed against the wall, 
or jostled into the kenneL 

Another assumes, perhaps, a 
reserved and distant air, lest I 
should claim him as an acquaint- 
ance ; for perhaps there is no part 
of the world— no', not that head 
quart.er of nurse-proud vani- 
ty, Bath, in Old England itself, 
where the Tepino-phobia, or dread 
of low acquaintance, rages more 
furiously than among the cash 
dealer? of this cormtrv of otirs. 
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i^otber man, with eyes fixed, 
looks straight iorward, and though 
our skirts touch as we pass, seems 
unconscious that any one is near 
him, or at least, any worth his no- 
tice. A third affects to be near 
sighted, and though we have met 
perhaps, and even conversed on 
several occasions; he has not the 
honour to recollect me or my 
name. All ftesc are different 
stratagems of pride and self im- 
portance, which though not redu- 
cible to the precise rules of quar- 
relling, like '^ the lie direct,'^^ for 
.which we can call a man to ac- 
count, yet may, and ought to be 
resented, if the offender were not 
rescued from resentment, by his 
utter contemptibiHty and insigni- 
ficance." 



TFIE LAUGHING AND WEEPING 
PHILOSOPHER. 

[The following Dialogue is from 
the pen of Fenelon, Archbishop 
of Cambray, and what adds a 
higher claim to admiration, he 
was a good scholar, and a benevo. 
lent man. Many of our readers 
will recollect an humourous poem, 
tracing the " Origin of Philoso* 
pht/y'*^ to " the juice of the vine." 
The writer thus describes Dejuo- 

CRITUS — 

Democritus ever yrnA glad^ 

To tipple, — and cherish his soul, 
He would lai^h like a man who w^s mad, 

When over a jolly full bowl. 
While bis cellar with wioe was well stored, 

The liquor lieM merrily qimff ; 
And when he was blue as a lord, 

At those who were sober — ke^d laugh. 



In the following extravagai^ly 
humourous style, he shows the 
reason why Her aclitus was sup- 
posed to weep over the follies of 
his fellow creatures. 

Heraclitus would never deny 

A bttmper to 'cherisb his heart ; 
But when he w^s fuddled would etyy 

Because he had emptied his quart. 
Yet some were such fools as to think, 

H^ wept for man^s folly and vice, 
It was only his custom to tfWnfc, 

'Till the liquor gushM out of his eyei. 

£d< 

DEMOCRITUS and HERACLITUS.. 

Democritus. I find it impossible 
to reconcile myself to a melan- 
choly philosophy. 

Heraclitus. And I am equally 
unable to approve of that vain phi- 
losophy, which teaches men to 
despise and ridicule one another. 
To a wise and feeling mind, 
the world appears in a wretched 
and painful light. 

Dem. Thou art too much af- 
fected with the state of things : 
and this is a source of miseiy to 
thee. 

Her. And I think thou art to 
little moved by it. Thy mirth and 
ridicule bespeak the buffoon, 
rather than the philosopher. 
Does it not excite thy compas- 
sion, to see mankind so frail, blind, 
so far departed from the rules of 
virtue ? 

Dem. I am excited to laughter, 
when I see so much impertinence 
and folly. 

Her. And yet, after all, they, 
who are the objects of thy ridi- 
cule, include, not only mankind 
in general, but the persons with 
whom thou livest, tfiy friends, thy 
family, nay, even thyself. 
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JDem. I care very little for all 
the silij per80Q9 I meet with : 
and think I am justifiable in di- 
verting myself with their folly. 

Her* If they are weak and fool- 
ish, it marks neither wisdom nor 
humanity, to insult rather than 
pity them. But is it certain, that 
thou art not as extravagant as 
they are ? 

j^em. I presume that I am not ; 
since, in €very point, my senti- 
ment! are the very reverse of 
theirs. 

Her. There are fbllies of dif- 
ferent kinds. By constantly amu- 
sing thyself with the errors and 
misconduct of others, thou may- 
est render thyself equally ridicu- 
lous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to 
indulge such sentiments ; and to 
wee*!) over me too, if thou hast 
any tears to spare. For my part, 
I cannot refrain from pleasing 
myself with the levities and ill 
conduct of the world about me. 
Are not all men foolish or irregu- 
lar in their lives ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too 
much reason to believe, they are 
so : and on this ground I pity and 
deplore their condition. We 
agree in this point, that men do 
not conduct themselves accord- 
ing to reasonable and just prin- 
ciples; but l,who do not suffer my- 
self to act as they do, must yet re- 
gard the dictates of my under- 
standing and feelings, which com- 
pel me to love them ; and that 
love fills me with compassion for 
their mistakes and irregularities. 
Canst thou condemn me for pity- 
ing my own species, my breth- 
ren, persons born in the same 
condition of life, and destined to 



the same hopes and privilege ? 
If thou shouldest enter a hospital, 
where sick and wounded persons 
reside, would their wounds and 
distresses excite thy mirth ? and 
yet, the evils of the body bear no 
comparison with those of the 
mind. Thou wouldest certainly 
blush at thy t)arbarity, if thou 
hadst been so unfeeling as to 
laugh at or despise a miserable 
being who had lost one of his legs[; 
and yet thou art so destitute of hu- 
manity, as to ridicule those, who 
appear to be deprived of the no- 
ble powers of the understandings 
by the little regard which they 
pay to its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg 
is to be pitied, because (he loss ii 
not to be imputed to himself; but ^ 
he who rejects the dictates of rea- 
son and conscience, voluntarily 
depriveshimsclf of their aid. The 
loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah ! so much the more 
is he to be pitied ! a furious mani- 
ac, who should pluck out his 
own eyes, would deserve more 
compassion than an , ordinary 
blind man. 

Dem. Come, let us accom- 
modate the busines!i. There is 
something to be said on each side 
of the question. There is every 
where reason for laughing, and 
reason for weeping. The world 
is ridiculous, and I laugh at it ^ 
it is deplorable, and thou lament- 
est over it. Every person views 
it in his own way, and according 
to his own temper. One point is 
unqestionable, that mankind are 
preposterous ; to think right, and 
to act well, we must think and 
act differently from them. To 
submit to the authority, and 
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follow the example of the greater 
part of raen, would render us 
foolish and miserable. 

flier. All this is, indeed, true ; 
but then thou hast no real love or 
feeling for thy species. The ca- 
lamities of mankind excite thy 
mirth, and this proves that thou 
hast no regard for men, nor any 
true respect for the vi^ues which 
they have unhappily abandoned. 



[RoBBms,upon his return from 
slavery among the Wandering 
Arabs, upon the dismal desert of 
Zahara, gave the following de- 
scription of iSzVIt/i/ip^Aam, the great 
bandit; .who, with six hundred 
armed and mounted Arabs, bids 
defiance to any power that can 
be brought against him. He, 
hangs with his clan, upon the 
borders of the Atlas mountains 
— ^spreads terror amongst the 
wretched, famishing dcscendents 
of Ishmacl^ from whom he often 
captures their slaves, and, what 
is more important to them, their 
camels, tents, and blankets. The 
Emperor of Morocco, has often 
attempted to conquer him in vain. 
He bounds over the deserts, 
where a pursuing army cannot 
j ubsist, but where ho is at home^ 
The state of the Jews, for many 
centuries past, is often adduced 
as evidence of the truth of IH- 
vine prophecies ; but it certainly 
-atfor^snot more conclusive evi- 



dence tlian the situation of tbe 

Ishmaelites for four thousand 

years past.] Ed. 

^^Sidi Hesham^ in his person, is 
six feet high. He is an old mzn, 
with a very full white beard hang- 
ing low on the breast. His haick 
and turban were of the finest tex- 
ture of that country. His fine 
blue broad-cloth cloak was trim- 
med quite round with red silk. 
His morocco boot-legs reached 
from his knees, ^nd were made 
fast to his Moorish slippens, over 
which were buckled large silver 
spurs. His belts were broad, and 
of red morocco, crossing at the 
breast and at the back. Frono one 
was suspended hid immense pow- 
der-horn, almost covered with 
broad bands of shining brass; 
from the other hung his long 
burnished cutlass. Around his 
waist was wound his broad scar- 
let sash, confining his belts to his 
body. His long Moorish musket 
was decorated with silver hands 
from the lock to the ipuzzle. The 
breech v^as. of ivory, and that 
part of the stock composed of 
black wood, was filled with ivory 
stars curiously inlaid. His horse 
was an Arabian courser, of the 
highest blood, and a beautiful 
milk-white. His flowing mane 
separated in the middle, covering 
his neck upon each side. His 
foretop (confined by a broad 
forehead piece,) hanging down 
over his eyes, and almost con- 
cealing them. His long thick tail 
fell to the ground. He was ca- 
parisoned with a Moorish saddle, 
covered with red broadcloth. 
The stirrups covered half of the 
bottom of Hcsham's feet, "is 
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porbnanteau w^ striped with ers ; but we wish to be distinct- 
black, yellow, and red, and rich^ \y understood , as meaning the 



ly tasselled at each end. When 
mounted upon his courser, Sidi 
Hesham would excite admiration, 
mingled with terror. The ap- 
pearance of the principal Sidis 
is similar to that of Hesham. 
Their horses and muskets differ 
but little ; and take them and 
their clans together, perhaps the 
world hardly affords a more des- 
perate band." 

USEFUL INVENTIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 



benefit of the community. Ao4 
now, let me ask — if those who. 
need "/ron coatings f6r Steam-En- 
gines\ Mill-ironSy Stoves^ Jamhs^f 
and BackSf Grates^ and every kind 
of Job-W&irk vswUly required of 
cast iron^'^'* may not as well get 
them ^^ at home,'*^ as to be depen- 
dent upon, foreign cotmtnesj or 
distant states ? 

I admit that all manufactures 
must be as well executed at home 
diS abroad; or those made well at a 



HARTFORD AIR FURNACE. 

It is a subject of real congratu- 
lation to the Manufacturers of distance, will justly be preferred 



Connecticut, and to the people 
at large, through the state, that 
tliis very important establishment 
has commenced its operation 
with the most flattering prospects 
of success. It has been prosecu- 
ted, at great labour, and expense, 
thus far by the enterprising pro- 
prietors ; and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that if no other princi- 
ple than that of " State Pride,^^ 
will induce them to do it, our ci- 
tizens will extend their patron- 
age to this establishment. Messrs. 
Goodwin and Dodd, and Mr. 
Joseph B. Gilbert, of this city, 
have investedacoosiderable capi- 
talm this undertaking; and the 
experiment is like to prove a 
successful one. In -speaking of 
successful experiments, we do not 
barely mean the proft of the own- 



to those made badly at home. 
The following Notice, contains 
the declaration of the proprietors 
of this establishment ; and as me- 
chanics, of the first respectabili- 
ty, we have the most unbounded 
confidence in their language. 

Ed. 

HARTFORD AIR FURNACE. 

This establishment is now in 
complete operation ; where expe- 
rienced workmen and the necessa- 
ry means are employed, for ma- 
king patterns and executing Iron. 
Castings, for Steam Engines. 
Mill irons, manuf&cturing Machi- 
nery, Stoves, Jambs, and Backs, 
Grates and every kind of Job 
work, usually required of Cast 
Iron. 

Orders for work will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by application at 
the Furnace, to 

GOODWIN & DObt), or 
JOSEPH B. GILBERT. 
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There is scafcelj a manafacta- 
rer, of any article in Connecticut, 
but who is dependent, more or 
less upon the furnace* Steam-en- 
gines require its productions— Mil- 
lers cannot pursue their business 
without their castings — the wool- 
en manufacturer needs their aid — 
the cotton manufacturers are dead 
without their aid — Rooms cannot 
he warmed by Stoves, nor food 
cooked by them, unless We have 
furnaces. We might write a vo- 



lume upon the importance of the 
" Air Furnace," to the people 
of Connecticut — ^but our limit 
compel us to close this article by 
hoping that they will not forever 
" wander abroad,"*^ for what they 
may as well, procure at home ; 
and tbat Messrs* Go^odwin, Dobd, 
and Gilbert, may meet with the 
success that their laudable enter- 
prise entitles them to receive? 
from an intelligent people. 

Ed. 
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** COLUM BIAN MUSE, ADVAWCB AWP CLAIM THY RIGHT. ** 

ORIGINAL. 

[The following Elegy, is from the same genius who has furnished 
us with a number of poetical productions, over the signature of" G." 
That retiring modesty, which has hitherto induced him to conceal 
his name from the public ; and to avoid a solicited interview, we hope 
will not prevent him from exercising his genius in the shade ; nor 
refuse us the pleasure of offering them to the light.] Ed. 

FOR THE RURAL HAG;AZINS* 

ELEGY. 

Why should we lament the departure of those 
Who died in fight, in the height of their fame ; 
In a tempest of glory, their eyelids they close. 
And leave to their country their honours and name. 

Their country shall bless them, while time shall endure, 

Or memory honour the tombs of the brave ; 

For honour unsullied, and %lories that **♦*, f 

Like tj;ie " star spangled banner,'^^ triumphant shall wave. 

t Illegible. 



Polity. le? 

The. death of oblivion, can ne'er strike the fame, 
That is founded on virtue, or rooted in love ; 
When time sinks the nations, they will rise to reclaim, 
Their honours more pure in the kingdom above. 



FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 
To , 

The heart that so lone sighed so fondly for thee, 

Is flut'ring no longer, but tranquil and free ; 

I can gaze on the form, which I us'd to adore, 

With a careless indifference I ne'er felt before. 

Yes^ yes, to the soft, to the magical spell ' 

Of love, I have now bid a lasting farewell ; 

For never, alas ! can aixother excite, 

In my bosom' such sweet unaffected delight ; 

And passion has fled, and tranquil and free 

As the heart that so long sighed $o fondly for thee. 

Yet 1 cannot forget what soft joys 'twould impart. 

For still the remembrance is dear to my heart ; 

When at evening to walk my companion you've been, , 

Whilst the rays of bright Cynthia illumined the scene : 

And Oh ! if my hand you've unconsciously prest. 

It would fill with a pleasure extatic my breast* 

But now all the charms of the walk could withstand,. 

And insensate my heart to the p'ress of thy hand ; 

Thus passion has fled and quite tranquil and free 

Is the heart that so long sighed so fondly for thee* 

Yet long will it be ere I love one so true^ 

So ardent, so dearly, as once 1 loved you : 

When a word or a glance, my fond bosom could warm, 

E'en your faults I confess had the power to charm ; 

But the pleasing illusions shall never again 

In my bosom excite either pleasure or pain. 

Thus the love that for months, and for years was my theme. 

Has vanished, and faded, and fled like a dream ; 

Yes, passion has fled, and now tranquil and free 

Is the heart that so long sighed so fondly for thee. 

W. 
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[Upon a ^econc^ perusal, we have concluded to insert the follow- 
ing address " To a Coquette*^ — and, as the familiar phrase is-r." hi 
i^^for what it zoillfetch^^^ We hope the author of it will fetch us> 
or stnd us more productions of his muse.] Ed. 

FOR THE RURAL MAGAZINE. 

TO A COQUETTE. 

Remember Mira, now^s the day, 

To make your happiness secure, 
Before the charms of youth decay ; 

Which only can your joy ensure. 

A few more years will take away 

The roses and the lilies too. 
Your pallid lips, your locks grown gray. 

And cheerless eye will prove this true. 

Then who will own the power of charms 
That are as transient as the dew ; 

What heart will beat with soft alarms ? 
What^ye will fix its gaze on you ? 

Deserted and unnotic'd then, 

By those who now profess esteem ; 

You'l find that hope and joy have been 
With you, an unsubstantial dream« 

I^^ow wisely seize the fleeting hour, 
Secure the heart that beats with love^ 

Before your beauty's lost the power. 
Affection daily to improve. 

& 



SELECTED. 

PAPER, A POEM. 

SOME wit of old ; such wits of old there were, 
Whose hint show'd meaning, whose allusiohs, care„ 
By one brave stroke, to mark all human kind, 
Call'd clear blank paper every infant mind ; 
When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 
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The thought wan happy, pertineot, and true, 
Hethiaks a geaius might the plan pursue. 
I, (can jou pardon my presumption ?) I, 
No wit, no genius, yet lor once will try. 

Various the papers^ various wants produce. 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use. 
Men are as various : and, if right I scan, 
Each sort o{ paper represents some maji. 

Pray note the fop ; half powder and half lace ; 
Nice, as a hand-box, were his dwelling-place ; 
He's the gilt-paptr^ which apart you store, 
And lock from vulgar hands in the scrutoire. 

Mechanics, servants, formers, and so forth. 
Are copy -paper of inferiour worth ; 
Less prizM, more useful, for your desk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry need. 

The wretch, Whom avVice bids to pinch and spare. 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Js coarse brown-paper^ such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser's contrast who destroys 
Health, fame, and, fortune^ in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him ? Yes, throughout. 
He's a true sinking-paper^ past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought, 
Deems this side always right, and that stark naught ; 
He foams with censure ; with applause he raves, 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He'll want no type his weakness to proclaim. 
While such a thing ^sfools-cap has a name; 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel if you step awry, . ^ 

Who can't a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What^s he ? What ? Touch-paper to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ? 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find i 
They are the mere waste-paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She's fair white-paper^ an unsullied sheet ; 

Vol.1. ^, -22 
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On which the happy man, whom &te ordains* 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

One instance morej and only one I'll bring ; 
'Tis the great man who scorns a little thing ; 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxima are liis own. 
Formed on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True, genuine royal-paper is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds, most precious, purest, best. 
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SABBATH MORNING. 

Hail to the placid, venerable mora 

That slowly wakes while all the fields are still ; 
A pensive calm on every breeze is borne, 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill. 
And echo answers softer from the hill ; 

While softer sings the linnet from the thorn, 
The sky-lark warbles in a tone less shrill. 

Hail, light serene ! hail, holy sabbath mom ! 

The gales that lately sighed along the grove 
Hav/e hushed their downy wings in dead repose. 

The rooks float silent by in airy drove. 
The sun a mild but solemn lustre throws ; 

The clouds, that hovered slow, forget to move : 
Thus smiled the day when the first mprn arose. 



[Venus BXxA Cupidj (according to mythology,) were J very great 
characters in the estimation of the ancients ; and although we live 
in a Christian country, their influence, seems to be acknowledged, 
even here. Our swains and our nymphs talk of Venus and Cupid as 
^familiarly as they do of the Plough and the Cheese-tub. The fol- 
lowing Epigram shows that, although " The darts of Cupid,'^^ may 
sting many a sighing lover, the Httle urchin may be made to roar 
with pain, by the sting of a bee, as dolefully as many dispairing lov- 
ers.] Ed. 

As Cupid one day was about to repose. 
In a bow'r overspread with the leaves of the rose, 
He was stung by a bee, conceaPd from his view, 
Extracting its honey, and sipping the dew ; 






JUscdlany. 

It wounded bis finger, arid, roaring with pain, 

Poor Cupid most loudly was heard to complain ; 

Half on foot, half on wing, like lightning he flies 

To beautiful Venus with tears in his eyes : 

" Take, take me, dear mother, and succour my woe ; 

Pm kilPd, I am sure— 1 shall perish, 1 know : 

A thing that a bee, by the farmer is nam^d, 

A small winged serpent, my finger has maimM," 

She smilingly said, " If the sting of a bee 

Could give, my dear boy, so much torture to thee. 

How much do you think must they grieve and bewail, 

Whose breasts, little Cupid, thy arrows assail ?" 
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EULOGY ON THE MEMORY OF 
FRANKLIN. 

[We are amongst the ardent ad- 
mirers of the memory of Benjamin 
Franklin,, who may em|(hatically 
be denominated, ^^ The American 
Pkilosopker,^^ In our preceding co- 
lumns, we have furnished our rea- 
ders with one of the few Poems he 
wrote. The happy manner in which 
he makes *' each kind of Paper, 
represent some man," shews that, 
had he paid his addresses to t^e 
Muse^, they would not have been 
r^ected. But the mind and the 
body, that was engaged in drawing 
lightning from the clouds, and tear- 
ing the sceptre from the hands of 
tyrants, could hardly be confined to 
Poesy. The following Eulogy, was 
delivered in Paris, of which Doctor 
Franklin, while he resided there, 
was the idol. It has the striking 
beauties of French oratory ; and is 



a tribute worthy of the great man, 
who was the subject of it.] Ed. 

Extract from the Etilogy on Dr, Franklin^ 
pronounced by the Abbe Faucket^ in the 
Jiameofthe Commons of Paris^ 1790. 

A second creation has taken place ; (he 
elements of society begm to combine tt)- 
gether ; the moral universe is now seen 
issuing from chaos ; the genios of Liberty- 
is awakened, and springs up ; she sheds 
her divine light and creative powers upon 
the two hemispheres. A great nation, as- 
tonished at seeing herself free, stretches 
her arms from one extremity of the earth 
to the other, and embraces the first nation 
that became so : the foundations of a new 
city are created in the two worlds ; broth- 
er nations hasten to inhabit it. It is the 
city of mankind ! 

One of the first founders of this univer- 
sal city was the immortal FRAD^KLIN, 
the deliverer of America. The second foun- 
ders, who accelerated this ejreat work, 
madeit worthy of Europe. The legisla- 
tors of France have rendered the most 
I solemn homage to his memory. They 
have said, ^' A friend of humanity is dead ; 
mankind ought to be overwhelmed ' vtrith 
sorrow ! Nations have hitherto only worn 
mooroiag for kings ; let us assume it for 
a Man, and let tbMtears of Frenchmen 
mingle with those w Americans, in order 
to do honour to the memory of one of th« 
Fathers of Liberty I'* 
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The city of Paris, which once contain' j friendship) jjeneral charity, the ^mploj 
ed this philosopher within its walls, which 1 nient of one's time, the happiness atten- 



ivas intoxicated with the pleasure of hear- 
ing, admiring, and loving him ; of gather- 
ing from his lips the maxims of a moral 
legislator, and of imbibing from the ef- 
fusions of his heart a passion for (he public 
welfare, rivals Boston and Philadelphia, 
his two native cities, (for io one he was 
born as it were a man, and in the other a 
legislator,) in its profound attachment to 
his merit and his glory. 

It has commanded this funeral solemni- 
ty, in order to perpetuate the gratitude 
and the grief of this third country, which, 
by the courage and activity with which it 
has profited of his lessons, has shown it- 
self worthy of having him at once for an 
instructor and a model. 

In selecting me for the interpreter 
of its wishes, it has declared, that it 
is less to the talents of an orator, than to 
the patriotism of a citizen, the zeal of a 
preacher of liberty, and the sensibilily of 
a friend of men, that it bath confided this 
solemn function, tn this point of view, 
}. may speak with firm confidence ; for I 
have the public opinion, and the testimo- 
ny of my own conscience, to second my 
wishes, i'lfxte Bothingelse is wanting than 
freedom, and sensibility, for that species 
of eloquence which this eulogium requires, 
I am satisfied ; for I already possess them. 

My voice shall extend to France, to 
America, to posterity- I am now to do 
justice to a great man, the founder of 
transatlantic freedom ; I am to praise him 
in the name of tlie mother city of French 
liberty. 1 myself also am a man ; I am 
a freeman ; 1 possess the suffrages of my 
fellow-citizens ; this is enough ; my dis- 
course shall be immortal. 

The academies, the philosophical so- 
cieties, the learned associations which 
have done themselves honour by in- 
scribing the name of Franklin in their 
records, can best appreciate their debt 
due to hts genius, for having extend- 
ed the power of man over nature, and 
presented new and sublime ideas, in* a 
style simple as truth, and pure as light. 

It is not the naturalist and the philoso- 
pher, that the orators of the Commons of 
Paris ought to describe ; it is the man who 
hath accelerated the progress of social 
order ; it is the legislalor, who hath pre- 
pared the liberty of nations ! 

Franklin, in his periodical works, which 
had prodigious circulation on the conti- 
nent of America, laid the sacred founda- 
tions of social morality. He was no less 
inimitable in the developments of the same' 
morality, when applied to the duties of 



dant upon good works, the necessary com- 
bination of private with public welfare, 
the propriety and necessity of industry ; 
and to that happy state which puts ns at 
ease with society and with ourselves. The 
proverbs of " Old Henry," and " Poor 
Aicbard," are in the hands both of the 
learned and the ignorant ; they contain 
the most sublime morality, reduced to ' 
popular language and common compre- 
hension ; and form the catechism of hap- 
piness for all mankind. 

Franklin, was too great a moralist, and 
too well acquainted with hnman affairs, 
not to perceive that women were the ar- 
biters of manners. He strove to perfect 
theh* empire ; and accordingly engaged 
them to adorn the sceptre of virtue with 
their graces, it is in their power to ex- 
cite courage ; to overthrow vice, by means 
of their disdain ; to kindle civism, and 
to light up in every heart the holy love of 
our country. 

His daughter, whb was opuleot and 
honoured with the pu'blic esteein, helped 
to manufacture and to make np the cloth- 
ing for the army with her oMrn hands; 
and spread abroad a noble emulation 
among the female citizens, who became 
eager to assist by means of the needle, 
and the spindle, who were serving the 
state with their swords and their guns. 

With the charm ever nttendant upon 
true wisdom, aijd the grace ever flowing 
from true sentiment, this grave philoso- 
pher, knew how to converse with the 
other sex ; to inspire them with a taste 
for domestic occupations ; to hold out to 
them the prize attendant ii^on honour on- 
accompanied by reproach, and instil the 
dniy of cuHivating the first ^rec^ts of 
education, in order to teach them to their 
children; and thus to acquit the debt due 
to nature, and fulfil the -hope of socie^. 
It must be acknowledged, thpit, in ^bis' 
own country, he addressed faimself'Uo 
minds capable of comprehending them. 

Immortal females of America ! 1 will 
tell it to the daughters of France, and 
they only are fit to applaud you \ Yoa 
have attained the utmost of what your 
sex is capable ; you possess the beaaty, 
the simplicity, the manners at once natu- 
ral and pure ; the jirimitive graces of the 
golden age. It w$» among yon that li- 
berty was first tahave its origin. 'But the 
empire of freedom, which itf extended to 
France, is about to carry your manners 
along with it, and produce a revolution in 
morals as well as in politics. 

Already otir female citizens, (for the^* 
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h^ve lately become suQh) are not amy 
loDger occupied with those frivolous orna- 
ments, and vaio pleasutes, which were 
QOtbiag more than the amusemeata of sla- 
very ; they have awakened the love of li- 
berty in the bosoms ©f fathers, of brothers, 
and of husbands ; they have encouraged 
them to make tho most generous sacri- 
fices ; their delicate hands have removed 
the earth, drasrged it along and helped to 
elevate the imjcuense amphitheatre of the 
grand confederation. It is no longer the 
ioye of voluptuous softness, that attracts 
their regard; it is the sacred fire of pat- 
riotism. 

The laws whieh arie to reform educa- 
tion, and with it the national manners, are 
already prepared ; they will advahce, 
they will fortify the cause of liberty by 
means of their bappy ioflnence, and be* 
come the second saviours of their country ! 

Franklin did not omit any of the means 
of being useful to men, or serviceable to 
society. He spoke to all conditions, to 
both sexes, to every age. This amiable 
moralist desceaded, in his writings^ to the 
uLOst artless details ; to the most mgeou- 
ous familiarities ; to the first ideas of a ru- 
ral, a commercial, and a civil life ; to the 
dialogues of old men and children ; full 
at once of all the verdure and aU the ma- 
turity of wisdom. In short, the prudent 
lessons arisipg from the exposition of those 
obscure, happy, easy virtues, which form 
so many links in the chain of a good 
man's iife^ derived immense weight from 
that reputation for genius which he had ac- 
quiredf by being one of the first naturalists 
and greatest philosophers in the universe. 

• At one, and at the same time, he gov- 
erned nature in the heavens, and in the 
hearts of men* Amidst the tempests of 
.the atmosphere^ he directed the tbupder ; 
amidst the storms of society, be (lirected 
the passions. Think, gentlemen, with 



thy brothers who enjoyed in traqqniUity 
the fn^it of thy virtues, and the success 
of thy genius, thou hast sung soon of de- 
liverance. The last looks, which thou 
didst cast around thee, beheld America 
happy ; France, on the other side of the 
ocean, free, and a sure indication of the 
approaching freedom and happiness of 
the world. 

The United States, looking upon them- 
selves as thy children, have bewailed the 
death of the father of their republic* 
France, thy family by adoption, has hon- 
oured thee as the founder of her laws ; and 
the human race has revered thee as the 
universal patriarch, who has formed the 
allegiance of nature with society. Thy 
remembrance belongs to all ages ; thy 
memory to all nations ; thy glory to eter- 
nity I 



GENERAL JACKSON. 

We have, amidst the multifarious 
productions of the Gazettes of Eu- 
rope and America y for eight months 
past,maintained an unbroken silence 
in regard to this distinguished Scho- 
lar, Patriot, and Soldier. The 
reasons were, Jirst — Because a- 
mongst our Patrons and Readers, the 
question- assumed a political aspects 
One class of politicians denouneed 
him a^ a wanton murderer — the as- 
sassin of innocence—- the violator of 
the law of nations — and as deserving 



what attentive docility, with what teli- , ^ 

^ rrp"teCrwhr;«.ocredVh^an1t^^ gibbet Wmsdf. Another class, 

; happiness, when it was rccoUec|ill that 
it was the powerful voice of the !lameman 
who regulated the lightning. . 

i Me electrified the consciences, in order 

to extract the dcstructivefire of vice, ex- 

1 actly in the same manner as he electrified 
the heavens, in order peaceably to invite 

I from them the terrible fire of the elements. 
Venerable old man ! august philoso- 
pher I legislator of the felicity of thy coun- 
try, p^phet of the fraternity of the hu- 
man race, what ecstatic happiness em- 
bellished t!>e end of thy career ! From 
thy fortunate asylum, and in the midst of 



extolled him as a man, without a 
parallel in ancient or modern his- 
tory. The second reason for si- 
lence was — the editor of this Ma- 
gazine, spent a considerable portion 
of the last season in collecting ma- 
terials f(^, and writing the " Me- 
moirs of Andrew Jackson, Major 
General in the Army of the United 
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SUUti, and Commancter m Chief of 
the Division of the Sotith.^^ 

The first edition of that work is- 
sued from the press, in November 
1818. The second and third , were 
published without the least altera' 
Hon or addition. Although they 
include a brief account of the se- 
cond capture ofPensaeolay and of the 

execution of Arbuthnot and Jlm6m-|*^y ^^^ American troops, and tried 

and executed ; but it was well 



by the American People, but the 
most distinguished statesmen in the 
British Parliament^ approve of his 
conduct. We present our readers 
with the following extracts. 

Remarks of Earl Bathurst. 

Two British subjects, in the 
course of military operations, have 
been taken on a neutral territoiy 



tie, the tohole fa^ts concerning those 
interesting transactions, .could not 
then be obtained. The public do- 
cuments, relating to these impor- 
tai^ events, were deposited in the 
public offices, at the seat of govern- 
ment. At the succeeding session of 
Congress, they were divulged and 
published to the world. 

James Monroe, approved of the 
conduct of Andrew Jackson before 
the Grand Council of the Republic. 
His sentence, I admit, is pot conclu- 
sive. The paramount inquest of the 
people always fixes the deputation of 
our distinguished men, in civil as 
well as military life, From its de- 
cision, there is no appeal. Legis- 
lators may pass votes of thanks, ap- 
probation, or censure — Judges may 
sentence to the dungeon or the gib- 
bet — the verdict of the people, at 
last, either elevates a man to the 
acme of fame, or sinks him in the 
depths of infamy. Although entire 
unanimity of opinion is not to be 
expected, in regard to anv man or 
9.nj measure, yet the character of 
GrENERAL JACksoN, is not Only fixed 



known, not only that this was not 
done by order of the American gov- 
ernment, but that it had been com- 
mitted without any knowledge or 
participation whatever of that gov; 
emment. The act which had been 
committed, formed, indeed a charge 
brought on the part of the Ameri- 
can government against their Gen- 
eral ; what might be the result of 
that charge, it was not necessary to 
enquire ; all that their lordships 
were called upon to consider was, 
whether the case was one for which 
retribution ought to be demanded. 
Now their lordships, could not £u] 
to recollect that the occasion which 
justified a demand of reparation, 
ought to be one which rendered the 
right and the policy of such a course 
of proceeding unquestionable. U 
reparation were once asked, it be- 
came necessary to enforce it at all 
hazards. The demand once made, 
it must be supported to the utmost Vi 
extremity. But before such a 
course was taken, their lordships 
would doubtless pause, and ask 
whether the case was one, which 
would justify the involving the two 
countries in war. Above all, their 
lordships would doubtless feel 
that this was, of all others a most 
unfit time to embark this country, 
in a dispute for the protection of 
British subjects, who might engage 
without the consent of their gov- 
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«nuiieut, in the senice of States at 
war with each other, hut at peace 
with us. Any British subject, who 
engages in such foreign service, 
wiUiOut permission, forfeits, he con- 
ceived, the protection of his coun- 
try, and became liable to military 
punishment, if the party by whom 
he was taken, choose to carry the 
rights of war to that cruel severity. 
This was a principle admitted by the 
laws of nations, and which in the po- 
licy of naiitms had been frequently 
adopted. It was obvious therefore, 
that if it were to be maintained, 
that this country should hold out pro* 
tection to every adventurer, who 
entered into foreign service, the 
assertion of such a principle, would 
involve us in interminable warfare. 

Remabks of the Earl of Liv^n- 

POOL. 

If any individual^ voluntarily em- 
barked in war, against any state 
with wliich his own goverimient was 
at peace, he exposed himself to all 
its dangers and liabilities, mthout 
having a right to the protection of his 
own country. He might bring, as 
a proof of thisj the provisions of a 
treaty concluded betwen lord Gren* 
ville and Mr. Jay, in 1794. It sti- 
pulated that the subjects of neither, 
should engage with any power, in 
a war against the other, and that 
if they did, they should be left to 
the treatment to which the subjects 
of the third power were liable. 
This stipulation, he had no doubt 
had a reference to the Indian wars. 
He did not snytkat this justified the 
conduct of (jfeneral Jackson, as re- 
\ garding his own country, but it jus- 
' tified us in not demanding repara- 
tion. If a volunteer, engages in the 
wars of another state, against the 
.sovereign of a state with which we 
are at peace, any severity, inflicted 
on him is directed, not' against the 
government to which he owes alle 



giance, but to that of which he holds 
the commission. If reparation is 
demanded, the state may say, " You 
are our friend, he has become our 
enemy ; he has therefore, no lon- 
ger a title to your protection, and 
in punishing him, we offer no in- 
dignity to you." Now, however 
unjustifiable General Jackson^ s con- 
duct was, ArbuthnfOt and Ambristie, 
as being volunteers, and as expo- 
sing themselves to danger without 
any authority from their own gov- 
ernment, had no right to appeal to ' 
their own nation for protection. 

The Editor must be excused for 
introducing the following imperject^ 
ly drawn character from the ** Me- 
moirs q/* Andrew Jacxsow.*' 

ANDREW JACKSON was both 
a great man-*-^e was bom free^ 
The first dawning of his intel- 
lect, elicited the independence of 
his spirit. As if his youthful 
blood instinctively glowed with in- 
dignation, at the miseries his an- 
cestors had sustained from abused 
power; the first signal act of his life 
was performed in resisting it. In- 
tuitively great, he explored the re- 
gions of -science with the rapidity of 
thought. Acute in observation, he 
studied men as he mingled with 
them. Aspiring in his views, he 
sought for a capacious* field as the 
scene of his exertions. He entered 
the stage of life entirely alone. With 
no extrinsic advantages to raise him 
into life, he sought no aid out of hkn- 
self, and he received no aid but 
what he commanded by his own 
energy. A theoretical and practi- 
cal statesman, he led the people ojf 
Tennessee, to the adoption of a conr 
stitution^ to give permanency to 
their civil rights--^A soldier from 
boyhood, he led his fellow-citizens 
to the frontiers, to preserve them 
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from devastatkHi, and the settlers 
from massacre. Unsatisfied with a 
minor station, every step he gained 
in his ascent to the temple of fame, 
gave him new vigour in ascending 
still. He became a senator of the 
American Republic ; and to shew 
the world that his greatness, was not 
derived from his official elevation, 
he retired to the *' post of honour^- 
a private station." 

When the olive of peace ceased 
to wave over the Republic, aiid the 
clarion of war ass^ed the ears of 
her citizens, his military character 
suddenly developed itself. Enjoying 
the tranquil charms of domestic fe- 
licity, ^e soothing suggestions of in- 
activity urged him to rest. But he 
>va8 bom for his cduntry-^his coun- 
try was endangered — ^its hopes were 
fixed upon him, and he espoused its^ 
canue. 

Devoted tn thc^ caut$a eS\m coun-: 
try from prineifte, he scai^ely 
breatheil, after subjugating a savage 
^, belbre he tknnSdered ^fiance to 
tile eoBqueverg of tile Old Wopld. 
Upon the banks of the nmjestic Mis- 
sissippi, he soared before his ene- 
nies, in sheets of fire^-^he rendered 
every defile there, a Thermopolm, 
iuid every plm BSk Ain&ratkon, 

He is deeply versed iti the science 
of hum«Q iisUur&**-hence he is rare- 
ly deceived, in the confidence he re- 
poses m his friends, and knows well 
how to detect bis enemies. The 
first he loves, and seto the la»t at de- 
fiance. In the discharge of official 
duties, he imparts dignity to the of* 
fiee, and secunra respect to himself 
•^^-in the circles of private life, he is 
aSsiblt, without descending^ to low 
familiarity. 

In his person , he i» above the or- 
dinary height, elegantly formed, 
but of a very spare habit. Bot " twl 
has strung his nerves, and puffed 
his blood,^^ and he can bear any &• 
tigue within the power of homai^en^ 



/durance/ The features of hisjSice 
have that striking peculiarity, whicii 
immediately attracts attention. His 
large, dark blue eyes, are settled 
deep under prominent archii^ eye- 
brows, which he can clothe in 
frowns to repel an enemy, and dress 
in smiles to delight his friends— His 
whole person shows that he was 
born to command. 

lo fine, he is loved by his friends 
— reelected by his enemies — ^the 
iavoarite of lus country, and the 
admiration of the worlds 
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EfoiT^tt^s Closet. 

FroBQ[ tH^ length to which the arficles ia 
oar otfjer dipmrtmeritt extendj we are 
compelled to omit the nsuiii oae caM 
" VARIETY." We have a nrmbet of 
" JVtt/*" prepared which made us laogb, 
whatever the effect- nigbt be i^ii oar 
Readert. We eoitno/, like thejolljr old 
DemocrUuSj laugh perpetually ; and W6 
wiH 710^, like the wWmng old fferaektusj 
cry all the while. 



We have endeavoured, with all po«sl- 
ble accuracy in our different Numbeis, to 
distifigmsh between articles <' Oi-fefw/," 
«nd « Seleded.'*^ Communications in 
manuscript ^^ For the liural MagafsmJ^ 
we eomukrori^oal, unless we ibiow them 
to be otherwise. If in any such instantc, 
we are miisled, it is what all conductow of 
periodical Journals have experienced. 



ARIEL, has returned-- and has lurnisli- 
ed " dishes of all sorts,^ Some of them 
sbftll be fitted up for our next, in the best 
stile the cookery of our pen wiH euable 
us to do it. 



 We had intended in this N'umber, to y 
have noticed the Gazetteer of Conne^/*^ 
and Rkodt'lsUmd, just published in Ihis 
city by Mr. W* S, Marsh. But tlic ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, added to in- 
cessant application to other subjects, ren- 
dered it impo'telble to notice it as wecouW 
wish. Howetet imperfectly it will be 
doiM^it nm h¥ ^tempted ia Number VI. 
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HISTORY PHILOSOPHY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE." 



ORIGINAL. 



MI m AT V RE HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT, 

{Continued from page 147,) 



HAVING provided themselves 
with every thing the country 
could then furnish, for the com. 
mencement of a settlement in the 
wilderness, the enei^etic and per- 
severing founders of Connecticut, 
commenced their march through 
a wilderness, in which no human 
beings, but the untutored children 
of the forest — no animals, but 
those in a state of native wildness^ 
ever before roamed. 

It was in the middle of Octo- 
ber 1635, when this great and 
hazardous undertaking was be- 
gan. The people of Massachu- 
setts, living in Boston, and the 

adjoining towns, had, a year pre- 
Vol. I. 



vious, learned the course of the 
charming and majestic river Con- 
necticut/ They had learned also 
that its banks instead of being 
overhung with barren hills, and 
rocky cliffs, were the borders of a 
widely extended, and highly fer- 
tilj3 vale. 

But little more than fifty men 
women, and children — ^with hor, 
seS) cattle, and swine — provis- 
ions, clothing, household, and 
farming utensils, set out in pur^* 
suit of what they deemed theland 
of promise. The difierence 
between emigration, in 1635, 
and 1819, may be easily conceiv-* 

ed. Then the traveller, had to 
23 
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pass through a trackless forest, 
where civilized men, bad never 
penetrated— to ford streams which 
they had never passed — to wade 
through swamps which seemed 
impassable ; and, with all their 
burthens, to ascend and deseend 
untrodden hills and mountains. 
J^owj the utmost facility is afford- 
ed to the emigrant, bj navigable 
streams, and roads to almost eve- 
ry portion of our immense Re- 
public, from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. 

Leaving their friends, and every 
comfort, but hope^ they turned 
their faces to the West, and left 
the fields theirown hands had cul 
tivated, and the habitations they 
had erected. Having no guide, 
but the sun and the stars, they 
pointed out their course to those 
who might follow them, by mark- 
ing trees. 

After enduring every hardshij 
which is incident to the first pas 
sage, through a boundless forest, 
this chosen band, arrived upon 



the banks of Connecticut river, 
in November, about the time 
winter then commenced. Learn- 
ing from the natives, that the ex- 
panded meadows upon the eas- 
tern shore of this river were of- 
ten inundated by the rise of "<fe 
great water^'^^ they parsed ta the 
west side of the river. 

It would be gratifying to know 
the precise plaqe, where these 
hardy adventurers first passed the 
Connecticut 5 but it is yet a sub- 
ject o£ dispute ; and,, like maDjr 
other disputes upon subjects of 
minor importance, is hardly worth 
a discussion. Wethersfield is 
claimed to be the oldest town on 
tbe river, a few persons having 
planted themselves therein 1634. 
Win^lsor is the town, where the 
body of emigrants, just mention- 
ed, /rs* settled. Let this fact be 
as it may, Hartford, Windsor.t^i 
Wethersfieldy were the mother- 
towns of Connecticut. 

(7b 6c continued*) 
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ORIGINAL. 

CATTLE SHOWS--FAIRS AND PLOUGHING 

MA TCHES. 

PERHAPS no system was ever i tion of seeds. The first Plough- 
devised, so well calculated to ex- 
cite a laudable emulation amongst 

* Farmers, as these annual exhibi- 
tions. It is the consummation of 
a year's labour It exposes to view 

' ^specimens of the animal and vege- 
table productions of the AgricuU 
turalist and the superiour fabrics 



ing'tnatch in Hartford, was one of 
the most exhilarating scenes that 
can be imagined. It was not 
like a horse-race^ for a purse of 
an hundred eagles — where some 
gamble money into their pockets, 
and many out of them — but it was 
a noble exertion, to excel in the 
of the Manufacturer. The worthy [first employment of the husband- 



Matrons and the fair Daughters 
of Connecticut, may then exhi- 
bit the products of their domestic 
Industry to a discerning assembly ; 
and may excite an admiration, 
which will be far more durable 
than that which is excited by ex- 
hibiting a piece of embroidertf^ 



nmn. 

By the following publication, it 
will be seen that these exhibitions 
are to be repeated in the ap- 
proaching Autumn in Hartford. 
Similar ones, are undoubtedly ar- 
ranged by other Agricultural So- 
cieties, in other counties ; and 



which cost six months' labour, we take this opportunity, to re- 



with perhaps the loss of health, 
bloom,' and eye-sight, and which 
has produced — a picture of a rip- 



quest the Corresponding Secreta* 
r^s of them, to forward to us their 
arrangements, that they may be 



Magazine and Parmer^s Month- 
ly Museum." Ed. 



pling brook, a willow tree, and a | incorporated into the '' Rural 
htp-dog* 

The expert and skilful Plough- 
man, may there shew to an admi- , „ „,_.„ „^ „ , ,^ 

• il-^ J .u r v^ %.u CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR, 

nng multitude, the facihty with ^^^j^j^j^^j OF manufactures. 
which a well trained team, and AND PLOUGHING MATCH, 
a well constructed plough, can rj^Yte Society propose to have a 
prepare the earth for the recep- Cattle Show, Fsur, and exhibitioil ©f 
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Manufactures^ on Wednesday the 
6th, and a Ploughing-Match, and 
^warding of premiums on Thursday 
the 7th of October next ; and the 
Executive Committee, encouraged 
by the subscriptions already receiv-' 
ed, are enabled to offer the follow- 
ing. 

PREMIUMS, viz.- 

FARMS. 

For the best cultivated Farm, of not 
less than forty acres, at the least 
expence, without the aid of distil- 
lery manure ; a Silver Cup of j540 

For the second best do. 20 

STOCK. 

For the best Bull raised or import- 
ed, not less than one year old 
when exhibited, which shall have 
been kept in the county six 
months before the Exhibition, on 
satisfactory assurances that he 
shall remain twelve months af- 
ter. $20 
For the second best do. 12 
FoT the third best do. 6 
For the best Milch Cow, 12 
For the second best do. 8 
For the third best do. 5 
For the best two year old Heifer, 

raised in the county, 6 

For the second best do. do. 3 

For the best one year old do. do. 6 
For the second best do. do. 4 

For the best Ox fattened for 
slaughter, (not fed in a distille- 

ryO 16 

For the best pair of working Ox- * 

en, raised in this county, 15 

For the second best do. 10 

For the best pair of three year old 

Steers, raised in the county, 10 
For the best pair of two year old 

do. 8 

For the best pair one year old 

do. 6 

For the best Calf, not less than 
four months old, and not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, 5 



For the second best do. 4 

For the third best do. 3 

For the best Boar, not less than 

six months old, 8 

For the second best do. 6 

For the best breeding Sow, 8 

For the second best do. 6r 

For the two best Pigs, less than 

one^year old, ^ 

For the best Colt, not exceeding 

four years old, raised in the 

county, 
For the best Merino Buck, (kept 

in this county,) 8 

For the second best do* 5 

For the three best Merino Ewes 

do. 8 

For the best native Buck, 5 

For the three best native Ewes. 6 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

To the person who shall raise &e 
greatest quantity of Winter Wheat 
on one acre of land, 10 

To the person who shall rattle 
the greatest quantity of Spring 
Wheat, on one acre, 10 

To the person who shall raise the 

' greatest quantity of Barley, on 
one acre, 10 

To the person who shall raise the 
greatest quantity of Indian 
Corn, on one acre, 10 

To the person who shall raise the 
greatest quantity of Potatoes, 
on one acre, 10 

To the person who shall raise the 
greatest quantity of Rye, on 
one acre, 8 

To the person who shall raise the 
greatest quantity of White 
Beans, on one acre, 10 

To the person who shall raise the 
greatest quantity of Flax, on 
an half acre, , 8 

To the person who shall raise the 
greatest quantity of Turnips, 
on an half acre, 5 

To the person who shall raise the 
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greatest quantity of Carrots, on 
one-eightn of an acre, ^5 

For the best WooUen Cloth, 3-4 
wide, not less than ^een yards, 6 

For the best yard wide Flannel, 
not less than twenty yards, 6 

For the best yard wide Carpeting, 
not less than twenty yards, 8 

For the best two pairs knit 
WooUen Hose, 2 

For the best two pairs knit Worst- 
ed Hose, 2 

For the best two pairs knit Cotton • 
Hose, 2 

For the. best 5*8 yard Linen Dia- 
per, not less than twenty yards, 4 

For the best yard wide Linen Dia- 
per, not less than twenty yards, 6 

For the best yard wide Linen 
Sheeting or Shirting, not less 
than twenty yards, 6 

For the best ten yards Stair Car- 
peting, not less than 5-8 yard 
wide, 3 

For the best pair 9-4 Woollen 
Blankets, 4 

For the best 601b, of Butter, which 
shall have been preserved three 
months previous to the exhibi- 
tion, 4 

For the best lOOlb. of Cheese, not 
less than one year old, 5 

FLOUGHING-MATCH. 

For the best Ploughing on one quar- 
ter of an acre to each Plough, 
which, by the Committee shall be 
adjudged to have been performed 
with the least expence of labour, 
and at such depths as they shall 
direct — ^First Plough, . $20 
Second Plough, 15 

Third Plough, . 10 

Voted, That all the premiums be 
paid in Silver Plate. 

To entitle himself to a premium, 
for Agricultural experiments and im- 
provements, each person claiming, 
shall state in writing, and prove to 
the satisfaction of the awarding Com-| 



mittee, the quantity of land, the 
quantity and kinds of manure used, 
the quantity of seed, the time and 
manner of sowing, weeding, and har- 
vesting, and the amount of product 
to be ascertained by measure. The 
claims for premiums under this Arti- 
cle, must be entered on or before 
the 7th day of October next, to Lo- 
renzo Bull, in Hartibrd ; and if by 
letter, postage paid. 

The examination of Domestic 
Animals, and Household Manufac- 
tures, will take place in Hartford, 
on the 6th day of October next, at 
9 o'clock A. M. 

The Ploughing Match, will com* 
n^ence at 1 1 o'clock A. M.on the Tth* 

The persons meaning to contend 
for the premium, at the Ploughing* 
Match, must give notice thereof to 
Lorenzo Bull, in Hartford, by the 
first day of October next, so that 
proper arrangements may be made. 
No person can be admitted without 
such notice. The competitors must 
conform to such rules, aus shall be 
adopted by the Committee, and be 
ready to start precisely at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. 

Persons intending to offer any Do* 
mestic Animals for premium, must 
give notice thereof to Lorenzo Bull, 
on or before the 5th of October 
next, requesting an entry to be made 
of such notice. The applicants will 
be holden to a strict compliance 
with this and all other rules prescri- 
bed. 

No premiums will be awarded., 
but to members of the Society, or to 
their minor sons, except to females, 
for Household Manufactures, which 
shall have been made, in whole, or 
in part by themselves. 

Whenever it shall happen, that 
for want of competition, any claims 
might be considered entitled to the 
premium, under a literal construc- 
tion, yet, if in the opinion of the 
Committee, the object so offered i? 
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^servioil of reward, they shall not 
have a right to reject such claim. 

It is expected by the Committee, 
that every person who shall be en- 
titled to a premium, will attend in 
person to receive it, at the time of 
prpma^ation* 



No persons will he consi^^red mtt 
a competitor for any pretnium, wh» 
shall not be a resident in Hartfiktid^ 
County. 

HENRY SEYMOUR, 
Recording Secretaiy. 

Hartford, Aprilr 1^10. 
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MAKUFACTUAKS-^TilS ARTS OF ELEaAKCi;, AND THK AftXS OP USft»'^ 



[IN our last Number, we eom* 
pleted tiie pubtication of the admit 
rable, and comprehensive Address 
of the " American Society for the en- 
eouragemerU of Domestic Manufac^ 
ture$y We have before mention^ 
ed, that Mr* Monroe, together wit]^ 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Jeffekson, and 

' Mr. Madison, felt gratified in bein^ 
admitted as Members. The follow- 
ing is the Address delivered by that 

' Society, to the President when up- 
on hi^ first Tour in 18 IT, through 
the Middle, Northern, and Eastern 
States-J Ed. 

ADDRESS. 

« All whotbelieve that the hap- 
piness and independence of our 
country, are conoeeted with the 
' prosperity of our mantt^fii^tures, 
must rejoice to see the Chief Ma^ 
gistrate q( the nation, hunouring 
with hk presence, a society insti- 
tuted for their protection aind en- 
eourageihent. Knowing that the 
manufactures of the United States 
cannot, in their infant state, re- 
sist the rivalsbip of foreign na- 



tions, without the pairtmage ^f 
the government, it is consoling to 
find, that he to whom the unani- 
mous voice of a free people has 
committed the highest office; iiis 
not only consented to become' a 
member of our institutioift, imt 
that he avails hiaoself of the fiftt 
opportunity of giving it the eeun- 
tenaace And ^pportof his Atten- 
dance* 

An inciderrt Wm this msiy fibrin 
a new era in the history of socie- 
ty. In other countries theinflu- 
enoe of the ma^strate is felton/y 
from the operation of his laws, 
or through tiieinstrumeMaiityof ' 
bis subotdinate agents, ivlii^ -on 
the other band, he derives his in- 
formation through intermediate 
channels. But our happy con9H' 
ttdion flsiCes the people and their 
officers in such relations to each 
other, that they may have a mu- 
tual and direet intercourse ; and 
we now behold the first magis- 
trate of a great nation, seeking at 
its source the information, which 
will enable him to know the wnnts 
and wishes of the country. A life, 
devoted to the good of his coua- 
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[''frjr, gi^es us assurance, that it is 
I^mJj oecessary to make him ac- 
q%uxinUd with what will promote 
its happioess, to insure all the 
sapport which may be derived 
from his bi^ station. It is now 
too late to question the advanta- 
ges of manufactures* All history 
ahows us how much they have 
contributed to the prosperity of 
every slKle^ where they l^ve been 
encouraged. Indeed, we find that 
in tome instances, they have been 
the mmrees of all the wealth and 
power of a people. As they have 
protper^dwr dBcKntd^ nations fawe 
ti$ett or sunk* Even veaAA, 
wUbottt manu&etiiref, and com- 
merce, has only served to degrmie 
m great commumty, by the intro- 
duction oithat luxury, which was 
purchased with the produce of in* 
exhaustiUe mines o£ gcU. But, 
it is not as they are $0ur€ts of 
weabh^ that an Ameiican nust 
feel the deepest interest in the 
£M:e of our manu&daires ; they 
mmn nearly concern ua^ as tiiey 
«re connected with omr indejmn- 
demct* For haw diaU we avoid 
iSbe^%nfiumc€ of foroj^ oatmifi, 
while we suffer ourselves to be 
iependmi on ttiem, not only Amt 
tlie lumLTka^ but ttie ruc^wrim of 
life ! Cuk that nation feel indepen- 
dent, which has no reliance but 
npon foreign hands for the iabrics 
which are to ctothe hercitisens? 
for manu£actu£ed matierials which 
are necessary for ikn construc- 
tion of their dwellings, and for the 
took with which they are to cul- 
tivate their soil ? 

But, such hasbeen oursituation, 
(unknown almost to ourselves,) 
until a j^ldusy of our prosperity 
prgvoked a war, which bari^ us 



from the workshops of England i 
and then we found we were in 
some measure obliged to rely on 
a treasonable trade, to clothe the 
armies, which met her on the 
field of battle. The very powder 
which generated the thunder of 
our cannon, was sometimes Brit- 
ish manufacture, and the striped 
bunting may often have been from 
the sanu loom with the cross of 
a. Georgij over which it so fre- 
quently waved in triumph. 

Such a state of things, could 
not but awaken the spirit and en- 
terprise of Americans. Amidst 
die agitations of war, while one 
part of the population was rang- 
ing itself under the military ban- 
ners of our country, another de- 
voted itself to her interest in an- 
othfer form. Manufactures arose^ 
aa if by enchantment— -on every 
stream she formed for herself spa- 
cious dwellings, and collected iu 
them many thousands, who in no 
other way could contribute to tW 
general weal. Tliose too voung, 
or too old to bear arms, who had 
not strength for agricultural la- 
bours—the female, whose domes- 
tic services could be dispensed 
with in her family-^feund here a 
means of individual gain, and of 
adding to the public prosperity^ 
La aslMirt three years,tiie produce 
of our looms rivalled foreign <pro- 
ductions, and the nation with 
which we vrere contending, felt 
more alarm from the progresa 
of our manufoctures, tban she did 
from the success cf ow arms. 
But peace came. While we were 
at war, the warehouses of Eng- 
land were filled wifli &e produce 
of the labour which a loss of mar- 
ket had aiabled her to purchase 
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at a depreciated price. The mo- 
ment intercourse between the 
two countries was opened, her 
hoarded stores were thrown upon 
us, and we were deluged with the 
manufactures which had been 
waiting the event. They could 
, be sold without profit, because 
the manufacturer thought himself 
fortunate, if he could realise the 
capital which he had been obliged 
to expend, to support his estab- 
lishment while there was no sale 
for wares. 

But he was content to bear a 
loss, because, in the words of an 
English statesman, ^^ it was well 
worth while to incur a loss upon 
the first exportation, in order by 
the glutj to stifle in the cradle, 
those rising manufactures in the 
United States, which the war had 
forced into existence.^' It would 
have been surprising, indeed, if 
our infant manufactures, the es- 
tablishment of which, had gener- 
ally exhausted the capitals of 
those who embarked in them, 
CQuld have sustained themselves 
undersuch circumstances without 
any aid or support from the gov- 
ernment — ^without any means of 
countervailing the effects of the 
sacrifices which foreigners were 
willing to make for their destrac- 
tion. How were they to maintain 
then(iselves ? It was impossible — 
many of them sunk— but we hope, 
to rise again. The attention of 
the government, was too ardently 
directed during the war, to other 
objects, to perceive tlie policy or 
necessity of ^^; protection, which 
the manufacturing interest did not 
lAen appear to want. But now 
that peace wilt leave our legisla- 
tors free to consider and provide 
for the real independence, and 



permanent prosperity of our coun- 
try ; now, when we have at the 
head of our administration, a ci- 
tizen, whose presence here tias 
evening, assures us of the inter- 
est he takes in the objects of our 
institution, we. may hope that 
American manufactures will re- 
ceive all the countenance and 
support, that can be derived from 
the power of the govemoient. 
Let diat power be exerted only 
so far as to counteract the policy 
of foreign nations, and every 
American may be gratified in tte 
pride of wearing the produce of 
the American soil, manufiictored 
by American hands. Again, shall 
the surplus population of our 
great cities, and tfie feeble powers 
of women and children, find that, 
means of useful and pr(^table 
employment, which manu&cta- 
rers alone can afford them. Agam, 
shall the patriotic and entefpri* 
sing capitalist, find advantages in 
devoting his meahs and mind to 
objects so calculated to promote 
the prosperity and happiness e( 
his country. And if^mVi, shall f(tf* 
eign nations dread to see us ri^ 
sing to that real independeiKe, 
which we never can in truth €n» 
joy; while we depend on any bat 
ourselves for the^r^^ necessaries 
of life. The society beg le^e to 
testify to the Chief Magistrate of 
the nation, the high sense they 
entertain of the honour be has 
conferred upon them by his pre- 
sence at this time, and sincerely 
participate in the feelings, which 
have been so universally mani- 
fested on his visit to our city, and 
most cordially tender him their 
best wishes for his health and hap- 
piness." 
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[The following is the Report of 
the. same Society. We really hope 
oar readejra will aot be deterred, 
from its length, from giring it a 
careful perusal. Every citizen of 
Connecticut, whatever his employ- 
ment may be, is deeply interested 
ia Agriculture and Manufacture. 
liMajii upon these subjects, may, it 
wotild seem, be equally interesting 
aind useful, as the last London M'ov- 
«I», which make men think and act 
like hoyi and dandies^ and women 
i|ipear like n&mce$,] £d. 

^^ Riport of the Corregponding 
'Committee of the t^merioan So- 
CiHtfyfor the Encouragement of 
Domestic Manufactures, 

The Correspouding Commit* 
tee, elected in pur&uaace of the 
third article of th« Coostitutioii, 
for the current year, respectful* 
ly report : — 

That, immediately after the 
meeting of the Society, held on 
the 3l8t December, 1816, they 
took the speediest measures for 
carrying into effect the resolu- 
tions, respecting the printing and 
publishing the Address then re- 
ported and adopted. They ac- 
cordingly caused to be ))riQted 
fire thousand copies ; one of 
which was transmitted to the 
President of the United States, 
and one to each of the members 
of Congress, and heads of de- 
partment of the general gor- 
ernment, and to the governours 
and members of the Legislatures 
.of the states respectively, as far 
as the same was practicable. 



Your Committee, in farther 
pursuance of the duties delegated 
to them, caused a memorial to be 
drawn up in behalf of the Socie- 
ty, addressed to the Congress of 
the United States, praying for 
the permanency. of the duties im- 
posed by the tariif : the prohibi- 
tion of cotton goods, manufactu% 
red beyond the cape of Good 
Hope ; such revision aad lyiodi*. 
fication of the revenue laws, as 
might prevent smuggling, false 
invoices, and other frauds j for 
a duty of tea per cent, on auction 
sales, with the cxceptionn thpre-^ 
in stated ; foi: a reconamendatioD 
to the officers oi the army aod 
navy, and to all civil oflUjers, to 
be clothed in American fabrics ^ 
that all public sqppJi^ for the ar-« 
my and navy might be of Ameri- 
can manufacture ; a^ad for such 
other protection . as might place 
our mercantile and manufactu- 
ring interests beyond the reach of 
foreign influence. 

It is with pleasure and grati- 
tude your committee haveleam- 
ed, that the War Department, 
has given an entire preference to 
domestic manufacture, and as 
much is confidently hoped from 
the department of the navy. 

Your Committee elected a de- 
legate to proceed )vith the same 
to the seat of governmeiit. 

Memorials of similar import, 
were drawn up by the merchants 
of this city, and by the citizens 
at large, respectively ; and anoth- 
er member of your Committee 
was deputed by the merchants, 
who also appointed a citizen of 
New- York, then in the city of 
Washington, to co-operate with 
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the delegftteft of tlttfl Society, 
andcaascNl the above named me- 
moriala to.be laid befbre Con* 
gress, with iostnictions to solkit 
and promote the objects of tfaein, 
by their best endeairoun. 

The delegatea^ on (heir way to 
the seat of government, took oc* 
elision to explain, to certain res- 
pectableand influential aitizene 
of Philadelphia,* and Balttoiore, 
the object, viewa, and motives, 
of this Society, and the nature of 
their misMoo ; and had the satis- 
faction, during the shod: period 
of one day, in each of these e 
ties) to witness the formation of 
kindred associatioiis, whose pro-' 
ceedings have been lon^ since 
miMde public ; and which, by their 
mteltigence, patriotism, capital, 
and cnaracter, have proved an 
i^approeiabte acquisition to the 
cause of domestic industry^ 

During their reudence in thje 
city of Washington, the sdiid dele« 
gates, with.4ie aid aqdco«*opera«» 
tion of their colleague, made a 
similar, and no less successful ap* 
peal, to the citizens lof Washing- 
ton, Georgetown, and Alexan- 
dria ; who, at a meeting conven* 
ed by public notice,' instituted 
and organized an association, en- 
titled the Metreipoliian Society, 
The proceedttngs of this associa- 
tion have also been nuide public; 
and their zeal, influence, and res- 
pectability, have done much in 
rousing the spirit of inquiry, and 
promoting the true interests of 
their country* 

The delegates were heard with 
much attention, by the commit- 
tee of commerce and manufac- 
tures of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to whom the above men- 



tioned memorials were referred^ 
and thai committee reported w 
part by a bill, for the continuance 
of the exi^ng duties upon imp<Nr'* 
tations as prayed 9 and referred 
the other matten move tmmedi- 
a/e/y connected with the revenue^ 
to the Secretary of the treasury ; 
whose opimons we thiidc ourselves 
auihorized to state, were in unisaa 
with the prayer of the mem^Moat 
ista. And altboMgh the lateness 
of the session, and the mass of 
unfinished business, prevented 
the immediate attainment of the 
objects desired, yet the wisest 
and otost experienced in and oat 
of Congress, (the enli^teoed 
members of the committee of the 
House included,) were oCopinion, 
that nothing would be lost by the 
delay ^ as every day would offisr 
n&v munifi^stationaof the public 
sentiment, and the circumBtancu 
of tlie times be move fully deve* 
loped, and operate as a law of ne- 
cessity* 

It may be important also to 
state the friendly intimation &( 
the cwfirmtlet itself, that nothiag 
would mosre conduce to yWtire 
snecess, than aa authentic collec- 
tion of facts, tending to show ^ 
value of the property embafkd 
in domestic manufactures, the 
great portiOA of which was jeop- 
ardized by the causes set forth, 
and the io^ff and irreparable inju- 
ry the community must suffer 
from neglect, and indifference to 
so essiential an iofterest. As thai 
inforidation could bei best collect- 
ed and embodied by the active 
industry of tkia and other socie- 
ties, we mention as^ja^mdditibntil 
stimulus to exertim and; efforts 
I well €omlMned, and vigorously 
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I, and we trust that alt ci* 
tizens, who prke the lasting in* 
dqpendenee ef their coantrf-^ 
iriior^Mce in its general and in- 
diyidiial pfosperity, >riU take 
pride and pleasure ia Aaring so 
generous a task* 

The two delegates who pro- 
ceeded ti^elfaer fron this city, 
wc«e gratified, in retttming 
through the town of Lancaster, 
in Pennsylvania, to witness the 
HM'iiiation of an association of ci* 
tizens, possessed of every qualii- 
fication to be useful ; talexit, in^ 
ftuenee, and capital. They were 
tlurt as on the former occasidns, 
invited to explain the view and 
tendency of their mission, and 
had the pleasure to find the /»ri/i« 
ctphs of this institution, appro- 
ved, adopted, and promptly act- 
ed upon by their respected fei- 
low citizens* 

Numerous societies have co- 
temporaneously and in rapid suc- 
cession arisen throughout the un- 
ion : many have announoed them- 
selves by publications full of en** 
ergy, and marked with intelli* 
gencd. Regular communications 
have been transmitted te us from 
the societies at Wilmington, in 
the state of Delaware ; Middle- 
town, Hartford, and Litchfield, 
in Connecticut ; Rome, and oth- 
er places in the state of New- 
York; and we have full authority 
to say that Ohio, Kentucky, New- 
Jersey, Virginia, and Mississippi, 
will soon add their strength and 
weight to the common stock. 

The most emin^it journalists, 
without regard to political or 
party relations, have lent their 
unbought talents ; and essays 
kiave appeared In their colniTin<i, 



which would do. honour to any 
coqntry, or to any cause. The 
periodical publications of most 
acknowledged merit, and exten- 
sive circulation, have Ukewise ap« 
propjptated their labours to the 
service of their country ; and, as 
far as their sphere extended, have 
put prejudice to flight, and igno- 
rance to diame. 

A pamphlet has been complex 
ted by a judicious and masterly 
hand, in tifie city of Philadelphia^ 
from the report of the^celebrated 
Alexander liamiltan, made by 
that slatesnian in they^ar 1799, 
when secretary of the^easury, 
by order of the heuse* of repre^ 
sentatives. This paper has been 
eraiqentlyservieeabie, inasmuch 
as it brings back the judgment 
of the reader to the aatural'order 
of thibgs, before the distorted 
and disjointed relations of the 
civilized world bad habitwUed 
mankhfid^ to^ disturbed and crook- 
ed-views, and fbllaeiilus reliances 
upon ephemeral hopes and tran- 
sient speculations. It estaMisi^s 
principles, pure and unerring-^ 
and has the merit not only of sage 
predictions, but of prbphecies 
fulfilled. 

It is impossible to notice all 
the valuable tracts diat patriotic 
excitement has given birth to^ 
within the short period since out* 
institution led the way ; the ad- 
dress of the society of Middles- 
town, in Connecticut, and the re« 
port of the committee of Pitts- 
burgh, reprinted by order of the 
house of representatives, are do« 
cuments deserving much atten* 
tion ; and it is to be wished, that 
a collection of the most of these 
▼«lnahle tract**, should bf» embo- 
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df^ find pi*eserred'; tht^y ai»e ^o 
mmiif pledges t<s the piibttc, of 
the/at7Aand /oi/a/ziy of the citi- 
zens. 

The address of this Society, 
has been repriitted and circula- 
ted in sach abundknce, in so ma- 
ny different forms, and noticed 
with 8o much favour, that it is 
impossible for us to retire froto 
ihe/rcmf of the battle, where we 
first appeared, without some loss 
of cbaractet*. It is our turn nmo^ 
to take the next step in the field 
of generous emulation, ai^d we 
should ij^K) more than half way, 
every o^^nre to correspondence 
and co-op^tion* We should 
acknowledge our obligations for 
the confidence reposed irt os, and 
for the light, and instruction re- 
flected upon us. 

So far your' committee have 
traced their progress in-tbe exe- 
cution of their trust ; so far our 
bark lias adventured with a fa- 
vouring g»^e ; for although we 
lament that gome of our fabrics 
must suffer within this year^ ir- 
reparable loss ; yet we tryst, that 
the certainty^ with which they 
may count upon the fostering care 
of the government, will in gener- 
al restore courage, confidence, 
and credit ; and enable the great- 
er part, to ride out the storm. 
The immense lossesjat which our 
-markets are^glutted, cannot en- 
dure for many years, and little 
can he see, who does not read 
the rising prosperity of pur manu- 
factures, at mo distant day, aiid 
with it, the power, happiness, and 
security of this high favoured 
land. 

Your committee, considering 
the interests of commerce, and 



manofaeturei as inseparabie^nd 
identical, cannot close this report 
without noticing an evil which 
has grown to an alarming extent. 

The present system of auc^oii 
sales of recent date, in this coun- 
try, and an anomaly in the histo- 
ry of commerce, has nearly ex- 
ploded all regular bminess^ ; ^fid 
the auctioneer, whose office was 
formerly »ubordina4e to that 'of 
the merchant, ia^ now nearly the 
only seller; and if subordmJtffe 
to any, merely to a foreign prin- 
cipal. If any sales are now made 
by the regular trader, they are 
occasional and supplementary. 

Commercial education, order- 
ly habits, and sober pursuits, hon- 
our and good faith, too fatally 
yield to gambling speculatio'ns 
and fraudulent contrivances. The 
benefits, i£ any, that result from 
this extraordinary monopoly, 
dearly paid for by the ruin of a 
class, whose industry wai^ the 
lifeof the community, andthfrongh 
H»em, ina greater or less degree, 
of the various and numerous de- 
scription of persons, who, without 
being commercial, depend upon 
commerce for their support : and 
if once the merchant disappears 
from the scene ; if the source is 
once destroyed, the thousand 
channels which it fed, become dry 
and fruitless ; the proprietor, the 
mechanic, the artist, the labpar- 
er, follow in the train, and must 
seek elsewhere for subsistence. 

Already, has the public feeling 
remonstrated against -thi^ abuse; 
but the practice has still prevail- 
ed. The established merchant 
it has been shown, must ever be 
unable io conripete with the stran- 
ger who is fchArged with no cwi- 
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tribetion to the public serviee, 
subjected to no rent, or house- 
hold expenditure, none of the 
costs or charges of a commercial 
establishment, nor taxes, nor im- 
positions, for the support of the 
government. 

Your committee, therefore, 
refer this subject to the most se- 
rious mtteBtion of the society, 
tbat the most soitikUe means of 
investigation may be adopted to 
cobstentiate its truth, and to pro- 
cure relief.'' 



MANUFACTORIES OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 

Our preceding Numbers, and 
a considerable portion of this, 
have been devoted to the all-im- 
portant subject of MANUFAC- 
TURE. Although fully impress- 
ed with the boundless importance 
of this great source of individual 
wealth, and national indepen- 
dence, we frankly confess, that, 
when we commenced this publi- 
cation, we were not aware of its 
immense magnitude. An atten- 
tive perusal of the Report of 
Hamilton — the Address of the 
American Society, organized in 
•the city of New-York — their Re- 
port — their Address to Mr. Mon- 
roe^, and occasional visits at many 
of the numerous manufactories in 
Connecticut, have produced in 
our minds, not only admiration 



vails in Europe, has essentially 
diminished the once almost im* 
measurable extent of American 
Commerce, the Fanners and the 
Manufacturers of Connecticut, by 
gradual advances, have all acqui« 
red a competence, and many of 
them ample fortunes. It reminds 
one c^ the situation of English- 
men in the prosperous reign of 
EUzabeth, so happily described 
in the celebrated song of " Good 
Queen Bes9.^^ 

" Good neighbourhood jAs then too, as 

pleatj a» jfood Beel^r, 
The poor, from the rich, neyer wanted for 

' relief, Sir i 
While merrj went the mill-clack, the 

shuttle and the plough; Sir, 
And honest men could live by the sweat 

of their brew, Sir, 

To the Manufacturers of Con- 
necticut, we may say — The 
clouds which but a few years 
since, threatened you with adver-* 
sity, are rapidly dispelling by the 
sun of prosperity. It is not ex- 
travagant to anticipate the time 
when Connecticut will become 
the Manchester—the Birmingham^ 
and the Sheffield of our great Re- 
public. Already our southern 
and western brethren, are clad 
in your woollens and cottons — 
they ride in your coaches^ chaises^ 
and waggons — they cultivate 
their land with jour ploughs^ and 
other farming utensils — and ere 



but astonishment. While the j long, perhaps, they will eat their 
peace, which now happily pre- food with your knives dnid forks. 
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We have, from personal exam*- 
ination, and a few communica* 
tiens, obtained dtscripiions of a 
sumber of maDttfactories, and 
shall hereafter insert them. The 
following Circular from the New- 
York Society, to a gentleman in 
this city, and obligingly furnished 
U8 by an highly esteemed and 
respectable patron, is inserted to 
show the objects of enqairy m 
regard to Connecticut mapafac- 
tories. We again, org^itly so*' 
licit gentlemen to communicate 
to U8^ accounts of their establish* 
ments. Ed. 

« Sir— 

The object of the Aaiericim So- 
ciety is to promote Domestic Manu- 
factures, as essentially connected 
with the best interests of these Uni- 
ted States. 

It is important for the Society to 
acquire correct information (as &t* 
as it is practicable) of the actual 
situation of the Manufactories in 
this country. We therefore, their 
Corresponding Committee, take the 
liberty of requesting your particu- 
lar attention and reply to the fol- 
lowing questions. 

We would, however, first ob- 
serve, that when we speak of Manu- 
factories in general, we include those 
of froTt^GoW, Silver, Brass^ Copper, 
Tin, Lead, Wool, Flax, Hemp, Cot- 
ton, Silk, Papery Fun^ Leather, 
Glass, Clay, Wood, Stone, and all 
other materials which come in com- 
petition with, or that are proper 
substitues for, imported articles. 

1 . What are the description and' 
number of Manufactories within 
yonr town and vicinity ; and if prac- 



ticable^ extend you« reply to th« 
county and atate ? 

2. What amount of capital has 
actually been invested in each 
manufacturing establishment ? 

3. What number of spindle» are 
there in each cotton and woollen 
manufactory ; what number now in 
actual operation ; and what number 
could be operated witii convenience 
in the present estabhshments ? 

4. 'WiiatBiiaiiber of loMw are 
now employed ; and what number 
would hk required if each &ctory 
wasin full operation ? 

5. What is the amount of raw ma- 
t<fis49»iaau^tgQFand value, usual- 
ly wrought annually in each manu- 
factory ; and what quantity and ?a- 
lue would be required if in full ope- 
ration ? 

6« ' Wh^t description and amount 
of articles, at the average price, 
since the late peace, does each 
manufactory annually produce ; and 
what amount would be produced if 
in full operation ? 

7. Whatnumber of persons (de- 
signating xneui women, and chil- 
dren,) are employed in each manu- 
factory ; and what number would be 
required, if in full operation ? 

8. Who are the agents of each 
manufactory ; and who are influen- 
tial persons who take an interest in 
the object of tins Society, and what 
their proper address ? 

As such information is necessary, 
that the Society may have it in their 
power to state, iacts instead of con** 
jectures, we beg leave to suggesb 
the expediency, and to solicit the 
&vour of your opening a corres- 
pondence with such persons as pos- 
sess information on the, above ques- 
tions, in every town in your vicini- 
ty. Replies may conveniently be 
given in the form of schedules. 

While we solicit these favour?, 
w^ shall be gratified at all times i9 
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reetpiocatiiis them as &r as it is ia 
oar power ; and hope by these 
meoDS to be enabled, at bo distant 
period, to give substantially a re- 
port of the actual state of the numu- 
facturing interest in this country : 
said as the interchange of ideas on 
this subject <:annot but be hi^ly fa- 
vourable tothe^great object we have 
in view, any Bvggettion, either as 
to the improvement in the * manu- 
ikcturea^ or the means by which 



their interests may be best promo- 
ted, will be thankfully received. 
By Yours, Respectfully, 
JOSEPH SMITH, \ Corret^ 

Chadrman, f ponding 
MARTIN W. BRETT, ( Comj^- 

Secretary^ j tee. 
N. B. Communications may be 
directed to Mr- Martin W. Brett, 
Secretary to the Corresponding 
Committee, New-York. 
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HARTFORD SAVING BANK. 



PERHAPS no town in Ameri- 
£a, containing the same popula- 
tion as Hartford, has. amongst its 
citizens, a greater nuhiber of So- 
cieties established for Riligiousj 
Moral, Agriculturai, Mmufuctu- 
ring, Humane, and Btnevolent ob- 
jects. 

We cannot enumerate them all 
in this place. The institution 
mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, we esteem amongst 
the best of them all, for it ena- 
bles our citizens, from its saluta- 
ry operation, to aid them all, and 
to aid those who deposite their 
savings in the hands of this So- 
ciety. 

We are not amongst those who 
rail indiscriminately against all 
banking institutions. The Editor' 



of this puMication, never derived 
the least benefit or injui'y from 
them^'Dordidhe ever bestow the 
least favour vpon them. If they 
have perverted these institutions^ 
from the design of the national 
or state legislj^tures, in creating 
them— to the People and the Le- 
gislature are they accountable. 
If tliey have made them a source 
o{ individual speculation, instead 
of the advancement of the public 
utility, let them Account for their 
conduct to a frowning public, and 
to an independent legislature. 
The institution now under con- 
sideration, although, sometimes 
denominated a Bank, scarcely 
has a single feature that resem- 
bles them, as at present organi- 
2ed and conducted. There, the 
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fitroured/evi «re permitted to de- 
pofitte their ihougandsy and (wm 
their thousands to make millions 
out of the people. Here, the ma- 
ny are permitted to deposite any 
aum from one dollar to two hun- 
dred^ in the hands of an associa- 
tion where it will be safe, and 
where it will- be constantly accu- 
mulatingm There, the man of 
princely fortune, is enabled to 
add to the wealth in which he al- 
ready rolls* Here, the President 

, and Trustees, are precluded from 
deriving the least benefit from the 
institution-^have no salaries, and 
cannot even be borrowers from 
the fund under their management. 
But let the Banks manage their 
own affairs in their own way — 
let their stock^holders riot in the 
$poils of the people, if the peo- 
ple choose to be spoiled — I am 
speaking of the Saving Bank; and 
can hardly speak of it in the 
terms of admiration I could wish. 
Here, the widow, anxious for 
the future welfare of her off- 
spring, may deposite all her mites 
for their future benefit. Here, 
the poor and industrious labour- 
ers, of both sexes, who earn 
their subsistence by the labour of 
their hands, may safely deposite 

^heir surplus earnings, and safely 
rely upon a faithful management 
of thenu 

It would almost excite a smile 



j to aajr, that be who never begim 
i/o save, will never possess anj 
thing. But it is really a fact, 
that the person, fvho has but a 
pittance of property, is much 
more lavish of it, than one who 
has began a little fund* He 
then &e^m^ to attach a value to 
property, and wishes to enhance 
it. The man who would have 
spent his latt ten dollars, in sus- 
pending a gold seal to a ribbon 
chain attached to a silver watch, 
will lay it up, as the famiKar 
phrase is, for a rainy day. He 
who would expend his only thou- 
sand in setting up a tandem, and 
in driving at length, will deposite 
it somewhere^ 

Without extending this article 

« 

farther, we must say that we are 
amongst the admirers of the '^Sa- 
ving Bank,^^ and present a pledge 
of its excellence, in giving the 
names of its managers, and the 
plan of its operations. Ed. 

SAVING SOCIETY IN THE CITY OF 
HARTFORP. 

As Office is establishedat the Sk^t- 
House, — and will be open ete- 
ry Wednesday, from 2 till b 
0^ clock, P. M. 

PRESIDENT, 

DANIEL WADSWORTH, Esq. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Ward Woodbridge. 
James H, Wells, 
Michael Olcott, 
John 7\ Peters, 
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David Porter, 
Michael Bull, 
Charles Sigoumey, 
John Russ, 
Jertmiah JBroton, 
Isaac Perking, 
David JVatkinsorty 
IVilliam Ely. 

TRI7STEES. • 

Cyprian J^chols, 

Mason F. Cogswell, 

Henry Hudson^ 

Samuel Tudor, Jun. 

Russel Bunce, 

James B. Hosmer, 

Charhs Hosmer, 

Thomas Day, 

George Goodwin, Jun» 

Lorenzo Bull, 

James R. Woodbridge, 

James M. Goodwin^ 

Joseph B. Gilbert, 

John Butler, 

Henry Kilbourn, 

Christopher Colt^ 

Theodore Pease,* 

Barzillai Hudson, Jun. 

Roderick Terry, 

Horace Burr, 

George Beach, 

Normand Smith, 

Thomas jST. Brace, 

Jesse Savage, 
James M. Goodwin, Secretary. 
Elisha Colt, Treasurer. 

The design of this institution is, 
to afford those who are desirous of 
saving their money, the means of 
employing it to advantage, without 
running the risque of losing, by lend- 
ing it to individuals, who by misfor- 
tunq or fraud, pay neither interest 
nor principal. To promote so de- 
sirable a purpose the following rules 
and regulations have been adopted. 

* Peceased, univenally lamented. 

VoU L 



Deposits or monies pot in, will be 
received from any person, as low as 
one dollar ; and when any person's 
payments or deposits shall amount to 
Three Dollars, they will be put on 
interest. 

No business can be done at the of- 
fice but on Wednesdays, from 2 till 
5 o'clock, P. M. This regulation 
will save expense to those who put 
in their money, as the Treasurer, 
(who is the only officer who re- 
ceives any compensation for servi- 
ces,) can do the business cheaper^ 
when only 3 hours per week are 
required, than he could if 3 or even 1 
hour each day were to be employed. 
Twice every year, namely, • on 
the first Wednesdays of June and 
December, a dividend or payment 
of Interest, of two and a half per 
cent, will be made. This will a- 
mount to five dollars on every hun- 
dred, every year, and so a propor- 
tionable sum, for any sum less or 
more than one hundred dollars. 

Although only five percent, is 
promised yearly, yet every third 
year, all the extra income which 
has not before been paid and divid- 
ed, will be divided to the depositors 
in proportion to the lime and amount 
of their deposits, according to the 
by-laws ; and nothing will be de- 
ducted from this extra income but 
the actual expenses paid for rent, 
stationary, printing, and the Treas- 
urer's salary. 

The Trustees will take no pay 
for their services, having undertak- 
en the business solely to promote 
the welfare of those who may put 
their mpney into the Society. 

Dividends not called for within 
three months from the declaration, 
shall be added to the principal, and 
thereafter be entitled to dividends 
as original deposits. And when a 
deposit is made, the depositor may 
designate the time for which it !« 

C>K 
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madd, and all dividends thereon shall 
l>e inunediatel^' added to the princi- 
pal ; in which case compound inter- 
est will be gained. 

But people who have paid money 
in, may become sick, or otherwise 
want their money. It is therefore 
provided, that they may take it out 
on the first Wednesdays of March, 
June, September and December, by 
giving notice to the Treasurer one 
week beforehand. 

The reason of this regulation is 
this : if the money could be called 
. for on everyday, the Trustees could 
not lend it out, or employ it to the 
advantage of thp^e who make the 
deposit. 

Monies put in, wil) be entered in 
a book of Uie corporation, and also 
in a book to be given to those who 
put it in. This book will be the evi- 
dence of their property, and as valid 
as a note of hand. Wheji monies 
are called out, this book given to 
th^ depositor, must be brought to 
the office to have the payment enter- 
ed. Depg^itors n;iay take out. the 
money themselves, or in case of ab- 
sence or sickness, it will be paid to 
their order, property witnessed and 
accompanied by the book. 

If persons die, who own money 
in the Society for Savings, the 
jnoney will go to their heirs, or per- 
sons to whom they may have given 
it by wijl , jtvith certainty. It cannot 
be placed where it will be more 
safe,fis it rejspecjts the honor and fi- 
delity of management. 

Persona who put in money, mnst 
sign the rules, »nd 9gree to conform 
to theip. This is m<^9»aty for the 
security of 9dl parties. 

No sum above t)vo hundred dol- 
lars can be received in the course 
of any one y e$or from one depositor ; 
and the Trustees have a right to 
pay off any depositor the whole or 
9fkj part <i^f lus deposit, whenever 



an extra dividend shall be dedared. 
This is because the object of the 
Institution is to aid and assist the 
poorer and middling classes of 
society. 

Monies may be depd^sited by any 
person for the benefit of a minor or 
other person, and not subject to be 
withdrawn, if they please so to or- 
der at the time of putting the same 
in. 

This plan will be particularly use- 
ful to seamen bound on a voyage, 
or soldiers, or other persons who 
come in possession of money, re- 
ceived by i^y of wages, prize mon- 
ey, or gifts and gratuities, for which 
they have no immediate use, and 
which they may wish to have remain 
for future necessities. 

Widows and children may also in. 
this way be provided for. A young 
man intending to marry at a fiiture 
day, and young women who may ex- 
pect to change their condition, can 
here safely lay up a sum against a 
time when they may want it more. 

Deposits made at any time be- 
tween the quarters ending the first 
Wednesdays of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December, will not be 
put upon interest, till the first Wed- 
nesday of the quarter succeeding 
the deposit. The reason is, that it 
would be impracticable to compute 
interest on numerous deposits unless 
it is made to commence from a few 
fixed periods. 

The following tables show how much 
the smallest savings may amount to io 5 
years,' and also in 10 years. 

Twenty-five cents a week laid by, ao4 
paid in as soon a^ they amouot to one 
dollar, and continued for 10 years, may 
produce as follows : 
In 1 year to ... IB, 18 

2 years to - - * • 27, 03 

3 years to ... 4i, ^S 

4 years to - - - • . 66, 84 
6 years to - - * 72, 90 

10 years to - .- - - 166, OO 



26, 


47 


 54, 


23 


83, 


48 


ua\ 
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146, 


30 


333, 


10 


amount 


62, 


97 


lOB, 


54 


166, 


92 


22H, 


23 


293, 


60 


666, 


06 



iiOcettti 9Att6 amldepoatted m tkie sftme 

msuuier may amount 
In 1 year to - - - 

2 years to - - - . 

3 years to - • - 
' 4 years to • 

S years to - - - 
10 years to - - . 

1 dollar saved each week may 
In 1 year to - - - 

2 years to - 

3 years to - - 

4 years to - 

5 years to - - -. 
10 years to - 

OBJECT AND BY-LAWS 

OP THE SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS. 

1. The primary objects of the 
Institution, are to aid the industri- 
ous, economical, and worthy ; to 
protect them from the extravagance 
of the profligate, the snares of the 
ticious, and to bless them with com- 
petency, respectabilitgr, and happi- 
ness. 

2. The Board of Direction shall 
consist of a President, twelve Vice- 
fresidents, and twenty-four Trus- 
tees, to be chosen at the annual, or 
other general meeting of the Socie- 
ty, and shall hold their offices until 
the next annual meeting, and until 
others are chosen in their room. 

3. The Board of Direction, for 
the time being, shall have power to 
put to use the funds of the Society ; 
to elect such officers as the inter- 
ests of the Society may require, 
from' among the members of the cor- 
poration ; to ordain and establish 
fey-laws, for the regulation of the 
Board ; to deternjine what number 
of the Board shall constitute a quo- 
rum to transact business ; to deter- 
mine the amount of the Treasurer's 
bond, and the sufficiency of his sure- 
ty, and may fill any vacancy which 
may happen in the Board, by elec- 
tion from the members of the Socie- 
ty. And all officers electe<l by the 
Board, shall hold their offices until 
the next annual meeting of the So- 
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ctety, waA until others ure chosen in 
their room. 

,4. The Treasurer's office shall 
be kept in some central place in the 
city of Hartford, and shall be oped 
every Wednesdiay, from 2 to 5 
o'clock, P. M. 

6. The Board of Direction, shaH 
meet at least twice in every year, 
on the day next preceding the days 
on which dividends are to be decla^ 
red, and at all other times when a 
mee.ting shall be requested by the 
President, a Vice-President, or tw6 
Trustees. 

6. Dividends shall be declared 
on the first Wednesday S' of June and 
December, annually, at the rate of 
five per cent, per annum, on all de- 
posits, not less than three dollars, 
which shall have been deposited six 
months : and on all deposits of not 
less than three dollars, which shall 
have been deposited three months 
or more, and less than six months, 
the same per raia^ dividend, shall be 
declared for the term of three 
months ; but no dividend shall be 
cast or made orn any fractions of a 
dollar. 

7. No interest or dividend *shall 
be cast or made on any sums with- 
drawn before the dividend is made, 
and since the last previous dividend. 

8. At the end of every three 
years, to be computed froni the first 
Wednesday of December, 1819, 
there shall be declared a dividend of 
all the profits which may have ac* 
crued within the said three years, 
and not already divided, after de- 
ducting the necessary expenses of 
the institution, and any sums that 
may be necessary to keep good the 
capital deposited, and such dividend 
shall be paid to the depositors, 
whose deposits shall severally 
amount to the sum of three dollars ; 
provided said deposits shall have 
been with said Sodety for the term 
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of one year, at least, next preced* 
ing tbe time of declaring said extra 
dividend : but in making said divi- 
dend, no regard shall be had to any 
fractional parts of a year, but each 
sum deposited in any year, shall be 
referred, forthe purpose of calcula- 
ting its proportion of extra dividend, 
to the first Wednesday of December 
next, following, the time of said 
deposit. 

9. The Board of Direction, with- 
in one month next following any ex- 
tra dividend, may pay off to any de- 
positor the whole of his or her de- 
posits. ' 

10. All deposits shall be entered 
in the books of the Corporation, 
•and a duplicate shall be given to each 
depositor, in which his deposits 
shall be entered by an officer of the 
Corporation or Direction, and such 
entries shall be the only evidence 
of the deposits. 

1 1 . Dividends and monies with- 
drawn, shall be paid only to the de- 
positor or the depositor's order or 
legal representative ; but neither 
the principal nor the interest of any 
deposit shall be paid to any person, 
unless the depositor's book of en- 
tries, made by an officer of the Cor- 
poration or of the Direction, shall 
be presented, that such payments 
may be entered therein. And no 
money shall be withdrawn from the 
Society, except on the first Wed- 
nesdays of June, September, De- 
cemban*, and March, and on one 
week's notice of the intention to 
draw being giving to the Treasurer. 
And no depositor shall, at any time 
withdraw a sum less than ^Ye dol- 
lars, unless such depositor's whole 
deposit is less than five dollars. 

12. Dividends not called for with- 
in three months from the declara- 
tion, shall be added to the princpal, 
and thereafter be entitled to divi- 
dends as original deposits. And 
when a deposit is made, the depo- 



sitor may designate the time for 
which it is made, and all dividends 
thereon shall be immediately added 
to the principal. 

13. In case of the death of a de- 
positor, if the credits to such depo- 
sitor in the Society, shall be less 
than fifty dollars, the same shall be 
paid to the legatee, or next of kin, or 
legal representative, without the 
expence of the probate of any will, 
or of letter of administration, and 
such payment shall discharge the 
Corporation. 

14. The Treasurer of the Socie- 
ty, before he enters on the duties of 
his office, shall give a bond with 
sureties ifor the faithful perform* 
ance of the duties of the trust impo- 
sed in him. 

15. No addition to, or alteration 
of these By-laws shall be made, ex- 
cept in general meeting of the So- 
ciety. And every depositor, on* 
making the first deposit, shall be re- 
quired to subscribe to the By-laws 
of the Society, and shall thereby be 
considered to give his or her assent 
to, and sliall be bound by all By- 
laws and regulations, which shall 
afterwards be ordained and estab- 
lished by the ^Society, in manner 
aforesaid, as well as to the By-laws 
and regulations then in force. 

16. A meeting of the Society, 
maybe called at the pleasure of the 
President, and shall be called at iM 
desire of two Vice-Presidents, or 
three Trustees, or any six members 
of the Society. 

17. There shall annually be ap- 
pointed a Secretary, who shall hold 
his office for one year, and until an- 
other is chosen in his room. 

BY-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
RECTION. 

1. The Board of Direction 
shall be divided into Committees 
of three,- whereof a Vice-Presi^ 
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. dent shall be one, and to each 
Oommittee, the Board at their 
first meeting, shall assign a month- 
ly tourof'duty. 

2. Any two of the monthly 
Committee shall be a quorum to 
transact business ; and in case of 
the death or the absence of more 
than one of the members of a 
monthly Committee, while on a 
tour of duty, it shall be the duty 
of the Cleric of the Board, to no- 
tify two or more of the Commit- 
tee assigned to the next month, to 
fill the vacancy, and so proceed 
from month to month, until the 
vacancy shall be filled. 

3. All motions before the Board, 
ahall, when desired, be made in 
writing, arid no motion shall be 
discussed or voted upon, until it 
has been seconded^ 

4. At the end of every month, 
the Committee, whose tour of 
duty shall have expired, shall draw 
up a written reportof their doings, 
and of the state of the Society, 
and shall lodge the same with 
the Clerk of the Board, for the 
use of the succeeding Commit- 
tees, and to be laid before the 
Board of Direction at their next 
meeting. 

5. All reports of Committees, 
appointed by the Board, shall be 
in writing, and signed by the Com- 
mittee making the report. 

6. Gentlemen addressing the 
chair, may sit while making ob- 
servations. - 

7. The Clerk of the Board, 
shall give notice to each month- 
ly Committee, when its tour of 
duty commences. 

8. A standing Committee shall 
^ appointed to loan the funds of 
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the Society, to either of the banky 
in the city of Hartford, or to in- 
dividuals, on good personal secu- 
nty ; provided however, a pre- 
ference shall be given to the 
banks, if they, or either of them, 
will allow for the loan, at the rate 
of SIX per cent, per annum, and 
Will semi-annually settle the in- 
terest account : and no monies 
shall be loaned to individuals ftfr 
a longer period than ninety days : 
and in case the money can be 
loaned to either of the banks, 
the Committee for the month 
shall make the deposits. 

9. The Treasurer shall make 
up his accounts semi-annually on 
the first Wednesdays of June and 
December, to which time the re- 
gular meeting of the Board, shall 
be adjourned, and a Committee 
previously chosen, shall exam- 
ine the same, and attach their 
certificate thereto. 

10. The monthly Committee, 
shall meet every Thursday, at 
13 o'clock at noon, at/ the office 
of the Treasurer, to examine the 
receipts of monies deposited, and 
dispose of the same agreeable to 
the 8th article. 

11. There shall be appointed 
annually, a Clerk of the Board. 

12. Seven membn^rs of the 
Board, (two of whom must be 
Vice-Presidents,) shall form a 
quorum for the transaction of bu- 
siness. 



AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

What American does not feel 
proud of the laurels which have 



beea recently en|jvined round the 
brow of Columbia ? Not reaped 
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hj the Bword of alaughter — not 
stained with humaQ blood — but 
plucked by the plastic hand of 
genius, from the blushing bowers 
of peace and innocence. We 
have often boasted, that the arms 
of Ameticans,have taught haugh- 
ty Britain a lesson, which she will 
not soon forget. But a^till high- 
er boast is ours. We have taught 
Britain, and the world, that for 
which future generations shall 
bless the name of Columbia. We 
have taught her arts, that will 
tend to diffuse knowledge^ virtue, 
and consequently, happiness, to 
the human family. This is a boast 
that far excels that of martial or 
naval exploits. 

To American genius, Europe 
is indebted for the present per- 
fection of the Quadrant and the 
Steam-boaL To the same source, 
has England lately applied for as- 
sistance in the beautiful alrtof £n- 
gravtng,m order to check a sweep- 
ing torrent of corruption, which 
her own ingenuity has laboured 
In vain to oppose. 

But, we have yet higher claims 
on her gratitude and applause. 
Columbiahasgivenher the Press, 
the medium through which all hu- 
man knowledge flows. We have 
given her a Press, that will for- 
ever perpetuate our name ; a 
Press, which she has cheerfully 
adopted, instead of the rude and 
barbarous machine, which has 
heretofore supplied its place. 

And here we feel a glow of 
confusion on the cheek, for the 
^' ingratitude of Repvhlics.^^ The 
Columbian Press, was invented 
by our country§ian Mn Clymer, 
several years ago. It was investi- 
gated, tried, and acknowledged 



to be Peifftetian f ! /. But do pal^ 
ron stepped forward to encour^ 
age the inventor, who was retard- 
ed in his progress, by all th^ ob* 
stacles vrYvizh preiuaice and|>oo- 
erty, (those implacable foes of 
genius,) could throw in the glori- 
ous path he wished to tread* Ik 
persevered, however, with a gi- 
ant stride. Prejudice was annihi^ 
lated, anld/^oterlv diverted by the 
liberaUty of a few enterprifflog 
Printers \i\ Philadelpfaiaand New- 
Yorh. He fought his way man- 
fully, until he found himself ele- 
vated above the irfemediate as- 
saults of want. But, the pater- 
nal hand of his own government 
was not stretched forth to his dJ^ 
sistance ; and he was comptllti 
to offer that blessing to Europt, 
which his beloved America knew 
not how to appreciate. 

England received hrm, ats ste 
did our West, and many others, 
who have been driven to her by 
the same caiises, and who have 
sought her for the same purpose. 
The Columbian Press, was ad« 
mired and adopted, and the name 
of Clymer, enrolled on the glit' 
tering tablet of fame. 

But the benefits of his inven* 
tion, are not confined to the fast- 
anchored Isle. The great empire 
of Russia, is to be enlightened by 
his genius, and extensive regions^ 
n6w sunk in the gloom of igno- 
rance and' barbarism, will owe 
their renovation to an American 
Artiste AlecCander has done what 
our government neglected— be 
has adopted the Columbian 
Press, as a national blessing, aad 
rewarded the artist with a fop- 
tune. 

It is true, that we have not 
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licretofefte been didy appreciated 
in Europe, particularly in Eng- 
kiid, for prejudice has blinded 
Aeir eyes. But it is equally true, 
%At 'vre are now fightiog that de- 
tton with weapons, which he can- 
not resist* They cannot keep 
Aieir eyes closed against the sun- 
beams of conviction. It is thus, 
w^ subdue our ancient enemy, 
and by becoming her benefactors, 
secure her friendship. 



The generous and magnani- 
mous Incledony has done us justice 
with respect to one of the fine 
arts, to which they allowed us no 
pretensions; we mean Music; and 
haying mentioned this subject, we 
find ourselves insensibly led to 
uotice a most beautiful instrument 
which has been recently con- 
structed in this city, the whole of 
which is truly American^ but \t 
deserves a separate article. 



ORIGINAL. 

THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 

My nth, 1819....Pflp«r VIII. 

" Ne'er be so dully desperate^ 
To join against yottw«ywith/tfle.'» 



THE reader of Butler's Hudi- 
hras^ is so frequently convulsed 
with laughter, by the perpetual 
recurrence of witticisms, that ht 
is apt to overlook the many sound 
maxims, which that inimitable 
poem contains. Even my motto, 
which conveys one of the most 
important directions to men, in 
their passage through life, has a 
sort of oddity, which is calculated 
to produce a smile. 

At first thought, one would be 
led to suppose that no man, in the 
possession of his intellectual fa- 
culties, would '' join against him- 
self with/af e." But we need bu* 



mankind, to find many, very many 
who are " desperate^^ enough to 
do it. 

Without discussing the question? 
whether our lives are governed 
by " fate," passion, caprice, or 
predestination, it maybe perfect- 
ly safe to say, that it is the supre- 
macy of folly to add, by " despe- 
ration," to the numerous disap- 
pointments, misfortunes, and ca- 
lamities, lyhich, in a greater or 
les$ degree, assail us all in our 
earthly pilgrimage. 

That we should feel sorrow, 
at our own distresses, or for those 
of our friends — that the sympa- 



a very limited acquaintance with jthisin^ tear should bedew the 
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cheek of sensibility, at human 
misery — is perfectly natural ; in- 
deed, it would violate the finest 
sentiments of the human heart, 
if apathy and indifference should 
be manifested upon these occa- 
sions. But, that rational creatures 
should add poignancy to the cup 
of misery, and seek after its dregs 
when it might be disposed of by 
a sip, is inconsistent with the for- 
titude of a man, and is the height 
of ingratitude to heaven. 

I readily admit, that there is a 
striking difference between those 
calamities which we bring upon 
ourselves by vice and prodigali- 
ty, and those which befal us 
without any fault of our own — 
calamities, which no sagacity 
could foresee — ^which no pru- 
dence could prevent. There will 
generally be discovered a striking 
difference in the manner in which 
these diflfercnt evils aire borne. 
The man who carries a good con- 
science into the overwhelmning 
storms of life, may endure its'";>i- 
tyless peltingSy'^^ without having 
any accusing monitor within to 
upbraid him. But, in the adver- 
sity which we sometimes see be- 
fal the best o( men, we also see 
many, by " desperation," and 
more by despondency, augment- 
ing their misery, by joining fate, 
and making war against them- 
selves. 



Hapless, indeed, is this sitoa- 
tion, and doubly hapless from 
the considerations, that the suf- 
ferer, in many instances, loses all 
control over himself; and either 
precepitates himself into the ir- 
regular and eccentric course of 
the thoughtless, or sinks down in- 
to the despairing gloom of the 
hypocondriac. 

It is not unfrequently the case, 
that the man whose pecuniarj 
affairs are partialis/ deranged, of- 
ten renders them totally so, by 
shaking hands with fate ; and in- 
stead of endeavouring to regain 
the ascent from which he only 6c- 
gan to descend, he joins with bis 
enemy, and drives headlong to the 
bottom of it— and might well de- 
serve for an Epitaph — 

*^ Here lies poor Charles who died at ran- 
dom, 
He broke his neck in driving tandem.*' 

But there is one consequence- 
of this self-war, which is infi- 
nitely worse than all the irregu- 
larities and eccentricities whi^ 
it can produce— I mean, what is 
commonly called the I^po» Were 
I called, upon to describe tiie 
most humiliating state, to which 
the humble sons of Adam can be 
reduced in this changeable wofUj 
it would be that of a man possess- 
ing susceptible feelings, a benev- 
olent heart, and elegant acquire- 
ments, reduced to a state of des^ 
pondmcy ! ! Were the inimita- 
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We -Liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church, to be amended, I could 
wish a prayer might be added — 
From all Hypocmdriacal affec- 
tionsy Good Lord deliver us I In 
that dismal state of mental de- 
gradation, a man "jom^/aYf,") 



not only against himself but 
against his earthly friends ; and 
even against a merciful Provi- 
dence. He then hates himself— 
declines the proifered soothings of 
friendship, and despairs of the 
boundless mercy of Heaven. P^ 



THE SOCIAL COMPANION. 
July SOih, IQ19 Paper IX. 

*' With WMJion unrvjffled^ untainted with pride, 
*^ By leaton mj life let me square : 
" The wanl8 of my nature are cheaply supplied, 
'* ADd the rest arc hni folly and care,'* 



Many of my readers have en- 
quired after my faithful— invisi- 
ble agent Ariel. With the eyes 
of Argus, he has surveyed the 
people of Connecticut, in all the 
grades of life, from the man of 
fortune, who rolls in his coach, 
enjoying the evanescent splen- 
dour which wealth imparts, down 
to the worthy day-labourer, who 
earns his bread by the sweat of 
the brow. 

He assures me, that in no por- 
tion of " the four continents,'*^ 
has Providence showered down 
blessings in richer profusion, than 
upon this beloved state. The 
^' loants of nature,'^^ are here 
*' cheaply supplied ,•" and as the 
poet says — 



^^ Give nature only what nature doth re- 
quire, 
^^ Mau'8|Ure is cheap as brutea'.^' 

But he expresses his astonish- 
ment, that amidst this inexhausti- 
ble profusion of temporal enjoy- 
ments, the people are almost 
universally complaining of "hard 
limes." Instead of being " «n- 
rujffied with passion,^^ and " i/n- 
taintedwithpride,^^ Passion seems 
to have driven Reason from her 
throne, and to have usurped her 
authority — Pride seems to have 
banished that modest assurance, 
which is always interesting. 

He says, that in the town of 

, his indignation at first, 

and his contempt in the next 
place, was excited at the distinc- 
tions, which wore made between 
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the rich, who thought themselves 
above the necessity of labour ; 
and the industrious, who were 
discharging ail ihe necessary du- 
ties of life, with persevering assi- 
duity. He found the £e//6$, whose 
alabaster hai.ds, had become fa- 
mihar with nothing but the nee' 
dle^atk^ paint-brush, the novel, and 
the piano, scorning to associate 
with those, who had^'^ot^gA^ wool 
and flax, and worked diligently 
with their hands.^^ He found 
the Beaus and Dandies, who were 
acquainted with no books, but 
day-books and ledgers, and whose 
hands had handled nothing but 
ribbons and muslins, brushing 
contemptuo^isly by the man of 
sound intelligence, whose hands 
were tanned, and perhaps har- 
dened by holding the plough, or 
wielding the sickle and the scythe. 
Strange perversion this ! — that 
the/ee/ should aspire to the place 
of the head ; and that effeminate 
imbecility, should dare presume 
to wag its head at real dignity, 

I here brought Ariel " to an 
anchor," (finding him growing 
warm, it being at about blood 
heat by Farenheit,) I asked him, 
what was the state of religious 
and political parties ? He an- 
swered me, that he never med- 
dled with political cabals, or rc/i- 
gieus quarrels ; but expressed his 



astonishttieiit, that a people * whe 
enjoyed the blessings of the 
American constitution, should be 
so acrimonious towards each 
other ; and repeated — 

^^ For /ormj of governmenl let fools con- 
test, 

^'The best administered government ia 
best." 

He farther added, that he was 
surprised that" Passion,'*^ should 
ever mingle its hated consequen- 
ces into the forms of a religion, 
whose substance, was all henevo- 
lence and '^ good will to men" — 
and that anathemas, should be 
thundered out against all who 
would not agree to be converted 
to one political faith, and one re- 
ligious creed. 

He here changed the subject; 
and, in the most animated man- 
ner expressed his admiration, in 
terms of eloquent enthusiasm up- 
on the present prospects of the 
people of Connecticut, He said, 
the " former harvest" was abun- 
dant, and the prospect of the "lat- 
ter harvest" promising — that the 
farmer had all the happiness 
in possession, and in anticipation, 
which this world can afford — that 
the manufacturer and mechanic ^ 
had a market, at a " fair price,'' 
for all the productions of his in- 
dustry — that the merchant could 
sell all the foreign produce that 
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the people wanted and could pay 
for — and that every body might 
exclaim, iiith Pindar — 

^'^ Vfan may be bappy if be will, 
^^ 1 v^e said so oft, aod think »o still.'* 

I agreed with him exactly ; 
but could not refrain from re- 
marking, that men were not con- 
tented with the supply of the 
" ^ants of nature," and very 
unwillingly '^ square their lives" 
by the dictates of " Reason ;" 
but that " ruffled by passion," 
and " tainted by pride," they 
seemed to strive to render them- 
selves unhappy. S. 



NE W PUBLl VA TIONS. 

Gazettser of Connecticut 
AND Rhode-Island* 

By JQ[9ct. John C Pease^ aod John M, 
# Mies Esqr. 

This Publication, which has 
been anxiously expected by its 
numerous and respectable pat- 
rons, has recently been publish- 
ed by Mr. Wm. S, Marsh of this 
city. It will be recollected by 
some of our readers, that Mr. 
Beers^ some years since, issued 
Proposals for publishing a v/ork, 
of a similar nature. Mr. Marsh, 
having ascertained directly from 
Mr Beers, that he had relinquish- 
ed the undertaking, commenced 
the laborious and expensive work 



prepare the work for the Press, 
have devoted much time and at- 
tention to render the work use- 
ful, instructive, and amusing.^ 
How they have succeeded, must, 
of course, be left to the reader to 
determine. 

It may be remarked, that from 
the very nature of the work, it is 
subjected to the criticism of every 
reader. It not only comes home' 
to their " business and bosoms^'^^ 
but to their doors. It is not only 
subject to the opinion of the lite- 
rary^ in regard to its style, but to 
the minutely inquisitive^ in regard 
to its matter. The one may criti- 
cise it with the pen, the other by 
the eye, and even with the fiiger. 
If in the maps, the angles of a 
town are too acute or too obtuse 
— if the rivers, brooks, and rills, 
do not run precisely right, every 
district school-master, yea, every 
one of his school-boys, will point 
out its errors, with the point of 
his^n^er. If a Church, or any 
public building is mentioned as 
handsome or large, every reader 
becomes an architect, and will ad- 
vance a grave opinion, by the aid 
of eye-sigktm 

Every man is prone to attach 
the greatest consequence to hic^ 
own place of nativity, or resi- 
dence; and if "The Gazetteer" 



himself. The gentlemen he en- 
gaged to gather materials and I differs from him, in regard to it^ 
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importance, it may wound his 
pride. So are men also prone 
to attach very great consequence 
to the individuals of their town, 
who were justly entitled to the 
appellation of /oca/ greatness. If 
the work does not. speak of them 
as they could wish, or passes their 
memories over in silence, vanity 
perhaps, may receive a severe 
wound. 

These remarks are made to 
shew the difficulty of the under- 
taking ; indeed, it is obvious to 
everyone. Thej?/anof the work, 
is, to the writer, a 7iovel one. 
Other Gazetteers, merely afford 
the reader a knowledge of the 
local situation of places — this 
describes the nature and produc- 
tions of their soil — the number 
and kind of manufactories — in- 
deed, an ample statistical view. 
Could the American reader, be 
furnished with a Gazetteer of 
each state, upon the plan which 
the Authors have furnished him 
with those of Connecticut and 
Rhode' Is land J it would be an in- 
valuable acquisition. 

It would be as vain, as impos- 
{»ible for us to attempt to guide 
public opinion in regard to this, 
or any other publication ; but. 
from what examination the wri- 
ter has been enabled to give it, 



opinion, the authors and publish- 
er, are entitled to the thanks, as 
well as the patronage of the public, i 

The mechanical execution of 
the work, does credit to Mess'rs. 
Storrs and Totten, the Printers of 
it ; and the Publisher has put it 
at a price so reasonable, that it 
may be obtained by every reader 
who wishes to acquire useful 
knowledge, at a moderate ex- 
pence. Ed. 



PRINTING— THE ART OF ARTS. 
The discoTery of the art of Print- 
ing, in about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, forms an important 
era in the progress of the human 
mind, from the darkness of igno- 
rance, to the light of knowlg[dge. 
It paved the way for the Rellnna- 
tion, which commenced in the begin, 
ning of the sixteenth century, and 
which has been progress^lng ever 
since. This art, which, in its in- 
fancy, conveyed kaowledge in rode 
and misshapen characters, has now 
arrived, it would seem, almost to 
perfectien. Our country, at this 
lime, may perhaps, claim the hon- 
our of manufacturing the finest and 
most elegant Type, and producing 
the most accomplished Printers m 
the world. Even the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, after vainly attempting ta 
depreciate the excellence of onr 



great national Epic, Barlow's Co- 
we frankly declare that, in our iumbiap, confess, that if their trans- 
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Adantic brethren gain upon them as 
£et in literature y as they have in 
hook-printing y they have reason to 
tremhle for their literary superiori- 
ty. Possibly, they may one day, 
have to yield the palm, in both. 

These remarks, are made incon- 
sequence of having hefore me an 
Edition of Goldsmith's Poems, re- 
cently published in Hartford, by Mr. 
Samuel G. Goodrich, and printed 
by Mess^rs. Stone and Lincoln. Its 
beauty, as it regards Paper, Type, 
and Impressiofty is surpassed by no 
publication we have seen, recently 
imported from £urope, or executed 
in America. We are charmed, to 
the very excess of delight, in see- 
ing these inimitable productions of 
the " Beloved Goldsmith," appear 
from a Connecticut Press, ift a shape 
as elegant, as his effusionis are cap- 
tivating. 

The EngravingSy executed by the 
" Graphic Company," justify the ex- 
pectations already raised, in favour 
of the genius and skill of that asso- 
ciation of accomplished artists. 

In short, the Publication docs 
great credit to the enterprising 
Publisher — the correct Printers — 
the ingenious. Engravers — ^and de- 
serves the patronage of every lover 
of genius and taste. Ed. 

WELLS' PRINTING PRESS. 

In our fir?t Number, we altempled to 

attract the attention of the public, to the 

admirable Printing Press^ invented by 

Mr. JOFIN I. WELliS, of Hartford. The 



editor of this pobKc^atioo, being unac- 
quainted praeHeaUjfy with the Art of Print- 
ing:, obtained the certificate of experien- 
ced Printers, in regard to itn excellence. 
Since that time, this Press has been essen'- 
tiallj improved, and is composed almost 
wholly of Iron. Prefering the opinion of 
those who know its value, to those who 
do iioty I present the following account of 
this Press, from the printers of Goldsmith^s 
Poems, as far preferable to my own. 

Ed. 

'Terhaps it mny be deemed high ground, 
after the deserved reputation which Mr. 
Clymer's Presses have acquired ; but we 
are neverthelese of the opinion(and we have 
witnessed the operations of both for more 
than two years,) that Mr. Wells' Press 
excels his. The construe ttoI>of it is more 
simple and compact, and its impression 
is very powerful and even. 

In order that a proper estimate of the 
power of this press may be formed, it may 
not be improper to subjoin a short des- 
cription of it. The frame, platten, and 
several other parts, are of cast iron ; and 
the weight of the cast and wrought iron, 
is about ISOOIbs. The power is obtain- 
ed by two upright levers, footing in the 
centre of the platten ^ within a strong 
circle upon the plate. These levers are 
fifteen inches in length, one and three 
fourths of an inch square in the body, and 
four inches wide at the ends. They move 
in sockets of the semicircle of halfan inchj; 
falling back in the centre, two inchcb 
from a perpendicular line ; this admits of 
the rising of the platten. They are gov- 
erned in this joint," and forced nearly to a 
!>traiglU line, by two horizontal levers, at- 
tached in connection with the arm or bar, 
to the hack part of the press ; which, in 
gaining the power, are brought nearly to 
a straight line. The platten is raised by a 
spindle, suspended upon a balance levor. 
by a balance weight. It is governed in 
its movements by grooves, attached to 
the inner edge of the body of the press. 

The mainner of hanging the tympan, at.d 
securing the girths, is also new. Every 
part exposed to friction is steeled. 

The present prices of these Prcsse*:, nif 
from 325 to 350 dollars, as they are fnv 
size, which we think cheap, considering 
the cost of the iron, the amount of labour 
togetlj'rfr with their ease and durp.hilif}\'" ^ 
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la aciditi6«4 to this uneqoirocal evidone* 
ia favour of this Jirst of implements in tb« 
Jirit of arts, we have teen a number of ar- 
ticles in the Daily And Weekly journals, 
from abroad of the same import. 

In a preceding article in this Number, 
beaded " Amcriran Artists," the produc- 
tion of a genius of the first water, ClytnerU 
t^ress, is spoken of in terms of the highest 
commendation, and the munificence of a 
foreign potentate, eulogized in eloquent 
strains. While we rejoice in the reputa- 
tiori and the fortune acquired by one 
American artist, we claim for a citizen of 
Connecticut, a superiour rank— we claim 
for JOHN I. WELLS, tbe repukilion of 
haying producedthe master piece of machi- 



nery in tbe *Mrl 0/ w^rit." It is left for a 
disceruing— a generous public to reioord 
merit according to its deserts. By the 
public^ we do not mean our Legislators. 
Our coffers are not yet groaning with the 
weight of gold, like those of Alexander ; 
nor can it be poured at pleasure by our 
rulers. We call upon tbe Pvhitera of Con- 
necticut) to begin the grateful task of 
rewarding one of our ^.own citizene, uid 
of showing the world, that thej are not 
always to prefer that which is ^^dear kAight 
and far-feichetP^ — and that ttey will no 
longer seek abroad for that which is pro- 
duced in greater perfection at home. 

Ed. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES, &c. 



THE character* of austerity is 
generally attributed to the clergy. 
It is justly applied to that profession 
in papal countries, where the inso- 
lent arrogance of priests, is in ex- 
act proportion to the stupid igno- 
rance of the people. But in our 
Republic, where knowledge is so 
generally diffused — where freedom 
of thought, and of speech is so per- 
fectly enjoyed — where the rights of 
conscience are and will be inaliena- 
ble, it is totally in vain, for that pro- 
fession to excite awe or veneration, 
by imperious carriage, or mysteri- 
ons pretensions. They can excite 
respect only by blameless lives, and 
amiable manners. Levity is cer- 
tainly a blot in their charcters ; 
bu t, humour, properly chastened 
by dignity, and exercised upon pro- 



per occasions, is surely a shining 
ornament in the clerical character. 
The following occurrence, founded 
upon fact, shews the danger of an 
improper resort to it— 

Incorrigible Odbity. 

The first settled minister in > 

Conn, was a man of distinguished 
science, and of the most unblemisb- 
ed morals. He loved his flock bet- 
'ter than he did their fleeces, an^ 
they mingled love with respect for 
him. But he was so outr^eously 
odd, in his private intercourse, and 
pubUc administrations, that it was 
calculated to counteract the effect 
of his pious and moral instruction. 
His breth ren of the church ofteft 
" dealt with him,'' in regard to hii 
oddity. He aflirmed, that U was 
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yghtHy inseiiBible of any' oddity in 
lus maoners or language, and would 
endeavour to reform. But the pro- 
pensity was too strong to be yielded, 
and rather increased. The neigh- 
bouriag clergymen, who held 
him in the highest estimation, ex- 
horted him to correct himself, in 
regard to his facetiousness and hu- 
mour, hut all in vain. A ouncil 
was finally called, to see what mea- 
sures could be taken to reform 

brotber . It ended in the 

most cordial manner ; and the cler- 
gyman declared that, by divine as- 
sistance, he would endeavour to di- 
vorce from his head and heart, every 
thought and word that went astray. 
The council requested him to 
close the interesting interview with 
a prayer. He complied ; and after 
returning thanks for numerous bles- 
sings enjoyed — and for the exces- 
sively agreeable interview they had 
just brought to a close — *' Andjinal' 
/y," exclaimed he, "may we so hitch 
our horses together in this worlds 
Jhat 7ve may all m^et together in the 
stables of salvation ^ in the world to 
* — Am 



thejr assured the divine, that they bad ipv- 
en up al) their objectioog but one^ and 
that was too serious an ope to be slight- 
ed — " WeU Ifrethren^ what is that one ob- 
jeelicn ? Why^ Sirj in looking over the 
Fsalms^ we find very often right in the 
middle of one^ the word P^-U-S-E^ and 
we cannot find that wofd %n tiie Bible.^^ 
Without exposing the ridiculousness of 
this objection, he said he would try to ob- 
viate it. <^ You read brethren, that the 
Lord saved David irom the paw of the 
Lion, do you not ?♦' •* Certainiy," an- 
swered they. ^^ You also read that he sa- 
ved him from the paw of the Bear." *'We 
do." "Well, bretheren does not iht paw 
of the Lion and the paw of the Bear make 
P-^.^-6'?" "Oi certainly, Sir; and 
we object to Doct WatU^ F^aUiis no 
raore.^' 
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said the moderator, thou art incor 
rigibly odd." 

WATTS' PSALMS. 
It will be recollected by many who are 
BOW living, that these inimitable versions 
of the Psalms of David, were strongly op- 
posed by those who admired the version 
of Tate and Brady and SterrUiold and 
Hopkint' A worthy clerj^yman is Con- 
necticut, felt extremely anxious to intro- 
duce Watts into his congregation. It was 
strenuously opposed by many of the mem- 
bers of his church. The sagacious divine 
knew the difficulty of combating preju- 
dice, and that when men adopt a notion 
without r«(uon4,theycannot be reasoned out 
of it. He humoured them in the following 
laughable manner. He called upon them 
to show their objections to Doct. Watts' 
Psalms, and said if he could not obviate 
them, he would no longer urge the use 
of thisversio^i. After long examination, 



BOTHERATION. 
[The following humorous ar- 
ticle, is from the pen of a genius, 
to whom the world is indebted 
for speculations as profound as 
this is facetious^ The expressive 
word, Bother y is in very frequent 
use, even among the gentry. 
When a lady is persecuted by the 
intrusive officiousness of a host 
of Popinjays or Dandies^ she be* 
seeches them not to bother her* 
The Physician and Lawyer, when 
the infallibiliiPof their opinions 
and practice is doubted, pettish- 
ly declare, they will not be bother^ 
td by ignoramusses* No one suf- 
fers more from botheration^ than 
the Editor of a public journal. 
He may well sajs I have been both- 
eredy lam bothered--! shall be both- 
ered; andin the midst of this 60/A- 
eration, be certainly has a right 
occasional! V, to bolher his reader?*- 
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out of pure revenge. But I ha<* j in not b^ii!g«ble to find its denva 
ten to give my readers, the learn- 
ed dissertation alluded to.] £d. 



This word, which has hitherto 
been kept in obscurity, and only 
heard in dram-shops and brothels, 
has lately been brought forward by 
high authority, and assumes a 
place in the most important records 
of our country. It may there- 
fore be proper to inquire into its 
graAnmatical construction, search for 
its Etymology, and assign for it a pro- 
per rank in our American vocabula- 
ry ; and surely a word of such 
sounding majesty, and |iigh import, 
(to say nothing of thereat jc,harac- 
ter who has adopted it;) desfervp^ a 
most conspicuous one. I begiifl^ 



tion from a Latin. We say grieved, 
because, however elegant the reader 
may find its grammatical variationB 
in the English, they would be iar 
more beautiful in this language^ as 
may be seen in the following declen- ' 
sion, supposing it to be ^ noun. 

Sing, Plv, 

J^oM, Bother, B^fhens, Or, as io Sd. 
Gen. Botheris, Botbefi).iB, decieosioo, 
Dot. Botheri, 4i:c- J\rdn». iJotherum, 
Jec, Bothereml Gen. BoCheci, 

Koc. Bother, Dat, B^nhtfl-o, 

{ Bothero, ^Ue. Bothanim^ 

^ ,j Botherare, f^c B^theamu 

A, a vtrbJ Botheravi, 40.^ 

[ Botheratum — which exceeds 
our BotheratioQ. 

There is a word in our English,, 
derived, we presume, from the old 
oaxop, which very much resembles 



mow conspicuous one. ^ "^S'" "7;,our new adopted dissylkble. We 
con,agatlnff-/«/.Bother,Ger. Both^ rae^ Botcher. This word signifies, 



ering. Part* Bothered. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

Sing. Plu. 

I Bother, We do Bother, 

Thou Botherest, Ye or vou do Bother, 
He Bothers, They do Bother, &c. 

Passive Voice, 
I am Bothered. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Sir^. — I might, should, could, or would 

Bother, 
p/n.— You roiglit, should, could, or wvuid 

Jiavt Bothered him^ them, or his 

knightship. 

The importance of the sound and 
.signification, will bgprettily increas- 
ed by turning it imo dLnoun, thus — 
Botheration. 

In searching for- its Etymology, 
we acknowledge we are at a loss. 
We cannot accurately determftie the 
root whence it is derived. We were 
in favour of the, Gt^ek Bothros, 
which signifies a pit or ditch. Now,- 
if one could get his enemy into a 
ditch , he might Bother htm considera- 
bly ; but then the difficulty of get- 
ting him there, would be, as we have 
it in the gerund, Bothering. « 

If it will not attach to a Greek 
root, we are almost equally grieved 



as every one knows, a bad or clum-. 
sy workman ; one who does not 
understand his business ; but, 
whether this can have any applica- 
tion to the parties here concerned, 
we leave the wise and learned to 
determine ; and will conclude this 
essay by congratulating the lovers 
of improvement, on this elegant and 
important accession to our language. 
Co-t^. LOGOS. 

Editor's Closet« 

This Number completes the first half 
volume of the RURAL MAGAZINE and 
FARMEft'S MONTHLY MUSEUM. 
It was commenced by the Editor with a 
deep solicitude— it has been prosecuted 
with almost incessant labour— aiid it will 
be relinquished with extreme reluctance 
The gradual increase of Patronage, fur- 
nishessomc evidence that it has been fa- 
vourably received. OUicr publications of 
this kind, are generally the joint labour of 
a number of hands. The " assistance of 
other gentlemen,'** was promised, but has 
noti)een realised. The work has been 
solely furnished by the Editor, except a 
few original poems. This is mentioned as 
an excuse for its want of interest. %Ve 
have omitted our Poetical Def artmeat 
" on account of the weather. ^^ 
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